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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  TERM  “SON  OF  MAN”  AS  USED  IN  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT. 

BY  THE  REV.  G.  FREDERICK  WRIGHT,  D.  D.,  PROFESSOR  IN  OBERLIN  THEOLOGICAL 

SEMINARY. 

Our  Lord’s  use  of  the  appellation  “  Son  of  man”  presents 
a  very  striking  and  complex  phenomenon.  The  complexity, 
however,  resolves  itself  into  utmost  simplicity  when  once  the 
right  position  is  reached  from  which  to  view  it.  It  is  one  of 
those  instances  in  which,  in  the  words  of  Pascal,  “Jesus 
Christ  speaks  of  the  most  sublime  subjects  with  such  sim¬ 
plicity  that  he  seems  not  to  have  thought  on  them,  and  yet 
with  such  accuracy,  that  what  he  thought  is  distinctly  brought 
out,”  in  that  there  is  in  the  Son  of  man  “  the  presence  of  a 
God  who  hidcth  himself.  ” 

PECULIARITIES  IN  THE  USE  OF  THE  APPELLATION. 

I.  The  appellation  “Son  of  man  ”  is  that  by  which  the 
Saviour  most  frequently  designated  himself.  He  styles 
himself  “  Son  of  man  ”  sixty  different  times.  Counting  rep¬ 
etitions  in  parallel  passages  and  in  quotations,  the  appellation 
is  used  about  eighty  times  in  the  Gospels.  Indeed,  Christ 
scarcely  ever  applied  any  other  term  to  himself..  In  John 
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there  are  three  or  four  instances  of  his  styling  himself  “  Son 
of  God.”  There  are  also  many  instances  in  which  he  speaks 
of  himself  as  simply  the  “Son,”  leaving  the  adjunct  to  be 
supplied  by  the  nature  of  the  case. 

2.  In  the  conversation  and  writings  of  the  apostles  they 
studiously  avoid  the  use  of  the  appellation  except  in  quoting 
his  own  words.  This  appears  remarkably  in  Matt.  xvi.  13- 
16:  “  He  asked  his  disciples,  saying.  Who  do  men  say  that 
the  Son  of  man  is?  .  .  .  Simon  Peter  answered  and  said, 
Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.”  The  excep¬ 
tions  in  Acts  vii.  56;  Rev.  i.  13;  xiv.  14,  will  be  explained 
in  the  proper  place. 

3.  Another  peculiarity  in  Christ’s  application  of  this  term 
to  himself  is,  that  the  definite  article  is  always  present.  It  is 
always  6  yfoj  roy  dvdft(07:o>j.  The  best  critics  now  insert  the 
article  in  John  v.  27. 

4.  The  conception  contained  in  the  appellation  “Son  of 
man  ”  is  deemed  necessary  by  the  Saviour  to  explain  his 
most  wonderful  exhibitions  of  power.  See  John  v.  27:  “And 
he  gave  him  [the  “Son”]  authority  to  execute  judgment, 
because  he  is  the  Son  of  man.”  So  elsewhere  the  appellation 
is  repeatedly  used  with  predicates  that  are  in  the  highest 
degree  startling.  The  appearance  of  composure  amid  this 
seeming  confusion,  and  the  carelessness  of  consequence  every¬ 
where  apparent  in  the  use  of  the  term,  are  most  remarkable. 
See,  for  example,  the  account  of  the  healing  of  the  paralytic. 
Matt  ix.  I  -8.  The  paralytic  asked  for  the  healing  of  his  body. 
The  Saviour  answers,  “Thy  sins  are  forgiven.”  This  at 
once  raised  a  commotion  among  the  Jews,  and  they  said 
among  themselves,  “This  man  blasphemeth.”  Mark  now 
the  answer.  “  But  that  ye  may  know  that  the  Son  of  man 
hath  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins  .  .  .  Arise,”  etc.  The 
point  to  be  noted  here  and  in  the  following  passages  is  the 
connection  of  such  predicates  with  the  appellation  “  Son  of 
man.”  Why  did  not  Jesus  content  himself  with  the  use  of 
the  simple  pronoun  ? 

The  following  passages  are  among  the  most  important  to 
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illustrate  the  depth  of  meaning  involved  in  the  appellative : — 

“Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Ye  shall  not  have  gone  through 
the  cities  of  Israel,  till  the  Son  of  man  be  come  ”  (Matt. 
X.  23).  “For  the  Son  of  man  is  Lord  of  the  Sabbath”  (xii.  8). 
“The  Son  of  man  shall  send  forth  his  angels,  and  they  shall 
gather  out  of  his  kingdom  all  things  that  cause  stumbling, 
and  them  that  do  iniquity”  (xiii.  41).  ”  For  the  Son  of  man 
shall  come  in  the  glory  of  his  Father  with  his  angels ;  and 
then  shall  he  render  unto  every  man  according  to  his  deeds” 
(xvi.  27).  “Tell  the  vision  [of  the  transfiguration]  to  no  man, 
until  the  Son  of  man  be  risen  from  the  dead”  (xvii.  9).  Note 
here  that  the  voice  from  heaven  had  just  said,  “This  is  my 
beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.”  “The  Son  of 
man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to 
give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many  ”  (xx.  28). 

“The  Son  of  man  must  suffer  many  things,  and  be  rejected 
by  the  ciders,  and  the  chief  priests,  and  the  scribes,  and  be 
killed,  and  after  three  days  rise  again  ”  (Mark  viii.  31).  “The 
Son  of  man  goeth,  even  as  it  is  written  of  him:  but  woe  unto 
that  man  through  whom  the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed  ” 
(xiv.  21). 

“Blessed  are  ye,  when  men  shall  hate  you.  ..for  the  Son 
of  man’s  sake”  (Luke  vi.  22).  “For  whosoever  shall  be 
ashamed  of  me  and  of  my  words,  of  him  shall  the  Son  of  man 
be  ashamed,  when  he  cometh  in.  his  own  glory,  and  the  glory 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  holy  angels”  (ix.  26).  “Every 
one  who  shall  confess  me  before  men,  him  shall  the  Son  of 
man  also  confess  before  the  angels  of  God  ”  (xii.  8).  “After 
the  same  manner  shall  it  be  in  the  day  that  the  Son  of  man  is 
revealed”  (xvii.  30). 

“Ye  shall  see  the  heaven  opened,  and  the  angels  of  God 
ascending  and  descending  upon  the  Son  of  man  ”  (John  i.  51). 
“And  no  man  hath  ascended  into  heaven,  but  he  that  de¬ 
scended  out  of  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  man,  which  is  in 
heaven”  (vi.  13).  “Work  not  for  the  meat  which  perish- 
eth,  but  for  the  meat  which  abideth  unto  eternal  life,  which 
the  Son  of  man  shall  give  unto  you:  for  him  the  Father,  even 
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God,  hath  sealed”  (vi.  27).  This  passage  is  specially  impor¬ 
tant  from  the  fact  that  the  term  “Son  of  man  ”  is  brought  into 
such  proximity  to  the  expression  “the  Father,  even  God.” 
“Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man  and  drink  his 
blood,  ye  have  not  life  in  yourselves  ....  What  then  if  ye 
should  behold  the  Son  of  man  ascending  where  he  was  be¬ 
fore?”  (vi.  53,  62.) 

Such,  briefly  presented,  is  the  complex  phenomenon. 
What  is  the  explanation?  From  simple  examination  of  the 
record,  two  or  three  insufficient  theories  may  readily  be  elim¬ 
inated  from  the  problem. 


STATEMENT  OF  THEORIES. 

1.  It  is  evident  that  the  phenomenon  presented  in  the  New 
Testament  usage  of  this  appellation  is  too  complex  and  pecu¬ 
liar  to  have  arisen  fortuitously.  The  truth  of  this  state¬ 
ment,  if  not  already  apparent,  will  become  more  and  more  so 
as  the  discussion  proceeds. 

2.  Nor  can  this  peculiarity  of  usage  have  arisen  from  any 
idiosyncrasy  of  single  evangelists.  Whatever  motive  influ¬ 
enced  one  evangelist  in  his  use  of  this  term,  influenced  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  all  the  others.  The  appellation  is  dis¬ 
tributed  through  the  Gospels  with  remarkable  uniformity  of 
proportion,  when  one  considers  their  relative  length  and  the 
portion  of  their  contents  in  which  any  appellations  at  all  are 
used.  Omitting  the  doubtful  passages,  it  occurs  in  Matthew 
thirty  times;  in  Mark,  fourteen  times;  in  Luke,  twenty-four 
times ;  in  John,  eleven  times. 

3.  The  usage  is  too  peculiar  to  have  been  chosen  and  ap¬ 
plied  as  it  is  in  the  Gospels,  by  any  other  than  genuine  his¬ 
torians.  Indeed,  from  the  use  of  this  term,  a  legitimate  and 
powerful  argument  may  be  drawn  for  the  authenticity  of  all 
four  of  the  Gospels,  and  especially  for  the  genuineness  of  the 
fourth  Gospel.  These  matters,  also,  will  be  touched  later  on 
in  the  discussion. 

4.  Whatever  be  the  specific  explanations  of  the  pe¬ 
culiarities  in  the  use  of  this  term,  they  must  all  recog- 
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nize  in  Christ,  as  portrayed  by  the  evangelists,  a  person  who 
assumes  that  the  divine  nature  in  its  fullest  sense  dwells  in 
him,  and  forms  the  groundwork  of  his  consciousness. 

Three  theories  have  been  presented  by  distinguished  com¬ 
mentators  to  account  in  full  for  the  peculiarities  of  the  usage 
of  this  term.  In  attempting  to  define  these  theories  and 
classify  their  defenders,  some  confusion  must  necessarily 
arise,  since  theories  as  well  as  “species  ’’  often  betray  their 
generic  unity  by  the  vagueness  of  their  boundary  lines. 
The  following  are  the  three  theories: — 

(i)  That  the  term  is  equivalent  to  Messiah,  and  received 
special  significance  for  the  Jews  from  its  use  in  Dan.  vii.  13, 
where  one  like  a  son  of  man  came  with  the  clouds  of  heaven 
to  the  ancient  of  days  to  receive  dominion  and  glory.  This 
view  was  maintained  by  Hengstenberg,  ^  and  more  fully  by 
Schulze.  2  The  conclusion  to  which  Schulze  arrives,  after 
examining  all  the  passages  in  the  New  Testament  contain¬ 
ing  the  appellation,  is  that  “  While  the  concept  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah  is  contained  in  the  name,  the  peculiar  expression  of  it 
in  the  Danielistic  sense  can  never  knowingly  be  left  out”  (p. 
53). 

Meyer’s  views  are  given  at  greatest  length  in  his  notes 
upon  Matt.  viii.  20.®  He  maintains  that  Jesus  means  nothing 
else  by  the  appellation  than  “the  Messiah,  according  to  its 
significant,  prophetic  characteristic,  which,  assuming  it  to  be 
known  to  those  whom  he  addressed,  the  Lord  claims  for  him¬ 
self.”  “As  often  as  Jesus,  in  speaking  of  himself,  uses  the 
words  ‘  the  Son  of  man,’  he  means  nothing  else  than  the  Son 
of  man  in  that  prophecy  of  Daniel,  that  is,  the  Messiah** 
In  this,  Meyer  assumes  that  the  term,  as  equivalent  to  the 
Messiah,  was  familiar  to  the  Jews  of  Christ’s  time,  referring 
for  confirmation  to  John  xii.  34,  and  to  the  usage  in  the 
Book  of  Enoch.  But,  in  John  xii.  34,  it  would  seem  that 

'  Christology,  Trans.  G.  J.  Martin,  Edinburgh  :  1858,  Vol.  iii.  p.  91. 

*  Von  Menschensohn  und  von  Logos,  Gotha  :  1867. 

^  See  English  Translation  by  Rev.  Peter  Christie  from  the  sixth  German  edition. 
New  York  :  Funk  and  Wagnalls,  1884. 
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the  people  were  not  familiar  with  the  designation,  since  they 
say,  “We  have  heard  out  of  the  law  that  the  Christ  abideth 
forever:  and  how  sayest  thou.  The  Son  of  man  must  be 
lifted  up?  who  is  this  Son  of  man?”  As  to  the  use  of  the 
phrase  in  the  Book  of  Enoch,  one  feels  less  inclined  to  argue 
confidently  from  it,  since  no  small  doubt  pertains  to  the 
question  whether  these  portions  of  that  book  were  written 
before  Christ  or  after.  The  strongest  arguments  for  the 
post-Christian  date  of  the  book  are  drawn  from  those  pas¬ 
sages  in  which  the  phrase  “  the  Son  of  man  ”  occurs,  espe¬ 
cially  from  chapter  62,  where,  in  addition  to  styling  the  Mes¬ 
siah  “Son  of  man,”  he  is  also  called  “Son  of  the  woman. 
But,  admitting  that  the  Book  of  Enoch  was  written  before  the 
time  of  Christ,  and  has  not  seriously  suffered  from  interpola¬ 
tion,  still  the  usage  of  the  term  by  a  single  writer  by  no 
means  makes  it  certain  that  it  was  a  general  or  a  favorite  term 
with  the  Jews. 

The  main  objection  to  this  view  giving  such  prominence  to 
the  vision  of  Daniel  in  explanation  of  the  term,  arises  from 
the  discontinuance  of  its  use  by  the  apostles  and  the  early 
Christians.  Besides,  in  the  vision  of  Daniel  the  form  which 
appeared  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  is  not  said  to  be  a  son  of 
man,  but  one  like  unto  a  son  of  man. 

The  extent  to  which  the  early  Christian  writers  abstained 
from  the  use  of  the  term  is  as  marked  as  the  abstinence  of 
the  apostles.  We  only  find  that,  in  Justin  Martyr,  Trypho® 
is  made  to  insist  upon  the  fact  that  Christ  was  to  be  a  man 
born  of  men,  subsequently  to  become  Christ  by  special 
anointing.  From  this,  and  the  references  quoted  in  the  Book 
of  Enoch,  Cremer  draws  confirmation  for  his  theory,  that  the 
term  was  chosen  rather  because  of  the  prophecy  made  to 
Eve  (in  Gen.  iii.  15),  that  the  one  who  was  to  bruise  the  ser 
pent’s  head  was  to  be  the  “seed  of  the  woman.”  The  use 


*  The  chief  passages  in  the  Book  of  Enoch  containing  this  term  are  the  following  : 
46  :  3,  3,  4  ;  48  :  2  ;  62  :  7,  9,  14  ;  6^  :  II  ;  6c) :  26,  27  ;  70  :  I  ;  71  :  17. 

®  See  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  chap.  xlix. 
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of  the  term  put  in  the  mouth  of  James  by  Hegesippus® 
would  seem  to  be  explained  like  that  of  the  vision  of 
Stephen.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  also,  that  the  Jews  are  made 
by  Hegesippus  to  respond,  to  the  explanation  of  James,  with 
a  “Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David,”  revealing  what  was  the 
more  favorite  class  of  terms  in  use  at  that  time  for  the  desig¬ 
nation  of  the  Messiah. 

With  this  view,  also,  that  of  Holtzmann  most  nearly  cor¬ 
responds.  In  his  article  in  the  Zeitschrift  we  find  him  say¬ 
ing,  that  “since  Scholten  (1809),  who  first  considered  the 
question  minutely,  and  since  Liicke,  who  brought  the  Johan- 
nean  exegesis  into  suspicion,  many  voices  have  been  raised 
to  show  that  there  is  only  one  particular  place  given  which 
can  serve  as  the  source  of  this  New  Testament  representation, 
so  that  the  majority  of  the  critics  of  the  present  time  refer  the 
expression  to  Dan.  vii.  13”  (p.  216).  “But,  as  is  well 
known,  Schleiermacher  pronounces  the  Old  Testament  deri¬ 
vation  a  strange  fancy.  ®  Likewise  others,  also,  like  Neander, 
Olshausen,  Kling,  and  Dorner,  cannot  find  the  reference 
there;  and  finally  Weisse®  gives  attention  to  the  originality 
of  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  But  as  even  he  cannot  help  grant¬ 
ing  that  the  New  Testament  author  at  least  referred  back  to 
the  expression  in  Daniel,  so  Baur  deems  it  necessary  to  estab¬ 
lish  later  corrections  of  the  words  of  Jesus  after  the  analogy 
of  Dan.  vii.  13,  and  even  to  distinguish  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus 
a  later  Danielistic  significance  differing  from  the  earlier, 
original  conception”  (p.  219).  Holtzmann  sums  the  discus¬ 
sion  up  under  three  questions: — 

1st.  Whether  Jesus  found  in  vogue  an  appropriate  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  Danielistic  passage ;  2nd.  Whether  he  would  veil 
his  Messianic  claim  by  it,  or  would  reveal  it  opely ;  3rd. 


“Eusebius,  H.  E.,  Bk.  ii.  c.  xxiii. 

’  Zeitschrift  fuer  wiss.  Theologie,  1865,  pp.  212-237,  article  Ueber  den  N.  Tlichen 
Ausdruck  Menschensohn;  also  Jahrbuecher  fuerdeutsche  Theologie  for  1867,  pp.  410, 
411. 

*  Einleit.  ins  N.  T.,  p.  479  flf.;  Glaubensl.  Vol.  ii.  p.  9;  Leben  Jesu,  p.  293. 

*  Evangelienfrage,  p.  104. 
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Whether  he  brought  out,  with  the  application  of  Dan.  vii.  13 
to  his  person,  a  still  more  definite  sense  than  appears  in  the 
passage  itself. 

“  But  even  if — what  we  do  not  have  to  decide  here — the 
places  in  the  Book  of  Enoch  under  question  are  certainly  pre- 
Christian,  or  are  even  to  be  recognized  as  the  oldest  part  of 
the  whole, — as  Dillmann,^®  Kostlin,  Ewald,^*-*  Meyer, 
and  Weizsacker^^  take  it, — then  we  would  certainly  say,  with 
Weizsacker^^  and  Baur,  that  this  designation  of  Messiah 
had  not  come  to  be  popularly  used  in  any  instance ;  but  that 
it  was  well  known  only  by  the  cultivated  classes.  Schenkel 
appropriately  remarks  on  this,  that  Jesus  when  he  first  applied 
this  name  to  himself  (Mark  ii.  10)  did  it  with  reference  to  the 
Jewish  theologians  present  (p.  56).  But,  in  general,  it  is  to  be 
considered,  that  Jesus  used  this  expression  of  himself — as  well 
according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Synoptists  (Mark  ii.  10)  as 
of  that  of  John  (i.  52),  in  the  earlier  as  in  the  later — in  the 
same  characteristic  manner,  without  therefore  provoking  in 
the  phrase  the  opposition  likely  to  arise  from  use  of  the  better- 
known  Messianic  words.  Wholly  apart  from  the  questions 
concerning  Enoch,  it  is  proper  to  draw  from  the  Gospels 
themselves  the  conclusion,  that  the  name  ‘  Son  of  man  ’  was 
not  a  generally  diffused  and  popular  designation  of  Messiah.^ 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  early  use  of  the  name  proves 
unquestionably  that  the  thought  of  his  Messianic  character 
occupied  him  strongly  from  the  first,  indeed,  from  the  time  of 
his  meeting  with  the  Baptist.  ^  ® 

“In  close  connection  with  this  stands  the  other  question, 

Buch  Henoch,  p.  157. 

Jahrbuecher  fuer  deutsche  Theolo^ie,  Vol.  iii.  p.  90  f. 

Geschichte  Christus  Asg.  2  and  90  f. 

Commentary  on  Matthew  (1864)  S.  223  f. 

Ev.  Gesch.,  p.  427  f. 

Vol.  iv.  p.  740. 

N.  Tliche  Theologie,  pp.  81. 

Com.  Weizsaecker,  Ev.  Geschichte,  p.  429. 

**  Com.  Keim,  Der  geschichtliche  Christus,  p.  84. 
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whether  this  self-designation  was  regarded  as  comprehensible 
by  every  man,  and  from  the  first  generally  understood — as, 
e.  g.y  Meyer^^  and  Renan^®  assert;  or  whether  Jesus,  when 
he  called  himself  ‘  Son  of  man,’  signified  his  highest  Messianic 
nature  by  an  enigmatical  word,  and  so,  in  a  certain  sense, 
veiled  it.^^  The  decision  is  determined  by  the  undoubted 
fact,  that  Jesus  did  not  wish  to  present  himself,  from  the  first, 
directly  as  the  Messiah.  Whenever,  therefore,  he  applied 
to  himself  the  name  ‘  Son  of  man,’  he  uttered  a  riddle  (Com. 

p.  493);  . only  we  must  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  the 

expression  chosen  in  opposition  to  it  (Son  of  God)  had  no 
reference  to  the  Messianic  idea.  .  .  .  As  he  had  chosen  it 
[the  appellation  ‘Son  of  man  ’]  to  avert  the  consequences  of  a 
better-known  Messianic  title,  so  he  also  used  it  without  always 
being  conscious  of  his  assumption.  However,  such  a  self¬ 
designation  held  in  it  the  possibility  of  taking  up  the  Messianic 
idea,  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  sufficiently  enlarged  and  established 
in  its  higher  significance,  of  having  this  conception  come  forth 
in  it. 

“We  must,  then,  with  Weizsacker^^  decide  that  only  to 
the  learned  classes  in  Jerusalem  is  a  true  knowledge  of  the 
meaning  of  the  term  to  be  ascribed.  But  we  can  also  well 
believe  that  the  controversy  mentioned  in  John  xii.  34, 
occurred  in  the  last  days  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  .  .  .  Even 
according  to  Meyer^'*  the  expression  ‘Son  of  man  ’  does  not 
designate  the  Messiah  directly,  but  has  this  sense  only  when 
this  is  compared,  in  the  consciousness  of  his  cotemporaries, 
with  the  writings  of  Daniel.  Even  this  knowledge  can  come 
to  the  people  only  after  a  time’’  (pp.  224-229). 

Commentary  on  Mark  and  Luke  (i860),  p.  31;  Matthew  (1864),  p.  223  fF. 

2  0  P.  132. 

21  It  is  thus  regarded  by  Ritschl  (Theologische  Jahrbuecker,  1851,  p.  514),  Weiss 
(Evangelienfrage,  p.  213),  Hilgenfeld  (Zeitschri/t,  1863,  p.  329),  Strauss  (Leben  Jesu, 
p.  226f),  Wittichen  {Jahrbuecker  fuer  deutsche  Theologie,  Vol.  vii.  p.  365),  A.  Geiger 
(Judenthum  und  seine  Geschicte,  1864,  p.  iii). 

22  Com.  My.  Synoptischen  Evangelien,  p,  431. 

22  Vol,  iv.  p.  740. 

2<  Commentary  on  Matt.,  p.  224. 
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(2)  The  second  theory  worthy  of  consideration  is  that 
revived  in  modern  times  by  Schleiermacher.  According  to 
this,  the  term  was  chosen  by  Christ  to  bring  into  prominence 
the  perfection  of  his  manhood.  In  this  view,  the  constant  use 
of  the  article  would  indicate  some  such  definite  idea  as  would 
be  expressed  by  our  phrases  “the  ideal  man,”  “the  typical 
man,”  “the  model  man,”  “the  representative  man.” 

This  view  was  ably  presented,  some  years  ago,  to  Ameri¬ 
can  readers  by  Professor  William  S.  Tyler. It  is  also  that 
adopted  by  Trench,  ^  6  Olshausen,^^  Neander,  ^8  and  Lid- 
don.  ^9  On  a  previous  page,  however,  Liddon  had  saicj,  that, 
“  in  consequence  of  this  [Daniel’s]  prophecy,  the  ‘  Son  of 
man  ’  became  a  popular  and  official  title  of  the  Messiah,”  and 
that  the  use  of  the  title  “  was  a  claim  to  Messiahship.” 
Fairbairn  should  perhaps  be  classified  here,  but  his  views  are 
somewhat  hard  to  define.®®  While  giving  great  prominence 
to  Dan.  vii.  13  in  explaining  the  phrase,  he  makes  much  of 
the  contrast  between  the  beasts  of  the  first  four  kingdoms 
and  the  one  like  a  son  of  man,  who  was  to  establish  the  fifth 
monarchy.  According  to  this  view,  the  “  one  like  a  son  of 
man  is  brought  in  to  represent  another  and  better  kingdom, 
and  one  both  receiving  his  kingdom  from  above,  and  descend¬ 
ing  thence,  as  on  the  chariot  of  deity,  to  take  possession  of 
his  dominion.  The  obvious  inference  and  conclusion  is,  that 
here  at  last  divine  and  human  were  to  be  intermingled  in 
blessed  harmony,  and  that  till  such  intermingling  took  place, 
and  the  kingdom  based  on  it  was  properly  erected,  the  ideal 
of  humanity  should  remain  an  ideal  still,  bestial  properties 
should  really  have  the  ascendant,  and  should  retain  their  sway, 
till  they  were  dislodged  by  the  manifestation  and  working 
of  him  who,  with  divine  aid,  should  restore  humanity  to  its 

Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Vol.  xxii.  pp.  59-69. 

Parables,  p.  74  ;  Miracles,  p.  170. 

See  on  Acts  vii.  56. 

Life  of  Christ,  Harper’s  Ed.,  p.  95  ff. 

Bampton  Lectures  for  1866,  p.  8. 
s®  Hermeneutical  Manual,  pp.  271-273. 
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proper  place  and  function  in  the  world.”  Upon  this  view  he 
explains  John  iii.  13  ;  v.  27  ;  and  Matt  xxvi.  64. 

(3)  A  third  and  more  satisfactory  view  is  that  stated  by 
the  late  Professor  John  Morgan  in  the  following  passage: — 

“If  we  are  asked  why  our  Lord  employs  this  title  so 
often  and  so  emphatically  of  himself,  we  answer,  It  is  to 
push  forward  into  the  foreground  the  great  idea  of  the  hu¬ 
miliation  of  his  deity  into  humanity.  It  is  always  the 
Divine  Word  calling  himself  the  Son  of  man,  announcing 
thus  that  he  is  become  flesh,  and  come  to  sojourn  among  us, 
as  our  brother.  The  consciousness  of  divinity  is  always 
there.  The  divinity  is  assumed,  while  the  humanization  of 
that  divinity  is  asserted.  Before  his  hearers  Jesus  stands 
in  human  form  and  nature,  calling  himself  the  Son  of 
man,  while  he  performs  works,  or  predicts  operations, 
which  demand  the  attributes  of  Godhead.  The  title  ‘Son 
of  man  ’  equals  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  or  the  Word  who 
was  God  become  flesh  ;  or  God  with  us.  The  point  of  de¬ 
parture  in  the  use  of  the  title  ‘  Son  of  man  ’  is  the  divinity 
of  the  Saviour ;  while  that  which  is  arrived  at  is  the  hu¬ 
manity. 

“The  title  ‘Son  of  God,’  on  the  other  hand,  asserts  the 
divinity  of  the  Saviour — the  divinity  of  the  Son  of  Mary 
and  descendant  of  David.  The  point  of  departure  in  the 
use  of  the  title  is  the  humanity,  and  that  which  is  arrived 
at  is  the  divinity.  It  expresses  that  the  manifest  human 
being  presenting  himself  before  men  is  united  with  deity — 
personally  blended  with  God.  The  nature  assumed  in  the 
designation  is  the  human  nature,  but  the  nature  affirmed 
is  the  divine  nature ;  to  union  with  which  the  human  nature 
is  declared  to  be  exalted.  In  consciousness  of  his  divin- 

Oberlin  Evangelist,  April  14,  1858.  It  is  in  place  here  to  say  that  the  line  of 
thought  pursued  in  this  article  was  not  only  suggested  by  the  article  of  Professor  Mor¬ 
gan  referred  to,  but  took  definite  shape  in  connection  with  his  teaching  and  personal 
correspondence;  though  it  need  not  be  said  that  Professor  Morgan  is  directly  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  views  here  presented,  only  so  far  as  he  is  quoted.  An  argument  for  the 
genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  drawn  from  this  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  term,  may  be 
found  in  the  writer’s  ' '  Logic  of  Christian  Evidences,  ”  published  in  1880,  pp.  214-216. 
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ity  our  Lord  calls  himself  the  ‘  Son  of  man in  conscious¬ 
ness  of  his  humanity,  he  declares  himself  the  Son  of  God. 
Each  title  includes  the  same  elements,  but  in  different  rela¬ 
tions — the  one  presenting  Godhead  depressed  to  humanity, 
the  other  humanity  inhabited  by  all  the  fulness  of  the  God¬ 
head.  If  there  is  any  difference  in  the  elementary  contents 
and  implications  of  the  two  titles,  the  title ‘Son  of  man’ 
more  absolutely  involves  deity  than  the  other.  So  that,  in 
a  sentence  of  our  Lord’s  utterance  in  which  ‘  I  ’  should  be 
the  subject  and  the  ‘  Son  of  man  ’  the  predicate  or  apposi. 
tive,  there  could  be  nothing  included  which  would  imply  the 
absence  or  quiescence  of  any  essential  attribute  of  God,  of 
infinite  power  or  knowledge.  Thus  our  Lord  would  not  say, 
Of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  the  angels 
of  God,  neither  the  Son  of  man,  but  my  Father  only ;  be¬ 
cause  deity  always  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  title,  and  gives  it 
its  significance.  The  completed  title  of  this  passage  is 
‘The  Son  of  God;’  and  it  is  so  almost  universally  under¬ 
stood.  The  ‘  I  ’  implied  in  the  passage  as  the  basis  of  the 
expression,  is  the  humanity,  which  in  however  intimate  union 

with  deity  did  not  know  that  day  or  that  hour . To 

him  the  divinity,  but  to  them  the  humanity,  was  the  natural 

point  of  departure . The  article  expresses  that  if  any 

other  son  of  man  was  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  race 
in  nature,  he  was  not — he  is  the  son  of  man  ;  that,  whatever 
innocent  weakness  belongs  to  the  race  as  such,  he  partakes 
of  it.” 

This  is  substantially  the  view  presented  by  Schmid, 
who  well  says,  that  “it  is  not  at  all  in  character  for  Jesus 
when  he  chose  a  favorite  designation  to  use  it  in  a  merely  ex¬ 
ternal  sense.  He  would  rather,  if  he  borrowed  a  name,  give 
it  in  an  original  manner  a  peculiar  sense.  Finally,  there  are 
places  in  which  he  uses  this  expression  of  himself  with  such 
meaning  that  he  carries  us  necessarily  beyond  the  bare  refer¬ 
ence  in  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  and  establishes  the  meaning 
of  this  expression  with  special  reference  to  the  signification  of 

Biblische  Theologie,  4  Auflage,  1868,  p.  121. 
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the  term  itself.”  Schleiermacher  is  quoted  (p.  122),  with  ap¬ 
proval,  as  saying,  that  the  expression  indicates  that  there  must 
be  a  distinction  between  Christ  and  other  men.  This  dis¬ 
tinction,  Schmid  affirms,  consists  not  only  in  his  being  a  super¬ 
ior  man,  but  in  his  being  more  than  a  man.  Both  ideas  are 
always  in  the  expression.  “Notwithstanding  he  is  Son 
of  man,  he  is  at  the  same  time  much  higher  than  a  man  ;  and 
although  he  is  higher  than  a  man,  he  is  still  a  man  with  all 
human  weakness,  though  a  perfect  man.” 

With  this,  Dorner’s  view  substantially  coincides.  “  This 
designation  ‘  Son  of  man  ’  must  be  the  product  of  a  self-con¬ 
sciousness  for  which  the  fact  of  human  sonship,  or  being  the 
Son  of  man,  was  not  that  which  lay  nearest  to  it,  a  thing  of 
itself,  a  matter  of  course,  but  that  which  was  secondary  and 
superinduced.  But  if  the  self-consciousness  of  Christ  was  so 
modified  that  his  being  human  was  presented  to  him  as  being 
secondary,  then  the  primary  thing  in  his  consciousness  must 
have  been  something  else, — that  which  is  represented  in  John 
xvii.  5  ;  and  the  original  wherein  his  self-consciousness  knew 
itself  immediately  at  home  (com.  Luke  ii.  49)  must,  at  least 
from  the  time  when  he  had  himself  entire,  when  his  innermost 
reality  came  into  being,  have  been  divine.”  From  the  use  of 
the  article,  Dorner  introduces  into  the  concept  the  idea  of  the 
“pure,  most  noble  and  perfect”  man. 

Dr.  Baur®®  admits  that  Matt.  xxiv.  30  and  xxvi.  64  refer 
to  Daniel’s  prophecy,  but  shows  that  in  John  i.  53  ;  iii.  13  ; 
vi.  53 ;  and  v.  27  the  appellation  occurs  without  reference  to 
Daniel ;  but  that  Christ,  as  the  Logos  identical  with  God,  and 
so  standing  above  men,  is  called  “Son  of  man,”  in  order  to 
lay  greater  stress  upon  the  human  side  of  his  nature  (p‘.  275). 
Speaking  (p.  278)  of  the  question  in  Matt.  xvi.  13,  “Whom 
do  men  say  that  I,  the  Son  of  man,  am?”  he  says  that  it  is 
a  strange  question  if  the  concept  of  Messiah  were  directly 
bound  up  in  that  of  the  Son  of  man, — it  is  evident 

**  Doctrine  of  Person  of  Christ,  Div.  i.  vol.  i.  p.  54,  T.  and  T.  Clark,  Edinb. 

Hilgenfeld’s  tOTw.  Theologie,  i860,  p.  274ff. 
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from  this  that  the  expression  is  not  a  well-known  and 
common  equivalent  for  Messiah, — it  must  be  taken  either 
in  an  emphatically  high  or  an  emphatically  low  sense. 
In  commenting  on  Matt.  xii.  i-8,  Baur  attempts  (p.  283  ff.) 
to  show  that  the  expression  “Son  of  man”  must  be 
used  in  an  emphatically  low  sense.  The  argument  pro¬ 
ceeds  thus:  You  admit  (verse  3)  that  David  broke  the  letter 
of  the  law  in  eating  the  shew  bread.  You  admit  (verse  5) 
that  the  priests  broke  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  in  attending  the 
temple  service.  You  must  hold  (verse  5)  with  the  prophet 
that  “mercy”  is  more  important  than  the  mere  outward 
performance  of  sacrifice.  Reading,  with  Lachmann  and 
Tischendorf,  instead  of  the  conclusion  is, 

especially  in  connection  with  Mark  ii.  27  (“  the  Sabbath  is 
made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath”),  that  lie  as  a  man 
is  above  the  letter  of  the  law.  If  in  using  the  term  “  Son  of 
man  ”  he  had  been  understood  to  mean  the  Messiah,  the 
argument  would  have  turned  on  the  evidence  of  his  being  the 
Messiah ;  or  if  his  Messiahship  were  admitted,  that  would 
have  precluded  the  need  of  any  argument.  We  may  add  to 
this,  that  the  use  of  the  term  here  in  the  presence  of  the  dis¬ 
ciples  as  a  known  and  familiar  equivalent  of  the  Messiah 
would  have  afforded  them  ground  for  its  use  hereafter.  Their 
abstaining  from  its  use  shows  that  the  name  was,  to  say  the 
least,  enigmatical.  Nor  is  there  anything  out  of  character 
with  his  love,  as  Dorner  supposes,®^  in  such  a  supposition ;  for 
Christ  habitually  spoke  in  parables,  and  his  actions  were  con¬ 
fessedly  enigmas  that  were  not  to  be  explained  till  after  his 
death.  What  our  Lord  states  here  from  the  standpoint  of  his 
consciousness  is,  “The  divine  personage  before  you,  who  has 
taken  upon  himself  the  form  of  a  man,  for  purposes  of  mercy 
may  certainly  subordinate  the  Sabbath  to  the  necessities  of 
his  service  with  as  much  propriety  as  David  or  the  priests.” 
The  neuter  form  in  verse  6  (See  also  the  neuter 

Tzhtov  in  verses  41,  42)  falls  in  naturally,  as  referring  in  our 
Lord’s  mind  to  the  fact  of  the  incarnation  and  its  merciful 


**  Person  of  Christ,  p.  54. 
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significance.  (There  is  thus  no  ground  at  all,  either  internal  or 
external,  for  Baur’s  rejection  of  verse  8  as  a  gloss  of  the  com¬ 
mentators.)  If  it  is  objected  to  this  view,  that  it  is  giving  to 
the  words  a  meaning  beyond  what  was  understood  in  them  at 
the  time,  we  answer,  a  person’s  words  as  well  as  actions  must 
be  interpreted  by  all  we  can  know  about  the  person.  We 
see  no  more  objection  to  Baur’s  idea,  that  there  has  been 
progress  in  the  fulness  of  meaning  attached  successively  to 
the  name  by  the  Synoptists,  by  John,  and  the  later  church, 
than  we  do  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  progress  generally 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament.  But  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  only  the  process  of  bringing  out  explicitly  what  is 
implicitly  in  the  language.  Baur  perhaps  means  that  there 
was  an  advance  in  Christ’s  own  conceptions  of  his  nature. 
The  true  theory  is  that  John,  whose  Gospel  is  essentially  sup¬ 
plementary,  quotes  tho.se  sayings  of  Christ  in  which  the 
doctrine  of  the  Logos  is  more  distinctly  stated.  Under  the 
theory  we  are  now  presenting,  there  is  a  unity,  in  the  under¬ 
lying  thought  of  the  usage  of  the  term  under  consideration, 
running  through  all  the  Gospels.  A  profounder  conception 
of  Christ’s  person  may,  without  objection,  be  supposed  to 
have  possessed  the  church  when  John’s  Gospel  was  written, 
and  have  brought  to  mind  the  deeper  mysteries  of  his  lan¬ 
guage  ;  or,  what  is  more  likely,  the  bent  of  John’s  mind  led 
him  to  lay  hold  of  those  more  profound  subjective  expres¬ 
sions  of  Christ  which  appear  in  John’s  report  of  the  use  of  the 
term  Son  of  man,”  as  well  as  in  other  places. 

Professor  Reubelt,  in  “The  Person  of  Christ,”  a  work 
founded  on  that  of  Dr.  Gess  (pp.  21-25),  while  holding  that 
some  of  the  instances  of  the  use  of  this  term  cannot  be 
explained  without  the  idea  of  the  fulfilling  in  it  of  Daniel’s 
prophecy,  justly  says  that  that  reference  cannot  explain  it  all, 
and  asks.  Why  use  this  exclusively,  rather  than  ‘  ‘  Servant  of 
God,”  “The  Branch,”  or  “Son  of  David,”  which  were 
familiar  terms  with  the  prophets  ?  While  bringing  in  (need¬ 
lessly  as  we  think)  the  conception  of  “ideal  man,”  as  partly 
explaining  its  significance,  the  author  admits  that  emphasis  is 
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given  in  such  a  way,  by  the  term,  to  the  humanity,  as  to 
indicate  that  there  was  something  supernatural  at  the  core 
of  it. 

Hilgenfeld®®  does  not  go  as  far  as  Baur  in  cutting  the  phrase 
“Son  of  man”  loose  from  Dan.  vii.  13,  and  from  a  distinct 
reference  to  the  Jewish  conception  of  the  Messiah  ;  but  he 
gives  preference  (p.  330)  to  Baur’s  explanation  of  the  term, 
as  indicating  “  a  man  in  the  most  genuine  and  the  widest 
sense,  who  did  not  consider  himself  a  stranger  to  anything 
which  pertained  to  the  lot  of  human  life,  even  though  it  be 
the  humblest  and  the  most  limited, — a  man,  in  short,  who 
considered  it  as  his  peculiar  calling  to  undergo  all  the  suffering 
and  sacrifice  natural  to  his  condition.”  This  view  of  Baur  is 
preferred  by  Hilgenfeld  to  Schleiermacher’s  view  of  the  ideal 
man.  The  last  page  of  this  article  is  worth  translating  entire. 

“  We  certainly  cannot  go  back  to  the  old  church  and  still 
common  view  without  enlargement.  If  Jesus  did  by  the 
designation  ‘  Son  of  man  ’  really  refer  to  the  vision  of  Daniel, 
where  one  like  a  son  of  man  comes  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  to 
the  ancient  of  days,  he  has  still  neither  denied  the  general 
significance  of  the  expression,  nor  met  with  it  as  a  current, 
common  designation  of  the  Messiah.  In  the  book  of  Daniel 
the  (undeniably  personal)  Messiah  is  merely  compared  with  a 
son  of  man.  Also,  in  the  original  pre-Christian  Book  of 
Enoch  this  designation  is  still  indeterminate,  even  though  the 
section  of  the  book  from  chapters  37-71,  even  on  other 
grounds  (which  Dillmann  and  his  followers  well  try  their  ut¬ 
most  to  remove,  but  cannot  succeed)  is  demonstrably  a 
Christian  interpolation  in  the  pre-Christian  book,  with  its  Son 
of  man  eternal,  and  at  the  same  time  woman-born.  We  see, 
also,  that  Jesus  did  not  accept  the  Old  Testament  Jewish 
representation  of  the  Messiah  without  enlargement,  but  essen¬ 
tially  transformed  it.  The  current  Messianic  name  ‘  Son  of 
God  ’  which  was  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  heavenly  voice 
(Matt.  iii.  17;  xvii.  5)  he  did  not  altogether  avoid  even  before 

**  Zeitschrift  fuer  wiss.  Theologie,  for  1863,  article  entitled.  Die  Evangelien  und  die 
geschichtliche  Gestalt  Jesu,  pp.  327-334. 
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Peter  (Matt.  xvi.  16)  recognized  him  as  such,  and  the  High 
Priest  (Matt.  xxvi.  63)  compelled  the  definite  declaration. 
Jesus  made  his  likeness  to  a  son  of  man  (a  thing  which  barely 
entered  into  Daniel’s  Messiah)  into  the  principal  idea.  Wholly 
in  addition  to  the  Old  Testament  there  lies  a  constant  antithe¬ 
sis  to  the  current  Jewish  representation  of  the  Messiah  in  thisj 
that  an  earthly  man,  weak  and  frail  as-  all  others,  yes,  more 
homeless  than  they,  gathers  up  into  his  religious  self-conscious¬ 
ness  the  whole  supernatural  glory  of  the  Messiah.  In  this 
sense,  Jesus  in  the  expression  ‘Son  of  man’  designated  him¬ 
self  as  the  Messiah  who  united  in  himself  things  new  and  old 
(com.  Matt.  xiii.  52);  although  his  full  glory  in  the  kingdom 
(com.  Dan.  vii.  13,  14),  together  with  the  prerogatives  of 
judgment  which  he  exercised,  pertained  primarily  to  the 
future.  The  name  ‘  Son  of  man  ’  in  the  conception  of  Jesus 
has  always  this  significance,  that  he  included  the  humility  of 
his  external  appearance  in  the  greatness  of  the  Messiah.  It 
is  also,  precisely  on  this  account,  the  Son  of  man,  who  must 
enter  into  his  glory  through  the  dark  portals  of  suffering  (com. 
Matt.  xvi.  21  ;  xvii.  12;  xxvi.  52).  It  is  the  grandeur  of 
humility  and  self-abasement,  the  spiritual  greatness  in  earthly 
humility  ;  it  is  this  peculiar  principle  of  Christian  meekness 
at  all  times,  through  which  Jesus  transformed  and  spiritualized 
the  Jewish  representation  of  Messiah,  and  in  this  new-born 
aspect  raised  it  to  its  universal  and  historical  significance.” 

Hovey^®  is  not  far  from  this  general  view.  He  says  (p.  47), 
”  Although  this  title  ‘  Son  of  man  ’  is,  in  a  certain  sense, 
virtually  given  to  the  Messiah  in  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  but 
one  of  many  there  given  to  him,  and  is  found  in  but  a  single 
passage.  We  cannot  therefore  suppose  that  it  is  preferred  to 
all  others  by  Jesus  simply  because  it  belonged  to  him  as  the 
Messiah.  His  habitual  choice  of  it  points  to  some  other  and 
special  reason, — a  reason  to  be  sought  in  the  designation  it¬ 
self.  .  .  .  This  designation  emphasizes  the  human  origin  and 
characteristics  ;  it  denotes  one  who  is  man  by  birth  and  nature, 
one  who  is  a  born  man.” 

*®  God  with  Us,  Boston,  1872. 
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Canon  Wordsworth®"^  presents  with  some  modifications  this 
same  view.  He  defines  the  title  as  “  the  name  of  the  second 
person  of  the  ever-blessed  Trinity,  the  eternal  Word,  the 
everlasting  Son,  becoming  incarnate,  and  so  made  the  Son  of 
man.” 

So,  also,  Stuart  on  Dan.  vii.  13,  speaks  of  the  appellation 
as  designating  “  very  significantly  the  frail  and  suffering  con¬ 
dition  of  Jesus  in  his  state  of  humiliation.”  Yet,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  idea  of  degradation,  Stuart  thinks  it  essential  always 
to  refer  the  term  to  Daniel  for  explanation. 

Luthardt,  however,  on  the  “Person  of  Christ”®®  exactly 
reverses  the  true  point  of  view  from  which  the  terms  ”  Son  of 
man  ”  and  “  Son  of  God  ”  are  presented. 

The  correct  idea  seems  to  be  in  Dr.  Bushnell’s  mind  when 
he  asks,  “Who  is  this  that  is  constantly  conceding  his  hu¬ 
manity  ?” 

So  Tholuck  (John  i,  52  (7th  ed.)  )  thinks  that  “prominence 
is  given  by  the  predicate,  in  the  term  ‘Son  of  man,’  to  the 
point  of  the  manifestation  in  humanity,  in  antithesis,  conse¬ 
quently,  to  the  higher  nature.”  This  he  calls  more  properly 
the  ancient  opinion. 

De  Wette’s  view  is  akin  to  this ;®®  justly  reasoning,  from 
Matt.  ix.  6;  xvi.  13,  that  Son  of  man  is  an  indirect  designa¬ 
tion  of  the  Messiah  to  denote  his  human,  humiliated  individu¬ 
ality,  as  contrasted  with  God.  De  Wette,  however,  still 
gives  prominence  to  the  Danielistic  reference. 

Keim,  in  his  “Life  of  Christ,”  pp.  73-76,  uses  the  follow¬ 
ing  language : — 

“It  is  always  to  be  understood,  that  the  mere  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  concept  of  Messiah  did  by  no  means  exhaust  the  sense 
of  the  word  ‘Son  of  man’  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus.  That 
word  which  he  loved  was  to  him,  doubtless,  not  a  mere,  arbi¬ 
trary  word  for  his  Messiahship ;  also,  no  mere  pedagogic, 
enigmatical,  and  learned  word.  It  is  profound  to  the  pro- 

Smith's  Bible  Dictionary,  article  Son  of  Man. 

Bremen  Lectures,  1869,  p.  166,  Gotha,  1869. 

See  Com.  on  Matt.  viii.  20. 
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found,  full  of  meaning,  rich  in  significance,  even  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Old  Testament,  but  also  far  beyond  this  he  has 
spoken  into  it  its  significance.  He  would  designate  himself 
as  the  relative  of  mankind  even  in  his  place  as  Messiah ;  so 
some  would  conclude  from  the  word  itself,  that  since  he  called 
himself  not  only  a  son  of  man,  but  the  son  of  the  man,  he 
thereby  under  the  term  son  reveals  himself  not  chiefly  as 
the  offspring,  but,  in  conformity  to  the  manner  of  speech,  as 
a  fellow-partner  in  the  fullest  sense;  and  under  the  man  refers 
not  to  Joseph,  or  Mary,  or  merely  to  David,  or  Abraham,  or 
Adam,  but  the  germs  in  them  all.  His  particular  expres¬ 
sions  give  the  Sonship  everywhere  this  reference  to  human¬ 
ity;  as  the  Son  of  man  brings  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to 
the  earth,  etc. 

“  It  becomes  present  science  to  build  up  the  truth  out  of 
these  antitheses  and  this  confusion. 

“  The  Son  of  man,  as  one  veiled  indeed,  but  himself  wholly 
conscious  of  his  greatness  and  his  position  as  Messiah* 
selected  this  title.  But  his  knowledge,  and  his  expressed 
will,  which  he,  according  to  Ewald,  assumed  in  this  most 
peculiar  word  and  most  favorite  name,  was  that  of  a  human 
Messiah,  not  merely  according  to  the  grovelling  Judaistic 
ideal  of  a  ruling  and  lordly  Son  of  God,  but  a  companion  or 
mediator  for  men,  a  helping  servant  among  men.  This 
knowledge,  this  will,  lights  up,  like  magic,  the  genuinely 
human  character  and  the  spiritual  conception  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  which  he  always  announced.  He  promised  for 
the  advancement  of  his  work  every  gift,  every  pledge,  which 
could  bring  to  humanity  the  fulfilling  of  their  unquenchable 

admiration,  the  exhibition  of  their  eternal  ideal . For, 

in  truth,  his  glory  lay  in  his  servitude.” 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

The  view  presented  under  this  third  head  is  so  important 
that  we  may  profitably  pursue  it  a  little  farther.  It  is  a  fa¬ 
miliar  principle  in  language,  that  appellations  naturally  ex¬ 
press  not  those  elements  which  are  necessarily  most  central 
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and  essential  in  the  individual  described,  but  those  which  ap¬ 
pear  most  striking  from  the  point  of  view  occupied  by  the 
speaker.  Upon  this  principle,  it  would  be  natural  for  the 
apostles  to  express,  in  the  appellations  they  applied  to  Christ, 
their  exalted  conception  of  his  divinity  and  official  dignity, 
since  from  their  point  of  view  these  were  his  most  striking  at¬ 
tributes.  They  looked  at  Christ  from  humanity  upwards. 
The  humanity  in  him  was  not  so  much  to  be  distinguished 
from  other  humanity,  except  in  its  divine  connections.  To 
them  the  striking  thing  was  that  humanity  had  been  exalted 
to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  a  man  had  been  set  apart  and 
anointed  as  the  King  of  Israel  and  the  Head  of  the  church. 
Hence  the  character  of  the  appellations  by  which  they  in¬ 
stinctively  designated  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  from  the  divine  point  of  contemplation 
the  whole  thought,  and  consequently  the  expression  of  it, 
is  reversed.  In  his  divine  nature,  Christ  looked  at  himself 
from  divinity  downwards.  Therefore,  when  Jesus  in  con¬ 
sciousness  of  his  divinity  speaks  of  the  Messiah,  he  says  Son 
of  man,  since  from  the  heavenly  point  of  view  the  striking 
thing  is  that  divinity  had  joined  itself  to  humanity — that  the 
Word  had  become  flesh. 

We  may  illustrate  by  an  example.  The  European 
would  call  Stanley  “  the  celebrated  African  explorer,”  while 
the  Negro  would  speak  of  him  as  “  the  powerful  white  man 
from  the  north.”  The  Europeans  never  think  of  specifying 
the  color  of  the  celebrated  explorer,  nor  indeed  would  they 
often  refer  to  any  of  the  characteristics  most  familiar  to  them  ; 
while  those  are  precisely  the  things  to  be  incorporated  into  an 
appellation  used  by  those  whose  acquaintance  with  him  is 
formed  only  on  his  tours  of  exploration.  Thus,  by  the  subtile 
workings  of  his  linguistic  instincts,  each  speaker  would  be¬ 
tray  the  position  he  was  in.  The  Englishman  would  assume 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  explorer’s  Caucasian  blood  and 
civilization  ;  and,  because  of  general  familiarity  with  these, 
they  would  be  the  least  noteworthy  things  in  the  person  of 
the  traveller.  Whereas  to  the  Negro  the  qualities  too  famil- 
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iar  for  expression  by  the  explorer’s  countrymen  are  exactly 
the  most  noteworthy  things  which  need  explicit  expression  in 
the  appellation  chosen  in  Africa  to  designate  him.  The  Eng¬ 
lishman  looks  from  Europe  to  Africa ;  the  Negro  looks  from 
Africa  to  Europe.  Hence  the  African  would  assume  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  presence  and  career  of  the  traveller,  and  express 
in  his  appellation  what  was  supplementary,  striking,  and 
mysterious  about  the  traveller’s  person.  This  distinction 
would  not  be  consciously  formulated  either  by  European  or 
African,  yet  it  is  one  of  those  metaphysical  harmonies  which 
philosophical  attention  would  be  sure  to  reveal. 

Thus,  it  comes  about,  as  remarked  above,  that,  taken  in  its 
whole  contents  and  implication,  the  title  “Son  of  man,”  as 
used  by  Christ,  is  a  more  exalted  expression  than  “Son  of 
God.”  But  the  exaltation  arises  from  the  height  of  the  point 
of  view  from  which  the  conception  underlying  the  appellation 
proceeds,  and  thus  there  is  a  natural  explanation  of  the  strik¬ 
ing  fact  that  the  apostles  themselves  did  not  adopt  the  appel¬ 
lation.  The  standpoint  from  which  this  appellation  is  appro¬ 
priate  is  so  high  that  mortals  cannot  attain  it  while  on  earth. 
In  all  their  expressions  concerning  Christ,  the  limitations 
arising  from  their  point  of  view  are  observable.  The  disciples 
most  frequently  called  Jesus,  “Christ,”  or,  in  Hebrew, 
“Messiah,”  which  involves  a  conception  similar  to  that  in  the 
term  “Son  of  God.”  The  humanity  so  apparent  in  Jesus 
was  seen  to  be  elevated  by  the  anointing  of  the  Lord.  Uni¬ 
formly,  the  view  is  from  humanity  upwards,  and  the  appella¬ 
tions  used  naturally  express  the  dignity  of  his  person  rather 
than  the  humiliation  of  his  position.  Thus,  when  Paul  speaks 
of  the  Saviour  as  “the  man,”  to  complete  the  conception  he 
adds  “Christ  Jesus.”  The  title  “Son  of  man  ”  was  inap¬ 
propriate  to  the  disciples,  because  of  the  impossibility  of  their 
naturally  making  the  assumptions  which  the  use  of  the  term 
involves.  But  the  appellation  falls  most  appropriately  from 
Christ’s  own  lips  when  speaking  of  himself,  because  the 
assumption  involved  in  its  use  was  perfectly  natural  and  con¬ 
gruous,  since  he  was  the  Divine  Word  become  flesh. 
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The  exceptions  confirm  the  rule.  The  martyr  Stephen,  in 
his  dying  moments,  exclaims,  “  Behold,  I  see  the  heavens 
opened,  and  the  Son  of  man  standing  on  the  right  hand  of 
God  ”  (Acts  vii.  56).  It  is  noticeable  that  the  scene  is  here 
laid  in  heaven,  and  that  the  words  are  those  of  one  who  was 
for  the  moment  exalted  in  vision  to  the  heavenly  point  of 
view.  Now  in  heaven,  where  the  divine  nature  is  so  fully 
revealed,  the  most  wonderful  characteristic  of  Christ  is  not 
the  glory  of  his  natural  attributes,  but  the  condescension  of 
his  love.  The  things  calling  for  expression  in  the  appellation 
applied  to  Christ  in  heaven  relate  to  the  condescension  of  his 
mission.  He  is  not  merely  the  Word  by  whom  the  worlds 
were  made,  but  he  is  the  “Word  made  flesh;”  he  is  “the  Lamb 
of  God.”  The  burden  of  the  heavenly  song  is  the  glory  of 
“the  Lamb  that  was  slain.”  The  experiences  of  the  incar¬ 
nation  constitute  the  crowning  glory  in  the  manifestation  of 
the  Divine  Word.  Hence,  from  the  lips  of  one  exalted  in 
vision  to  the  heavenly  world,  as  Stephen  was,  the  appellation 
“Son  of  man,”  by  which  to  designate  Christ,  was  most 
natural ;  and  so  the  situation  of  the  speaker  accounts  for 
the  exception,  and  proves  the  rule.  Perhaps,  however, 
Stephen  here  alludes  to  and  merely  quotes  the  words  of 
Christ. 

Rev.  i.  13  and  xiv.  14  also  present  an  apparent,  but  no 
real,  exception  to  the  rule,  that  the  appellation  “the  Son  of 
man  ”  was  instinctively  avoided  by  the  disciples  and  early 
Christians ;  for  in  both  these  passages  the  term  is  without  the 
article,  and  the  person  described  is  said  to  be  not  the  Son  of 
man,  but  one  like  a  son  of  man.  While,  therefore,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  person  referred  to  in  these  passages 
is  Christ,  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  apostles  did  not  use  the 
term  here  as  an  appellative.  The  ofiocov  makes  it  necessary 
to  understand  uUo  di^dptozou,  in  its  common  sense,  as  indi¬ 
cating  humanity  merely.  As  Stuart  remarks  upon  the  pas¬ 
sages,  “  It  would  be  incongruous  to  say  one  like  to  the  Son 
of  man,  for  inasmuch  as  he  who  now  makes  his  appearance 
is  himself  the  Son  of  man;  ....  so  it  would  be  merely 
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saying  that  he  was  like  himself.”  “The  majesty  and  sub¬ 
limity  of  the  personage  who  makes  his  appearance  in  the 
present  case  are  described  in  the  sequel,  and  nothing  more  is 
here  designated  by  ofiocov  wfal  (hd (jwnoo  than  that  the  form 
was  human.” 

Trench’s  objection  to  this  explanation,  that  the  omission  of 
the  article  here  does  not  require  the  translation  “  a  son  of 
man  ”  any  more  than  uloz  dsou,  in  Matt  xxvii.  40,  demands 
to  be  translated  son  of  God,”  and  rcviu/m  dsou  ‘*a  spirit 
of  God,”  cannot  be  maintained;  for  in  the  case  of  uld^  Oeou 
and  dsou  they  had  each  come  into  such  common  use 

as  to  have  almost  acquired  the  significance  of  proper  names. 
Whereas  6  yfoc  tou  dut)fj(o7:ou  had  never,  so  far  as  we  have 
evidence,  been  used  by  the  apostles  even  as  an  appellative. 
Much  less  should  we  find  them  using  it  at  once  as  a  proper 
name. 

This  third  explanation  of  the  significance  of  the  title 
“Son  of  man  ”  explains  most  naturally  the  constant  presence 
of  the  article  in  it.  “The  Son  of  man”  is  a  character  unique 
in  heaven.  With  one  only  of  the  human  race  has  God  in 
his  fulness  connected  himself.  He  is  from  the  heavenly  point 
of  view  the  only  Son  of  man.  Only  in  one  instance  has  the 
Word  become  flesh.  In  the  uniqueness  of  this  translation 
we  find  “the  understood  range  of  thought”  indicated  by  the 
presence  of  the  article.  This  is  sufficient  for  its  use  without 
reference  to  the  passage  in  Daniel. 

This  explanation  of  the  title  also  explains  the  remarkable  as¬ 
sumptions  of  power  and  authority  which  are  made  under  it. 
The  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity  fitted  himself  to  be  our 
Judge  by  becoming  the  Son  of  man.  Through  that  act  he  made 
himself  our  peer.  In  him  we  have  an  High  Priest  that  can 
be  touched  with  a  feeling  of  our  infirmities.  Because  of  the 
voluntary  humiliation  of  the  Divine  Word  all  shall  know  that 
his  judgment,  even  when  severe,  is  executed  in  love.  Christ 
has  power  to  forgive  sin,  because  he  was  the  Son  of  man ; 
since  it  was  on  the  humiliation  of  deity  involved  in  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  that  title  that  the  atonement  was  conditioned. 
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From  this  point  of  view,  also,  there  is  appropriateness  in 
Christ’s  saying  that  the  Son  of  man  came  down  from  heaven, 
and  at  the  same  time  affirming  that  he  is  in  heaven  (John  iii. 
13).  Indeed,  in  this  passage  the  inherent  dignity  of  the 
appellation  appears  more  clearly,  perhaps,  than  anywhere  else. 

As  already  intimated,  the  use  of  this  term  is  an  incidental 
but  striking  confirmation  both  of  the  genuineness  and  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  Gospels  and  of  the  truth  of  the  orthodox  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  twofold  nature  of  Christ. 

On  any  of  the  conceivable  views  of  the  meaning  of  the 
term,  the  limitations  of  its  use  in  unauthentic  Gospels  would 
not  have  been  such  as  we  have  found  them  to  be.  If  the 
Gospels  are  of  late  origin,  no  motive  can  be  assigned  to  the 
writers  for  the  introduction  of  so  peculiar  a  phrase,  and  one 
which  was  so  foreign  to  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  which  were 
undoubtedly  written  during  the  apostolic  age ;  and,  if  they 
were  the  work  of  deluded  men  or  deceivers  at  a'ny  time,  it  is 
most  unlikely  that  the  phrase  should  have  been  chosen,  and 
used  in  so  peculiar  a  manner.  In  the  first  place,  its  use  would 
not  have  been  natural  to  writers  having  the  Jews  in  view,  for 
the  Jews  had  other  more  familiar  designations  for  their 
expected  Hero  and  Deliverer.  All  Jewish  hopes  centred  in 
one  who  should  bear  the  title  ‘^Christ”  or  “Messiah.” 
John  the  Baptist  is  compelled  to  deny  that  he  is  the  Christ. 
The  woman  at  the  well  of  Sychar  was  moved,  by  the  Saviour’s 
searching  knowledge  of  her  heart,  to  exclaim,  “Is  not  this 
the  Christ?'”  The  popular  expectation  appears  in  John  vii. 
40-42.  Some  of  the  multitude,  therefore,  “  when  they  heard 
these  words,  said,  This  is  of  a  truth  a  prophet.  Others  said. 
This  is  the  Christ.  But  some  said.  What,  doth  the  Christ  come 
out  of  Galilee  ?  Hath  not  the  Scripture  said,  that  the  Christ 
cometh  of  the  seed  of  David  ?  and  from  Bethlemem,  the  village 
where  David  was?”  The  burden  of  Paul’s  preaching  was 
to  show  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ  (Acts  xvii.  3).  The  high 
priest  adjures  Jesus  to  say  whether  he  was  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God  (Matt.  xxvi.  63).  “Jesus  saith  unto  him.  Thou 
hast  said :  nevertheless  I  say  unto  you.  Henceforth  ye  shall 
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see  the  Son  of  man  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  power,  and 
coming  on  the  clouds  of  heaven.”  The  apostles  labored 
throughout  their  lives  to  make  the  Jews  accept  Jesus  as  the 
Christ,  and  this  is  the  term  most  likely  to  have  been  put  in 
the  mouth  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospels  by  any  but  genuine  writers. 

Nor,  in  the  second  place,  would  the  theory  that  the  term 
signifies  the  model  man  furnish  motives  to  writers  who  were 
not  genuine  to  use  the  term  after  the  manner  that  we  find  it 
used  in  the  New  Testament.  According  to  this  theory,  the 
term  hid  in  it  an  appeal  to  the  Gentiles.  This  would  have 
offended  the  Jews.  The  animosity  of  that  race  would  have 
been  aroused  by  such  an  appeal.  Furthermore,  on  this  sup¬ 
position,  why  did  not  the  apostles  and  their  companions  use 
the  term  when  preaching  and  writing  to  the  Gentiles  ?  Why 
is  it  represented  as  never  used  except  in  the  presence  of  Jew¬ 
ish  auditors  ?  This  is  all  the  more  forcible  if,  as  is  doubtless 
the  case,  the  Epistles  were  written  before  the  Gospels  had 
secured  general  circulation,  even  if  not  before  they  were 
written.  The  apparent  incongruity  between  this  and  the 
other  titles  applied  to  Christ  would  deter  conscious  deceivers 
from  using  it,  and  would  have  prevented  it  from  being  sug¬ 
gested  to  those  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  taken  active 
part  in  the  construction  of  myths  and  legends.  The  bent  of 
mind  in  ungenuine  writers  would  be  in  the  direction  of  remov¬ 
ing  apparent  difficulties.  Whereas,  the  use  of  this  title 
multiplies  the  apparent  difficulties,  which  are  only  explained 
upon  deep  study  and  thorough  comprehension  of  the  whole. 

Finally,  the  third  theory,  which  so  fully  accords  with  the 
facts,  is  altogether  too  subtile  and  profound  to  find  support  in 
any  representation  that  does  not  rest  upon  truth  ;  for,  when 
properly  understood,  truth  is  far  more  strange  than  fiction. 
The  truth  concerning  the  nature,  relations,  and  work  of 
Christ  does  not  reveal  itself  to  superficial  observation.  Tak¬ 
ing  the  record  ju.st  as  it  is,  we  find  that  the  purported  authors 
of  the  Gospels  entertain  the  most  exalted  conception  of  their 
Hero  which  it  is  possible  for  the  human  mind  to  entertain. 
We  find  them  repeatedly  calling  him  the  ”  Son  of  the  living 
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God,”  and  applying  to  him  the  most  sacred  Jewish  equiva¬ 
lent  for  that  expression,  namely,  the  ^'Messiah,”  and  this 
when  the  longing  of  the  Jews  for  the  coming  of  this  Messiah 
was  most  intense.  So  possessed  were  the  apostles  by  the  belief 
that  their  Hero  had  risen  from  the  dead,  that  they  preached 
the  hopes  connected  with  such  a  fact  in  the  face  of  every 
danger,  and  yielded  up  their  lives  to  attest  the  sincerity  of 
their  belief. 

Now  the  mind  of  man  is  no  more  capricious  in  its  general 
operations  than  are  the  other  forces  of  nature.  The  will  is 
free,  indeed,  but  the  intellect  is  not  free.  It  has  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  other  forces  in  nature.  The  mind  can  be  intoxicated 
by  truths  too  large  for  its  capacity  as  really  as  the  brain  can 
be  intoxicated  by  alcohol.  We  may  not  be  able  to  determine 
the  number  of  drops  of  alcohol  required  in  a  given  case  to 
intoxicate;  but  we  can  estimate  it  near  enough  for  practical 
purposes.  So  it  is  with  the  motives  that  underlie  such 
intense  activities  as  those  engaged  in  laying  the  foundations 
of  Christianity,  and  in  giving  shape  to  its  early  literature. 
The  conceptions  of  Christ’s  nature  appearing  in  the  New 
Testament  as  the  firm  belief  of  the  apostles  are  such  as  would 
be  sure  to  turn  the  heads  of  actors  who  are  not  genuine,  and 
to  throw  out  of  proportion  any  literary  productions  which 
might  originate  with  them.  Nothing  but  the  essential 
integrity  of  the  writers,  and  their  truthfulness  in  transmitting 
their  impressions,  could  have  prevented  the  New  Testament 
from  becoming  a  burlesque,  like  so  many  other  intended 
revelations  of  the  Unseen. 

Yet  what  have  we  here  found  in  the  singular  use  of  this 
term?  We  have  found  the  Hero  himself  represented  as 
habitually  applying  a  title  to  himself  which  his  admiring  dis¬ 
ciples  instinctively  shrank  from  using  of  him.  This  appella¬ 
tion,  though  apparently  unintelligible  to  those  whom  he  was 
addressing,  and  devoid  of  anything  in  its  sound  that  was  pre¬ 
possessing,  and  having  on  its  face  nothing  that  corresponded 
to  their  exalted  conception  of  their  expected  Deliverer,  was, 
notwithstanding,  suffered  to  go  into  accepted  history  without 
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explanation.  This  is  certainly  most  singular,  and  nothing  but 
extreme  desire  to  transmit  impressions  as  they  were  made 
upon  the  original  writers  will  account  for  it.  On  the  strength 
of  such  evidence,  the  record  may  be  accepted  without  ques¬ 
tion  as  genuine,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  record  has  not 
been  seriously  tampered  with,  since  the  effects  of  such  tam¬ 
pering  would  certainly  have  been  apparent  in  the  remarkable 
use  of  the  term  under  consideration. 

On  the  supposition  that  unauthentic  hands  have  touched 
the  literature  of  the  New  Testament  at  any  point,  either  in 
their  production  or  their  transmission,  the  undesigned  har¬ 
mony  which  appears  so  clearly  in  the  use  of  this  term  would 
inevitably  have  been  disturbed.  While,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  whole  complex  phenomenon  develops  naturally  enough 
out  of  the  truths  involved  in  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  Christ’s 
essential  and  blended  divine  and  human  nature,  as  recorded  and 
transmitted  by  human  agents  of  scrupulous  care  and  honesty. 
What  we  have  in  the  Scriptures  are  not  counterfeits,  but 
facts.  They  are  not  explanations  of  truths,  but  the  truths 
themselves.  The  writers  have  given  to  us  what  their  eyes  had 
seen  and  their  ears  had  handled  of  the  Word  of  God.  On 
no  other  supposition  can  so  singular  a  linguistic  usage  as  we 
have  been  considering  be  explained. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

THE  BOOK  OF  JUBILEES. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  ETHIOPIC  BY  PROFESSOR  GEO.  H.SCHODDE,  PH.  D., 
CAPITAL  UNIVERSITY,  COLUMBUS,  O. 

[  Continued  from  Vol.  xliv,  p.  ^4^.  ] 

Chap.  XLVI.  i.  And  it  happened  after  the  death  of  Jacob 
that  the  children  of  Israel  increased  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  2. 
And  they  became  a  great  people,  and  they  were  all  united  in 
their  hearts,  so  that  each  loved  his  brother  and  every  man 
assisted  his  brother,  and  they  increased  and  multiplied  and 
increased  very  much.  3.  And  ten  weeks  of  years  were  all 
the  days  of  the  life  of  Joseph  which  he  lived  after  his  father, 
and  he  was  no  enemy  or  anything  wicked  in  all  the  days  of 
the  life  of  Joseph  which  he  lived  after  his  father  Jacob,  for  all 
the  Egyptians  honored  the  sons  of  Jacob  during  all  the  days 
of  the  life  of  Joseph.  4.  And  Joseph  died  when  he  was  one 
hundred  and  ten  years  old :  seventeen  years  he  lived  in  the 
land  of  Canaan  and  ten  years  he  was  a  servant,  and  three  years 
he  was  in  prison,  and  eighty  years  he  was  under  the  king 
ruling  all  the  land  of  Egypt.  5.  And  all  his  brothers  died, 
and  all  that  generation.  6.  And  he  commanded  the  children 
of  Israel,  before  he  died,  that  they  should  carry  up  his  bones 
when  they  would  go  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  7.  And  he 
made  them  swear  concerning  his  bones,  for  he  knew  that  the 
Egyptians  would  not  again  bring  out  his  bones  and  bury  them 
in  the  land  of  Canaan,  for  Memkeron,  the  king  of  Canaan, 
while  he  was  dwelling  in  the  land  of  Asur,  was  fighting  in  the 
valley  with  the  king  of  Egypt  and  killed  him  there  and 
pursued  the  Egyptians  to  the  gates  of  Eromon.  8.  But  he 
was  unable  to  enter,  for  a  second  new  king  ruled  over  Egypt, 
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and  he  was  more  powerful  than  he ;  and  he  returned  to  the 
land  of  Canaan,  and  the  gates  of  Egypt  were  locked  and  no 
one  entered  Egypt.  9.  And  Joseph  died  in  the  forty-sixth 
jubilee,  in  the  sixth  week,  in  the  second  year  ;  and  they  buried 
him  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  all  his  brothers  died  after  him. 
10.  And  the  king  of  Egypt  went  out  to  fight  with  the  king  of 
Canaan  in  the  forty-seventh  jubilee,  in  the  second  week,  in 
the  second  year  thereof ;  and  the  children  of  Israel  brought 
out  the  bones  of  all  the  sons  of  Jacob  except  the  bones  of 
Joseph,  and  buried  them  in  the  fields,  in  the  double  caves  in 
the  mountains,  ii.  And  the  most  returned  to  Egypt,  and  a 
few  of  them  remained  behind  in  the  mountains  of  Hebron, 
and  thy  father  Anbaram  [Amram]  remained  with  them.  12. 
And  the  king  of  Canaan  overcame  the  king  of  Egypt  and 
locked  the  portals  of  Egypt.  13.  And  he  devised  an  evil  plan 
against  the  children  of  Israel  that  he  would  torment  them, 
and  he  said  to  the  men  of  Egypt :  “Behold,  the  people  of  the 
children  have  increased  and  multiplied  more  than  we  ;  behold, 
we  will  plot  against  them  before  they  become  too  many,  and 
will  torment  them  with  slavery,  before  a  murder  comes  over 
us  and  before  these  become  our  enemies ;  if  not,  these  will 
unite  with  the  enemy  and  will  depart  out  of  our  land,  for  their 
faces  and  hearts  are  toward  the  land  of  Canaan.”  14.  And 
he  set  over  them  work-overseers  that  they  should  torment 
them  with  slave  work.  15.  And  they  commanded  them, and 
they  built  strong  cities  for  Pharaoh,  Pithom  and  Ramses,  and 
they  built  all  the  walls  and  sides  which  had  fallen  in  in  the 
cities  of  Egypt.  16.  And  they  oppressed  them  with  service, 
but  as  much  as  they  abused  them  so  much  they  increased  and 
so  much  they  multiplied.  17.  And  the  men  of  Egypt 
considered  the  children  of  Israel  unclean. 

Chap.  XLVII.  i.  And  in  the  seventh  week,  in  the  seventh 
year,  in  the  forty-seventh  jubilee,  thy  father  came  from  the 
land  of  Canaan,  and  thou  wast  born  in  the  fourth  week,  in 
the  sixth  year,  in  the  forty-eighth  jubilee,  which  are  the  days 
of  the  persecution  over  the  sons  of  Israel.  2.  And  King 
Pharaoh,  of  Egypt,  issued  a  command  concerning  them,  that 
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they  should  throw  all  their  children,  every  male,  into  the 
river.  3.  And  they  threw  them  in  seven  months,  until  the 
day  when  thou  wast  born  :  but  thy  mother  hid  thee  three 
months  ;  and  they  told  about  her.  4.  And  she  made  for  thee 
an  ark,  and  covered  it  with  pitch  and  asphalt,  and  laid  it  in 
the  gra.ss,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  placed  thee  into  it 
seven  days  ;  and  thy  mother  came  in  the  night  and  nursed 
thee,  and  during  the  days  thy  sister  Miriam  protected  thee 
from  the  wild  animals.  5.  And  in  those  days  Tarmuth,  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh,  came  to  bathe  in  the  river,  and  .she 
heard  thy  voice  crying,  and  she  told  her  Hebrew  maidens  that 
they  should  bring  thee  out ;  and  they  brought  thee  to  them. 

6.  And  they  took  thee  out  of  the  ark,  and  she  pitied  thee. 

7.  And  thy  sister  said  :  “  Shall  I  go  and  call  for  thee  one  of 

the  Hebrew  women,  who  shall  raise  and  nurse  this  child  for 
thee?”  8.  And  she  said :  “Go.”  9.  And  she  went  and 

called  thy  mother  Jokabed,  and  she  gave  her  wages,  and  she 
raised  thee.  10.  And  when  thou  didst  grow,  they  brought 
thee  to  the  house  of  Pharaoh,  and  thou  becamest  his  son  ; 
and  Anbaram,  thy  father,  taught  thee  writing,  ii.  And 
when  thou  didst  complete  three  weeks,  he  brought  thee  to 
the  royal  court.  12.  And  thou  wast  in  the  court  three  weeks 
of  years,  until  the  day  when  thou  didst  go  out  of  the  royal 
court,  and  didst  see  the  Egyptian  as  he  was  beating  thy  friend 
from  among  the  children  of  Israel.  13.  And  thou  slewest  him 
and  hid  him  in  the  sand,  and  on  the  following  day  thou 
foundest  tw'o  of  the  children  of  Israel  quarrelling,  and  didst 
say  to  the  more  powerful :  ‘  ‘  Why  dost  thou  beat  thy  brother  ?” 
14.  And  he  became  angry  and  wroth,  and  said:  “Who  has 
set  thee  a  ruler  and  prince  over  us  ?  15.  Dost  thou  desire  to 

kill  me,  as  thou  didst  kill  the  Egyptian  ye.sterday?”  16.  And 
thou  didst  fear  and  flee  on  account  of  these  words. 

Chap.  XLVIII.  i.  And  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  third 
week  of  the  forty-ninth  jubilee,  thou  didst  go  and  dwell  here 
five  weeks  and  one  year,  and  didst  return  to  Egypt  in  the 
second  week,  in  the  second  year,  in  the  fiftieth  jubilee. 
2.  And  thou  knowest  what  he  spoke  to  thee  at  Mt.  Sinai, 
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and  what  the  prince  Masterra  desired  to  do  with  thee,  as  thou 
returnest  to  Egypt,  on  the  way,  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles. 

3.  Did  he  not  with  all  his  power  seek  to  kill  thee,  and  to  save 
the  Egyptians  out  of  thy  hand,  when  thou  sawest  that  thou 
wert  sent  to  deliver  judgments  and  vengeance  over  the  Egyp" 
tians?  4.  And  I  delivered  thee  out  of  his  hands,  and  thou 
didst  the  signs  and  wonders  for  which  I  had  sent  thee  to  do 
in  Egypt  over  Pharaoh  and  over  all  his  house  and  over  his 
servants  and  over  his  people.  5.  And  the  Lord  inflicted  a 
great  vengeance  upon  them  for  Israel’s  sake,  and  beat  them 
and  killed  them  through  blood  and  frogs  and  flies  and  dog 
flies  and  breaking-out  skin-diseases,  and  also  their  animals 
by  death,  and  through  hail,  by'which  he  destroyed  every¬ 
thing  that  grew  for  them ;  and  through  grasshoppers,  who  ate 
the  rest  that  had  been  left  by  the  hail,  and  through  dark¬ 
ness  ;  and  also  the  first-born  of  man  and  animals ;  and  on  all  • 
their  idols  the  Lord  took  vengeance  and  burned  them  with 
fire.  6.  And  everything  was  sent  through  thy  hand,  that 
thou  shouldst  do  it  before  it  was  done,  and  thou  didst  tell  it 
to  the  king  of  Egypt  and  before  all  of  his  servants  and  be¬ 
fore  his  people.  7.  And  everything  took  place  according  to 
thy  words :  ten  great  and  terrible  judgments  came  over  the 
land  of  Egypt,  that  they  might  take  vengeance  for  Israel. 
And  all  the  deeds  of  the  Lord  concerning  Israel  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  ordinance  which  he  covenanted  with  Abraham, 
that  he  would  take  vengeance  upon  them,  according  as  they 
had  served  the  F^gyptians  in  oppression.  8.  And  the  prince 
Mastema  placed  himself  against  thee,  and  endeavored  to 
throw  thee  into  the  hand  of  Pharaoh  and  aided  the  sorcerers 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  stood  by  them,  and  they  performed 
them  before  thee :  the  evils,  however,  we  permitted  them  to 
perform,  but  their  remedies  we  did  not  suffer  them  to  per¬ 
form  by  their  hands.  9.  And  the  Lord  struck  them  with 
a  dire  pox,  and  they  were  not  able  to  withstand,  for  we  de¬ 
stroyed  them  so  that  they  could  not  do  a  single  sign.  10. 
And  amid  all  the  signs  and  wonders,  the  prince  Mastema 
was  not  ashamed,  until  he  became  powerful  and  cried  to  the 
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Egyptians  that  they  should  pursue  after  thee  with  all  the 
power  of  the  Egyptians,  with  their  wagons  and  with  their 
horses  and  with  all  the  masses  of  the  people  of  Egypt.  1 1 .  And 
I  stood  between  the  Egyptians  and  thee,  and  between  them 
and  Israel,  and  I  saved  the  Israelites  out  of  their  hands 
and  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians.  12.  And  the  Lord 
led  them  through  the  middle  of  the  sea,  as  if  it  were  dry 
land.  13.  And  all  the  people  he  caused  to  come  out  to 
pursue  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  cast  into  the  midst  of  the 
sea,  into  the  depths  of  the  abysses,  instead  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  because  the  people  of  Egypt  had  thrown  their 
children  by  the  hundreds  into  the  river:  vengeance  was  taken 
upon  them  and  one  thousand  powerful  men,  and  those  that 
were  strong,  perished  on  account  of  one  suckling  babe  which 
they  had  cast  into  the  river  from  amongst  thy  people.  14. 
And  on  the  fourteenth  day,  and  on  the  fifteenth  day,  and  on 
the  sixteenth  day,  and  on  the  seventeenth  day,  and  on  the 
eighteenth  day,  the  prince  Mastema  was  bound  and.chained 
behind  the  children  of  Israel,  so  that  he  could  not  accuse  the 
children  of  Israel.  15.  But  on  the  nineteenth  day  we 
let  him  loose,  so  that  he  could  help  the  Egyptians,  and  that 
they  could  pursue  the  children  of  Israel;  and  he  made  hard 
their  hearts  and  strengthened  them  and  he  became  powerful 
according  to  the  Lord  our  God,  so  that  he  could  smite  the 
Egyptians  and  hurl  them  into  the  sea.  16.  And  on  the 
fifteenth  day  we  bound  him,  so  that  he  could  not  accuse  the 
children  of  Israel  on  the  day  when  they  asked  for  the  utensils 
and  clothing  from  the  men  of  Egypt,  utensils  of  silver  and 
utensils  of  gold  and  utensils  of  iron,  in  order  to  despoil  the 
Egyptians  for  having  served  him  a  service  in  oppression :  and 
we  did  not  cause  the  children  of  Israel  to  go  out  of  Egypt 
empty  handed. 

Chap.  XLIX.  i.  Remember  the  command  which  the  Lord 
commanded  thee  concerning  the  Pascah,  that  thou  shalt  keep 
it  in  its  time,  on  the  fourteenth  of  the  first  month,  that  thou 
shalt  kill  it  before  the  evening  come,  and  that  they  shall  eat  it 
during  the  night,  on  the  evening  of  the  fifteenth,  from  the 
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time  of  the  setting  of  the  sun,  for  this  is  the  first  day  of  the 
festival  and  the  first  Pascah.  2.  But  ye  were  engaged  in 
eating  the  Pascah  in  Egypt  while  all  the  powers  of  Mastema 
were  sent  forth  in  Egypt  to  destroy  all  the  first-born  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  from  the  first-born  of  Pharaoh  to  the  first-born 
of  the  captive  servant  maid  in  the  mill,  and  down  to  the 
the  animals.  3.  And  this  is  the  sign  which  the  Lord  gave 
them :  In  every  house  at  whose  portals  they  had  thrown 
the  blood  of  a  year  old  sheep,  into  this  house  they  did  not 
enter  to  kill  those  that  were  locked  in  it,  so  that  all  who  were 
in  the  house  were  saved,  because  the  sign  of  blood  was  upon 
the  portals.  4.  And  the  powers  of  the  Lord  did  everything 
as  the  Lord  commanded  them,  and  they  passed  by  all  the 
sons  of  Israel,  and  no  plague  came  over  them  to  destroy  any 
soul  from  their  midst,  neither  of  beast  nor  of  man,  not  even  a 
dog.  And  the  plague  was  in  Egypt  exceedingly  great,  and 
there  was  no  house  in  Egypt  in  which  there  was  no  dead  body 
and  weeping  and  lamentation.  4.  And  all  Israel  was  engaged 
in  eating  the  meat  of  the  Pascah  and  drinking  wine,  and  they 
lauded  and  thanked  and  blessed  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers, 
and  were  prepared  to  go  out  from  under  the  yoke  of  Egypt 
and  from  under  its  slavery.  5.  But  thou,  remember  this  day  all 
the  days  of  thy  life,  once  in  the  year,  on  its  day,  according  to  all 
the  law  thereof,  and  thou  shalt  not  change  the  day  for  another 
day,  or  the  month  for  another  month.  6.  For  it  is  an  ordi¬ 
nance  of  eternity,  which  is  engraven  on  the  tablets  of  heaven 
concerning  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  shall  observe  each 
year  by  year  the  festivals  ;  once  a  year,  in  all  their  generations, 
and  it  has  no  limit  of  days,  for  it  is  ordained  for  eternity. 
7.  And  a  man,  if  he  is  pure  and  does  not  come  to  observe  in 
its  time  the  day,  to  bring  an  offering  which  is  acceptable  be¬ 
fore  the  Lord  on  the  day  of  the  festival,  and  to  eat  and  to 
drink  before  the  Lord,  on  the  day  of  his  festival,  that  man 
shall  be  rooted  out,  if  he  is  pure  and  near,  because  he  has  not 
brought  the  offering  to  the  Lord  in  its  time,  and  that  man 
places  a  sin  upon  himself.  Let  the  children  of  Israel,  who 
will  yet  come,  observe  the  Pascah  on  the  day  of  its  time,  on 
VOL.  XLIV.  No.  176. 
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the  fourteenth  of  the  first  month,  between  the  evenings,  in 
the  third  part  of  the  day  to  the  third  part  of  the  night ;  for 
two  parts  of  the  day  are  given  to  the  light  and  the  third  to  the 
evening ;  this  it  is  that  the  Lord  has  commanded  that  thou 
shalt  observe  it  between  the  evenings.  8.  And  it  shall  not 
take  place  in  the  morning,  at  any  time  of  daylight,  but  only 
at  the  limits  of  the  evenings ;  and  they  shall  eat  it  in  the  time 
of  evening  until  the  third  night,  and  whatever  is  left  of  all  the 
meat  on  the  third  night,  they  shall  again  burn  in  the  fire. 
9.  And  they  shall  not  cook  it  in  water  and  shall  not  eat  it 
raw,  but  carefully  roasted  on  the  fire  and  broiled  on  the  fire ; 
its  head  together  with  the  intestines  they  shall  roast,  and  its 
feet,  and  shall  not  break  any  bone  within  it,  for  none  of  the 
children  of  Israel  shall  have  any  bone  broken.  10.  On  this 
account  the  Lord  has  commanded  the  children  of  Israel  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  Pascah  on  the  day  of  its  time,  and  that  no  bone  in 
it  shall  be  broken,  for  it  is  a  festival  and  a  day  commanded, 
and  there  must  be  no  change  from  it  from  one  day  to'  another, 
or  from  one  month  to  another,  but  on  the  day  shall  its  festi. 
val  be  observed,  ii.  But  thou,  command  the  children  of 
Israel  that  they  should  observe  the  Pascah  on  its  days  in  all 
the  years,  once  each  year,  on  the  day  of  its  fixed  time,  and 
that  it  shall  become  a  memorial  before  the  Lord  which  is  ac¬ 
ceptable,  and  that  no  plague  come  over  them  to  kill  them  and 
to  scourge  them  in  that  year.  12.  If  they  observe  the  Pascah 
in  its  time  in  everything  as  they  have  been  commanded,  then 
it  is  not  allowed  them  to  eat  it  outside  of  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Lord,  and  all  the  people  of  the  assembly  of  Israel  shall  ob¬ 
serve  it  in  its  time.  13.  Every  man  who  is  twenty  years  and 
above  who  comes  on  that  day  shall  eat  it  in  the  sanctuary  of 
your  God  before  the  Lord,  for  thus  it  is  written  and  ordained 
that  they  shall  eat  it  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord.  14.  And 
when  the  children  of  Israel  come  into  the  land  which  they 
shall  possess,  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  plant  the  tent  of 
the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  the  land,  within  one  of  their  hosts, 
until  the  time  when  the  sanctuarv  of  the  Lord  shall  have  been 
Jbuilt  in  the  land,  then  they  shall  come  and  observe  the  Pascah 
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in  the  midst  of  the  tent  of  the  Lord,  and  shall  sacrifice  it  be¬ 
fore  the  Lord  from  year  to  year.  15.  And  in  the  days  when 
a  house  shall  have  been  built  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  in  the 
land  of  their  inheritance,  they  shall  go  there  and  slay  the 
Pascah  in  the  evening,  as  the  sun  goes  down,  in  the  third  part 
of  the  day.  16.  And  they  shall  place  the  blood  on  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  altar,  and  the  fat  they  shall  lay  upon  the  fire  upon  the 
altar,  and  shall  eat  flesh  thereof  that  has  been  roasted  at  the 
fire,  in  the  court  of  the  sanctuary  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
17.  And  they  must  not  observe  the  Pascah  in  their  cities  and 
in  all  their  districts,  but  only  before  the  tent  of  the  Lord  or 
before  his  house,  where  his  name  dwells,  so  that  ye  do  not 
trespass  against  the  Lord.  18.  But  thou,  Moses,  command 
the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  shall  observe  the  ordinance  of 
the  Pascah  as  it  has  been  commanded  to  thee,  that  they  shall 
observe  the  day  year  by  year,  and  its  day  and  the  festival  of 
the  unleavened  bread,  that  they  shall  eat  unleavened  bread 
seven  days,  so  that  they  observe  its  festival,  that  they  bring  an 
offering  day  by  day  in  these  seven  days  of  the  Pascah  before 
the  Lord  on  the  altar  of  your  God.  19.  For  this  festival  ye 
observed  with  trembling  when  ye  went  out  of  Egypt  until  ye 
had  gone  through  the  sea  into  the  desert  of  Sur,  for  on  the 
shore  of  the  sea  ye  completed  it. 

Chap.  L.  i.  And  after  this  law  I  made  known  to  thee  the 
days  of  Sabbaths  in  the  desert  Sinai,  which  is  between  Elam 
and  Sinai.  2.  And  I  told  you  concerning  the  Sabbaths  of  the 
earth  on  Mt.  Sinai,  and  concerning  the  years  of  jubilees  with 
the  Sabbaths  ;  and  also  the  year  I  mentioned  to  you  ;  but  the 
year  thereof  we  did  not  tell  you,  until  thou  comest  into  the  land 
which  ye  shall  possess ;  and  ye  shall  make  the  land  also 
observe  the  Sabbaths  for  those  dwelling  in  it,  and  the  years 
of  jubilees  shall  learn.  3.  Concerning  this  I  have  ordained 
for  thee  the  weeks  of  years  and  the  jubilees,  from  the  days  of 
Adam  to  this  day:  forty-nine  [jubilees]  and  one  week  and 
two  years  ;  and  yet  forty  years  are  before  for  learning  the 
commandments  of  the  Lord,  until  ye  cross  the  border  of  the 
land  of  Canaan,  crossing  the  Jordan  on  the  western  side,  and 
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jubilees  will  pass  by  until  Israel  shall  be  cleansed  from  all 
fornication  and  guilt  and  uncleanness  and  contamination  and 
sin  and  transgression,  and  shall  dwell  in  all  the  land  in  safety, 
and  no  Satan  and  no  evil  one  will  injure  him,  and  the  land 
will  be  cleansed  from  that  time  on  and  to  eternity.  4.  And, 
behold,  the  command  of  the  Sabbaths  I  have  written  down  for 
thee,  and  all  the  judgments  of  its  laws.  5.  Six  days  thou  shalt 
do  work,  and  on  the  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord, 
your  God ;  ye  shall  not  do  any  work  on  it,  neither  ye,  nor 
your  children,  nor  your  male  servants,  nor  your  maid  servants, 
nor  any  of  your  beasts,  nor  your  stranger  who  is  with  you.  6. 
The  man  that  does  any  work  on  it  shall  die,  and  every  man 
who  desecrates  this  day,  who  lies  with  a  wife,  and  who  says 
that  he  will  do  something  on  it,  that  he  will  make  a  trip  on 
it,  or  concerning  all  buying  and  selling,  and  who  draws  water 
on  it  which  he  did  not  prepare  for  himself  on  the  sixth  day, 
and  whoever  takes  up  a  burden  to  carry  it  out  of  his  tent  or 
out  of  his  house,  he  shall  die.  7.  Ye  shall  not  do  any  work 
on  the  Sabbath  which  ye  have  not  prepared  for  yourselves  on 
the  sixth  day,  to  eat  or  to  drink  or  to  rest  or  to  keep  Sabbath 
from  all  your  work  on  that  day,  and  to  bless  the  Lord  your 
God,  who  has  given  it  to  you  as  a  festival  day;  and  a  holy  day 
it  shall  be,  and  a  day  of  the  holy  kingdom,  for  all  Israel  this 
day,  among  your  days,  in  all  the  days.  8.  For  great  is  the 
honor  which  the  Lord  has  given  to  Israel  to  eat  and  to  drink 
and  to  be  satisfied  on  this  festival  day,  after  resting  on  this 
day  from  all  the  work  of  the  children  of  men,  except  burning 
frankincense  and  bringing  offerings  and  sacrifices  before  the 
Lord  on  the  days  and  the  Sabbaths.  9.  This  work  alone  shall 
be  done  on  the  Sabbath  days,  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord 
your  God,  so  that  these  shall  appear  over  Israel  as  a  constant 
atonement,  day  by  day,  as  a  memorial,  which  is  acceptable 
before  the  Lord  and  received  forever,  day  by  day,  as  I  have 
commanded  thee.  10.  And  every  man  who  does  any  work 
on  this  day,  or  makes  a  journey,  or  works  his  land,  be  it  in 
the  house  or  at  any  other  place,  and  whoever  lights  a  fire  or 
rides  upon  any  beast,  or  travels  by  ship  upon  the  sea,  and 
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everyone  that  strikes  or  kills  anything,  or  kills  an  animal  or  a 
bird,  and  who  catches  an  animal  and  bird  and  fish,  and  who 
fasts  or  engages  in  war  on  the  Sabbath  day,  the  man  that  does 
any  of  these  things  on  the  Sabbath  day,  shall  die,  so  that  the 
children  of  Israel  shall  observe  the  Sabbaths,  according  to  the 
command  of  the  Sabbath  of  the  land,  as  it  is  written  on  the 
tablets  of  heaven,  which  he  gave  into  my  hands,  that  I  should 
write  for  thee  the  laws  of  the  times,  and  the  different  times  in 
the  division  of  their  days. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

REGENERATION. 

BY  THE  REV.  JOHN  M.  WILLIAMS,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

There  are  few  important  truths  more  generally  accepted 
than  the  divine  declaration,  “Except  a  man  be  born  again, 
he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God.”  The  sceptic,  the 
atheist,  men  of  every  shade  of  opinion,  admit  that  Adam’s 
race,  individually  and  collectively,  need  radical  transforma¬ 
tion  to  meet  even  their  lowest  ideal  of  perfect  society.  This 
truth  permeates  the  sacred  volume.  “It  is,”  says  Professor 
Phelps,  “one  of  the  constructive  ideas  of  inspiration.  It 
is  pervasive,  like  the  life-blood  in  the  body.  It  is  like  caloric 
in  the  globe.  If  a  tortuous  exegesis  shall  evade  it  in  one' 
text,  it  is  inevitable  in  the  next.  Wrench  it  from  any  text, 
where  the  theologians  have  found  it,  and  its  echo  reverberates 
from  one  end  of  the  Bible  to  the  other.  ^  It  is  also  a  basal 
doctrine  in  theological  science.  Its  true  nature  is  decisive 
of  the  controversy  between  the  two  great  schools  of  theol¬ 
ogy,  and  determines  the  logical  mode  of  presenting  the 
claims  of  God  and  the  truths  of  the  gospel. 

I  propose,  in  this  paper,  to  enquire.  What  is  regeneration, 
or  what  change  in  the  human  soul  is  designated  by  the 
word? 

There  are  but  two  theories  worthy  our  attention.  ^  One — 
the  Calvinistic — is  presented  by  E.  H.  McIntosh  thus:  “Let 
us  see  clearly  what  regeneration  is.  It  is  a  new  birth;  the 
implanting  of  a  new  life ;  the  implantation  of  a  new  nature ; 

*  The  New  Birth,  p.  2i. 

3  Baptismal  regeneration  is  virtually  the  Calvinistic  theory,  differing  only  as  to  the 
occasion,  or  conditions,  on  which  the  Holy  Spirit  effects  the  change. 
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the  formation  of  a  new  man.  The  old  nature  remains  in  all 
its  distinctness,  and  the  new  nature  remains  in  all  its  dis¬ 
tinctness.  Regeneration  is  to  the  soul  what  the  birth  of 
Isaac  was  to  the  household  of  Abraham.  Ishmael  remained 
the  same  Ishmael,  but  Isaac  was  introduced.”® 

As  to  the  author  of  this  new  nature,  the  writer  is  equally 
explicit:  “  Regeneration  is  God’s  own  work  from  first  to 
last.  God  is  the  operator,  man  is  the  privileged  subject. 
Man’s  cooperation  is  not  sought  in  a  work  which  must  ever 
bear  the  impress  of  one  Almighty  hand.  God  was  alone  in 
creation,  alone  in  redemption,  and  he  must  be  alone  in  the 
mysterious  glorious  work  of  regeneration.” 

This  definition,  which  probably  strikes  no  one  as  satisfac¬ 
tory,  has  the  sanction  of  many  great  names.  It  is  substan¬ 
tially  the  one  given  by  President  Dwight ;  though,  clothed  in 
his  elegant  diction,  we  hardly  recognize  it.  “A  change  of 
heart,”  he  says,  ”  is  a  relish  for  spiritual  objects  communi¬ 
cated  to  it  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost”  Of  the  “nneta- 
physical  nature”  of  this  relish,  he  acknowledges  himself 
ignorant,  but  illustrates  his  views  thus: — 

When  God  created  Adam,  there  was  a  period  after  he  began  to  be,  antecedent  to 
that  in  which  he  exercised  his  first  volition.  Every  man  will  acknowledge  that,  in  this 
state,  he  was  propense  to  the  exercise  of  virtuous  volitions  rather  than  sinful  ones. 
This  state  of  mind  has  commonly  been  styled  disposition,  temper,  inclination,  heart, 
etc.  In  the  Scriptures  it  usually  bears  the  last  of  these  names.  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  to  call  it  disposition.  This  disposition  in  Adam  was  the  cause  whence  his  vir¬ 
tuous  volitions  proceeded — the  reason  why  they  were  virtuous,  and  not  sinful . In 

regeneration  the  same  thing  is  done  by  the  Spirit  of  God  for  the  soul  which  was  done 
for  Adam,  by  the  same  Divine  Agent,  at  his  creation.  The  soul  of  Adam  was  created 
with  a  relish  for  spiritual  objects.  The  soul  of  every  man  who  becomes  a  Christian 
is  renewed  by  the  communication  of  the  same  relish.  In  Adam  this  disposition  pre¬ 
ceded  virtuous  volitions.  In  every  child  of  Adam  who  becomes  a  subject  of  virtue,  it 

produces  the  same  effects  _ .The  communication  of  this  relish  is  as  truly  followed 

by  virtuous  willing  and  doing  as  the  creative  act  would  be  which  should  immediately 
give  existence  to  our  volitions  and  conduct.^ 

His  views  of  the  continuance  of  the  old  nature  after  the 
implantation  of  the  new  correspond  with  those  of  McIntosh. 

After  regeneration,”  he  says,  the  native  character  of  the 

*  McIntosh  on  Regeneration,  p.  13. 

*  Dwight,  Theology,  Vol.  ii.  p.  418. 
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man  still  remains  ;  his  relish  for  sinful  pursuits  and  enjoy¬ 
ments  still  continues ;  and  his  relish  for  spiritual  pursuits  is 
never  perfected  on  this  side  the  grave :  .  .  .  .  the  regenerate 
man  is  really  virtuous  and  really  sinful,  his  true,  entire  charac¬ 
ter  being  a  mixture  of  both  good  and  evil.”® 

President  Dwight  has  given  us,  in  this  quotation,  a  clear 
and  able  statement  of  the  Calvinistic  theory  of  regeneration — 
one  in  which,  I  think,  all  representative  Calvinistic  writers 
substantially  concur.  In  regeneration,”  says  Dr.  Bellamy,” 

there  is  a  new,  divine,  holy  taste  begotten  in  the  heart,  by 
the  immediate  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.”®  Regen¬ 
eration,”  says  Dr.  Charles  Hodge,  "  is  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  producing  such  a  relish  for  the  Divine  Character 
that  the  soul  spontaneously  and  immediately  embraces  God 
as  its  portion.”  ^^That  regeneration  consists  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  holy  habit,  a  principle,  in  the  soul,  disposing  it  to, 
and  fitting  it  to,  holy  acts,”  he  declares  to  be  the  Calvinistic 
doctrine  of  regeneration.”'^  Professor  Hyde®  says  :  Regen¬ 

eration  is  the  act  of  God’s  Spirit  by  which  he  produces  the 
beginning  of  a  holy  life  in  a  depraved  soul ;  .  .  .  .  implanting 
a  disposition  to  holiness  in  those  whom  he  calls,  and  justifies 
as  his  children.  He  produces  it  by  an  inward,  creative  opera¬ 
tion.  The  change  is  not  self-wrought,  or  man-wrought.” 
This  is  substantially  the  view  of  Calvin,  Edwards,  the  West¬ 
minster  divines,  etc. 

The  theory  is  plain  :  Adam  was  created  with  a  holy  dis¬ 
position,  or  nature,  from  which  holy  exercises  spontaneously 
and  necessarily  flowed.  In  the  fall,  this  holy  nature  was  dis¬ 
placed,  and  a  wicked  one,  from  which  only  wicked  exercises 
could  proceed,  was  substituted,  and  has  been  transmitted  to 
all  his  posterity  “  by  ordinary  generation.”  Regeneration  is 
the  partial  re-instatement  of  this  holy  relish,  by  the  direct 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but,  on  account  of  the  cooccu- 

^  Ibid.,  p.  420. 

®  Ibid,,  p.  802. 

’  Article  on  Regeneration,  Princeton  Review,  1830. 

•  New  Catechism,  Ques.  36. 
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pancy  of  the  soul  by  a  wicked  nature,  the  effluent  products 
are  a  mixture  of  holiness  and  sin. 

The  theory  is  plain.  Still  it  seems  to  me,  a  principle  of  such 
transcendent  importance  as  this  relish,  whether  sinful  or  holy, 
deserves  a  distincter  and  severer  definition.  It  is  not,  I 
understand,  the  seat  of  moral  character  simply — the  fountain 
and  source  of  all  holy  and  wicked  conduct,  but  moral  charac¬ 
ter  itself,  sin  and  holiness  in  their  essence.  “  From  this 
corruption  of  our  nature,”  asserts  the  Westminster  Confession, 
“proceed  all  actual  transgressions.”  It  also  asserts  that 
“  this  corruption  of  our  nature,  with  all  the  motions  thereof, 
is  truly  and  properly  sin.” 

I  regret  that  the  advocates  of  this  view  have  not  more 
clearly  defined  a  principle,  occupying  so  prominent  a  place  in 
their  system.  What  is  its  metaphysical  nature?  Is  it  an 
entity  ?  a  quality  ?  or  a  mere  exercise  or  state  ?  To  what 
department  of  the  mind  does  it  belong  ?  Not  to  the  intel¬ 
lect,  certainly.  It  cannot  be  a  cognition  or  thought.  Nor  is 
it  an  exercise  of  the  will.  “Adam  was  created,”  affirmed 
Dr.  Hodge,  “with  a  holy  disposition  which  existed to 
his  first  holy  act ;  ”  and  this,  he  asserts,  “  is  the  fixed  belief 
among  Calvinists.”  We  must  therefore  relegate  it  to  the  sensi¬ 
bility,  and  here  is  just  where  the  uniform  language  of  Calvin- 
istic  writers  compels  us  to  locate  it.  They  represent  it 
as  “taste,”  “relish,”  “ holy  desire,”  “pleasure  in,  and  appe¬ 
tency  for,  spiritual  things,”  evidently  classifying  it  with  the 
propensities,  desires,  feelings,  or  appetites  of  our  nature. 

We  readily  concede,  as  Dr.  Hodge  has  so  ably  shown,  there 
is  nothing  abhorrent  to  reason  in  the  theory  that  Adam  was 
created  with  such  relishes.  Men  are  now  born  with  propen¬ 
sities,  tastes,  and  natural  appetites.  Nor  is  there  anything 
unreasonable  in  the  theory  that  these  relishes  were  lost  in  the 
fall,  and  that  a  disrelish  for  holy  pursuits  took  their  place. 
And  certainly  there  is  nothing  incongruous  with  things,  in 
the  idea  that  this  relish  is  restored  in  regeneration.  It 
doubtless  is,  sooner  or  later,  and  grows  with  Christian  growth. 

I.  We  can  easily  conceive  of  such  relishes  and  disrelishes, 
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but  the  problem  is  to  get  the  moral  element  into  them.  The 
difficulty  is  like  that  the  materialist  finds  in  getting  the  not 
more  mysterious  principle  of  life  into  inert  protoplasm.  How 
can  a  being  be  good  or  ill  deserving,  praise  or  blame  worthy, 
where  he  has  no  voluntary  agency  ?  President  Edwards 
keenly  felt  this  difficulty.  “The  grand  objection,”  he  says, 
“against  this  doctrine  is  this,  that  it  is  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  nature  of  virtue,  that  it  should  be  concreated  with 
any  person ;  because,  if  so,  it  must  be  an  act  of  absolute 
power,  without  our  knowledge  or  concurrence,  and  that  vir¬ 
tue,  in  its  very  nature,  implieth  a  choice,  or  consent,  of  a 
moral  agent,  without  which,  it  cannot  be  virtue  or  holiness ; 
that  a  necessary  holiness  is  no  holiness.”®  We  do  not  wonder 
he  was  stumbled  with  this  difficulty,  for  it  is  simply  fatal  to 
his  theory.  Whatever  else  may  be  true,  it  cannot  be  that  a 
moral  being  merits  reward  or  deserves  punishment  for  that 
with  which  he  was  created.  From  an  idea  so  monstrously 
absurd,  every  human  instinct  revolts.  Nothing  could  con¬ 
sign  a  man  to  ignominy  more  abysmal  than  that  of  starving 
or  punishing  a  child  for  an  enfeebled  constitution  inherited 
from  an  enfeebled  mother,  for  nothing  could  be  more  unjust 
and  cruel ;  and  none  would  more  loudly  execrate  the  deed 
than  the  men  who  hold  that  that  very  child,  for  the  corrupt 
nature  inherited  from  Adam,  “is  bound  over  to  the  wrath  of 
God  and  the  curse  of  the  law,  and  so  made  subject  to  death, 
with  all  miseries, — spiritual,  temporal,  and  eternal.” 

It  will  interest  us  to  enquire  how  a  difficulty  .so  formidable 
is  surmounted  by  the  advocates  of  this  theory.  President 
Edwards  does  not,  I  think,  attempt  to  remove  it,  but  adopts 
the  system  in  spite  of  it-  Deeming  it  the  less  absurd  of  two 
absurdities,  he  accepts  it,  as  he  would  nauseous  medicine, 
rather  than  do  worse.  He  rejects  the  theory  of  the  self- 
determining  power  of  the  will,  as  involving  the  absurdity  of 
an  event  without  a  cause,  or  of  an  event  self-caused.  The 
will,  in  his  view,  is  moved  from  without.  Motives  produce 
and  determine  the  character  of  choices,  as  the  blow  produces 

s  Edwards’  Works,  Vol.  ii.  p.  382. 
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the  vibrations  of  the  bell.  A  holy  choice,  therefore,  can 
proceed  only  from  a  holy  motive,  and  a  sinful  choice  only 
from  a  sinful  motive.  Adam  must  have  been  holy,  before 
he  could  perform  a  holy  act;  and  sinful,  before  it  was  possible 
for  him  to  sin.  “It  is  the  general  notion,”  he  says,  “not 
that  principles  derive  their  goodness  from  actions,  but  actions 
from  principles  whence  they  proceed,  so  that  the  act  of  choos¬ 
ing  that  which  is  good  is  no  farther  virtuous  than  that  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  a  good  principle,  or  virtuous  state  of  mind.  If 
the  choice  be  first,  before  the  good  disposition  of  mind,  what 
signifies  that  choice  ?  There  can  be,  according  to  our  natural 
notions,  no  virtue  in  a  choice  which  proceeds  from  no  virtuous 
principle.”^ 

But  neither  Calvin  nor  Dr.  Hodge  seems  to  see  any  diffi¬ 
culty  here.  “  I  deny,  ”  says  the  former,  ”  that  sin  is  the  less 
criminal  because  it  is  necessary.”^®  “The  desire  for  holi¬ 
ness,”  says  the  latter,  “  is  holy,  no  matter  how  it  rises  in  the 
mind.  The  common  judgment  of  mankind  is,  that  moral 
character  belongs  to  the  desire  of  moral  objects.  Its  morality 
lies  in  its  nature,  independently  of  its  origin.  We  think  that  a 
vast  majority  of  men  agree  with  President  Edwards,  in  think¬ 
ing  such  a  disposition  being  natural,  or  from  a  kind  of  instinct 
implanted  in  the  mind  at  its  creation,  is  no  objection  to  its 
being  of  a  virtuous  character.  Does  the  maternal  instinct 
cease  to  be  amiable  because  it  is  natural  ?  Does  the  disposi¬ 
tion  to  kindness  and  gentleness  lose  its  character  by  being  in’ 
nate  ?  Are  not  the  intuitive  love  of  justice,  abhorrence  of 
cruelty,  admiration  for  that  which  is  noble,  which  God  has 
implanted  in  our  nature,  objects  of  approbation?  If  our  feel¬ 
ings  and  the  general  sense  of  mankind  answer  these  questions 
in  the  affirmative,  they  as  certainly  will  decide  that  the  innate 
disposition  to  love  God,  existing  in  the  mind  of  Adam  at  the 
moment  of  his  creation,  does  not  lose  its  moral  character  by 


® p.  381.  This  is  true  of  subordinate,  but  not  of  choices.  The 

latter  are  per  se  holy  or  sinful,  and  not  to  the  slightest  extent  nnodihed  by  the  motives* 
or  state  of  mind,  behind  them. 
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being  innate.  This  common  feeling  and  judgment  of  man¬ 
kind,  therefore,  carry  moral  distinctions  back  of  acts  of  choice, 
and  must  do  so,  unless  we  deny  that  virtue  ever  can  com- 
mence,  for  there  can  be  no  virtue  in  a  choice  which  proceeds 
from  no  virtuous  principle. 

This  reasoning,  which  probably  satisfies  no  one,  assumes, 
as  is  readily  seen,  the  non-self-determining  power  of  the  will 
— a  dogma  upon  which  hinges  not  only  the  Calvinistic  theory 
of  regeneration,  but,  as  President  Edwards  admits,  the  whole 
Calvinistic  system.  His  language  is:  “I  stand  ready  to  con¬ 
fess  to  the  fore-mentioned  divines,  if  they  can  maintain  their 
peculiar  notions  of  freedom,  consisting  in  the  self-determining 
power  of  the  will  as  necessary  to  moral  agency  ;  and  can  thor¬ 
oughly  establish  it,  in  opposition  to  the  arguments  lying  against 
it, — then  they  have  an  impregnable  fortress,  to  which  they  may 
resort,  and  remain  invulnerable  in  all  their  controversies  with 
the  reformed  divines,  concerning  original  sin,  the  sovereignty 
of  grace,  election,  redemption,  efficacious  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  nature  of  saving  faith,  and  other  principles  of 

like  kind. 2 

We  shall  certainly  be  slow  in  accepting  a  definition  of  re¬ 
generation  which,  according  to  its  own  advocates,  involves 
the  necessitarian  theory  of  the  will,  makes  holiness  a  thing  to 
be  created  rather  than  commanded,  and  locates  blame  and 
praise  worthiness  where  there  is,  and  can  be,  no  voluntary 
agency. 

2.  This  definition  is  not  only  based  upon  an  erroneous  view 
of  the  nature  of  sin  and  holiness,  but  it  degrades  and 
utterly  misinterprets  the  nature  of  man.  It  ignores  his 
conscience  and  reason — his  higher,  awful  spiritual  being,  and 
their  imperious  claims.  It  takes  no  account  of  the  dread  ideas 
of  right,  obligation,  accountability,  and  the  authority  of  the 
divine  law.  It  conceives  of  man,  not  as  a  moral  being,  under 
fealty  to  his  higher  nature,  but  as  a  mere  animal,  to  be  con- 


'^Article,  Regeneration,  Princeton  Review,  1830. 
**  Edwards’  Works,  VoL  ii.  p.  473. 
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trolled  by  instinct,  appetency,  and  feeling.  It  makes  the 
implantation  of  a  taste  the  new  birth,  and  subjection 
to  its  control,  man’s  highest  estate.  Before  this  implan¬ 
tation,  the  subject  is  in  bondage  to  a  relish  for  carnal 
things ;  after  it,  he  is  in  bondage  to  a  relish  for  spiritual 
things.  The  change  consists  in  a  transfer  of  the  soul’s  alle¬ 
giance  from  one  appetite  to  another ;  or  in  the  subordination 
of  the  will  to  a  new  and  stronger  form  of  self-gratification.  It 
makes  holiness  not  the  enthronement  of  conscience  and  the 
law  of  God,  but  of  the  sensibility,  or,  what  the  apostle  terms, 
“  the  flesh;”  and  commits  the  soul  to  the  leadership  of  a 
blind  impulse.  Is  not  this  the  direct  antithesis  of  the  regen¬ 
eration  which  introduces  the  subject  into  the  kingdom  of 
God  ? 

3.  This  theory  equally  degrades  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  It  makes  regeneration,  not  the  victory  of  truth,  and  of 
the  cross  of  Christ,  but  of  physical  omnipotence.  According 
to  it,  the  Divine  Spirit  converts  the  enemies  of  God  into 
friends  by  a  mechanical  process.  He  secures  the  services  and 
Te  Deums  of  intelligent  beings  by  machinery.  It  is  force,  not 
moral  influences,  which  he  employs  in  governing  moral  beings. 
It  also  makes  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  pitifully  imper¬ 
fect.  According  to  it,  a  stinted  implantation,  waging  a  feeble 
and  doubtful  warfare  upon  the  depravity  of  the  heart,  never 
securing  an  act  or  feeling  untarnished  by  sin,  and  in  no  case 
gaining  the  complete  mastery  in  this  life,  is  the  new  birth,  and 
makes  the  subject  of  it  “a  new  creature.”  It  is  difficult  not 
to  feel  that  such  a  communication  is  unworthy  both  the 
author  and  the  name  of  regeneration. 

4.  This  theory  is  misleading  in  that  it  gives  an  erroneous 
idea  of  the  nature  and  turpitude  of  sin.  It  makes  it,  not  a 
wilful  and  criminal  transgression  of  the  divine  law,  but  an 
inherited  disease,  for  which  the  sinner  is  neither  responsible 
nor  guilty.  According  to  it,  he  is  a  born  and  constitutional 
enemy  of  God,  and,  without  fault  of  his  own,  is  in  possession 
of  a  wicked  nature,  “  every  motion  of  which  is  truly  and 
properly  sin.”  In  other  words,  he  is  innocently  and  help- 
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lessly  a  sinner,  and  so,  in  spite  of  all  human  endeavor,  he  must 
remain,  until  regenerated  by  the  sovereign  power  of  God ; 
and  even  after  that,  he  is  doomed  to  a  burden  of  moral  corrup¬ 
tion,  until  death  shall  relieve  him.  With  such  views  how 
can  he  have  just  conceptions  of  the  enormity  of  sin,  or  of  the 
justice  of  its  punishment  ?  Must  he  not  regard  himself  as 
more  unfortunate  than  criminal — more  sinned  against  than 
sinning  ? 

5.  This  theory  is  misleading  in  another  respect.  It  en¬ 
courages  men  to  expect  God  to  do  for  them  the  very  thing  he 
is  working  in  them  to  will  and  do — the  thing,  which,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  no  being  save  themselves  can  do.  Multi¬ 
tudes,  under  this  delusion,  are  praying  and  waiting,  while  the 
months  and  years  are  passing,  for  some  undefined  and  miracu¬ 
lous  intervention,  and  are  gradually  giving  up  in  indifference 
or  despair,  and  dying  without  hope. 

Scarcely  less  deplorable  are  the  habits  of  self-introspection, 
and  the  inward  discouraging  struggles,  consequent  upon  put¬ 
ting  the  moral  element  into  the  sensibilities.  This  fruitless  war¬ 
fare  against  involuntary  states  and  exercises,  in  themselves  as 
destitute  of  moral  character  as  physical  diseases,  is  diverting 
and  absorbing  the  activities  of  multitudes  who  otherwise 
would  be  co-workers  with  God,  and  is  thus  converting  Chris¬ 
tians  into  invalids,  and  churches  into  hospitals. 

6.  Again,  if  the  implantation  of  a  relish,  or  anything  God 
can  do,  is  per  se  regeneration,  we  have  the  right  to  ask — the 
question  is  unavoidable — Why  are  not  all  regenerated  ‘I  Even 
to  say,  “  It  hath  pleased  God,  for  the  glory  of  his  sover¬ 
eign  power,  to  pass  by  some  and  ordain  them  to  dishonor 
and  wrath,”  fails  to  silence,  for  the  assertion  is  in  terrible 
dissonance  with  the  divine  character,  and  with  all  divine 
teaching.  If  the  Sacred  Scriptures  mean  anything,  it  is  that 
God  “hath  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  him  that  dieth” — 
that  he  is  infinitely  anxious  “all  should  be  saved,  and  come 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.”  To  charge  him  with  the  loss 
of  a  soul,  or  with  doing  less  to  save  it  than  infinite  love  and 
wisdom  permit,  is  cruel  in  its  injustice.  We  have  the  right 
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to  ask,  Why  are  not  all  regenerated  ?  and  the  theory  which 
utterly  fails  to  afford  an  answer  is  itself  an  utter  failure. 

7.  This  theory  cannot  but  impair  the  power  of  the  pulpit. 
The  great  commission  is,  we  admit,  a  sufficient  justification  of 
preaching  the  gospel  to  every  creature,  but  the  thoughtful 
preacher  must  often  ask,  what  relation  there  is  between  the 
preached  word  and  the  regeneration  of  men.  Apparently 
there  is  none.  To  human  view,  error  is  just  as  efficacious  as 
truth,  the  Koran  as  the  Bible,  and  neither  has  any  more  ten¬ 
dency  to  secure  the  change  than  to  secure  the  thunderstorm, 
or  any  other  display  of  divine  power.  “  Regeneration,”  says 
Dr.  Hodge,  “  is  a  change  in  the  production  of  which  man 
in  no  way  cooperates,  any  more  than  did  the  blind  man  in 
the  recovery  of  his  sight.”^^  “Man  by  the  fall,”  the 
Westminister  Confession  assures  us,  “  hath  wholly  lost  all 
ability  of  will  to  any  spiritual  good  accompanying  salva¬ 
tion.”  But  faithful  preaching,  it  will  be  said,  stimulates  the 
sinner  to  read  the  word,  attend  upon  the  means  of  grace, 
pray,  and  put  himself  in  the  way  of  regeneration  ;  but  the  am¬ 
bassador  of  Christ  is  met  by  the  dreadful  fact  that  “  a  corrupt 
tree  cannot  bring  forth  good  fruit” — that  the  ploughing  of  the 
wicked  is  sin — that  anything,  everything,  the  sinner  can  do, 
prior  to  regeneration,  coming  as  it  does  from  an  unrenewed 
heart,  is  necessarily  sin.  What,  then,  can  he  say  ?  Evident¬ 
ly  he  must  exhort  the  enquirer  to  do  what  he  knows  to  be  a 
sin  against  God,  or  he  must  be  silent. 

A  still  more  formidable  difficulty  grows  out  of  the  apparent 
insincerity  of  offering  pardon  to  those  for  whom  there  is  no  cer¬ 
tainty  it  has  been  provided,  or  to  those  whom  there  is  no  cer¬ 
tainty  the  Holy  Spirit  will  ever  regenerate.  The  preacher 
may  take  refuge  under  the  great  command.  Still  he  must 
know  he  is  encouraging  hopes  which,  in  many  cases,  can 
never  be  realized,  and  is  dealing  not  quite  fairly  with  impeni¬ 
tent  men.  The  shrewd  Calvin  saw  the  difficulty,  and  en¬ 
deavors  to  escape  it  by  denying  that  the  gospel  implies  such 
offers.  He  even  denounces,  as  fanatics those  who  pretend 
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that  grace  is  offered  promiscuously  and  freely  to  all.”^^  An 
untrammelled  pulpit  needs  a  different  definition  of  regeneration. 

8.  This  theory  assumes  that  this  holy  relish  is  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  sinner,  while  in  sin,  and  in  defiant  rebellion 
against  God,  and  is  the  cause,  rather  than  the  result,  of  obe¬ 
dient  choices.  This  seems  intensely  improbable.  To  our  poor 
thought,  the  natural  and  politic  order  would  be  submission 
firsts  the  gift  and  the  blessing  afterward.  This  is  certainly  the 
order  presented  in  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son.  The 
father’s  embrace  and  welcome,  the  best  robe  and  the  fatted 
calf,  did  not  precede  but  followed  repentance,  and  submission 
to  the  father’s  authority.  Let  us  suppose  the  order  reversed 
— that  the  drunkard  in  his  sinful  career  becomes  the  subject 
of  this  divine  communication, — what  guarantee  have  we  that  he 
will  not  resist  his  better  impulse,  and  continue  his  course  of  self- 
indulgence  ?  nay,  that  he  will  not  accept  the  experience  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  divine  approval,  and  of  his  own  good  estate,  and 
become  more  hopelessly  confirmed  in  his  life  of  sin  ?  I  can 
see,  if  this  theory  be  true,  no  incompatibility  between  a  holy 
heart  and  a  life  of  awful  wickedness,  nor  any  necessary  con¬ 
nection,  if  man  is  free,  between  sin  and  a  transgression  of  the 
divine  law. 

That  regeneration  is,  in  an  important  sense,  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  is  readily  conceded.  The  point  at  issue  relates 
not  to  the  fact,  but  to  the  modc^  of  divine  working.  The  Cal- 
vinistic  idea,  as  we  have  seen,  encounters  insuperable  diffi¬ 
culties.  It  finds  support  neither  in  human  consciousness,  nor 
in  the  word  of  God.  The  idea  that  right  choices  are  necessar¬ 
ily  conditioned  upon  holy  relishes  is  repugnant  to  anyone’s 
sense  of  freedom  and  manliness,  and  there  is  not  in  the  sacred 
records  so  much  as  an  intimation  that  any  such  mechanical 
operation  as  the  theory  contemplates,  is  needed,  or  in  any  case 
experienced.  On  the  contrary,  they  everywhere  assume  that 
the  sinner  is  already  in  possession  of  all  the  attributes  requi¬ 
site  to  immediate  and  perfect  obedience,  and  is  without  ex¬ 
cuse. 
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More  than  this,  they  distinctly  announce  the  mode  of  divine 
operation.  “  The  sword  of  the  Spirit  is  the  word  of  God f'* 
“  Of  his  own  will  begot  he  us  by  the  word  of  truth.  Being 
born  not  of  corruptible  things,  but  of  incorruptible,  through  the 
word  of  God  f''  and  similar  passages,  settle  the  philosophy  of 
regeneration,  and  make  the  fact  incontestable,  that  it  is  by 
a  moral,  and  not  by  a  physical,  influence  the  Spirit  of  God  re¬ 
generates  men. 

Nor  has  the  Calvinistic  theory  the  slightest  warrant  in  hu¬ 
man  experience.  What  soul  ever  found  peace  by  waiting  for 
a  “disposition  to  holiness”?  What  Christian  minister  ever 
encouraged  an  enquirer  to  expect,  or  hope  for,  any  such  ex¬ 
perience  prior  to  submission  to  God  ?  We  hesitate  not  to 
say,  that  the  author  of  the  “  New  Catechism,”  all  through 
his  ministerial  life,  preached  against  his  own  theory — that 
he  a  thousand  times  assured  the  prodigal  that  his  salva. 
tion  depended  upon  his  arising,  and  going,  as  he  is,  to  his 
Father ;  and  a  thousand  times  warned  him  of  the  folly  and 
peril  of  expecting  “  an  inward  creative  operation,”  to  precede 
such  a  surrender.  No  Calvinistic  minister  takes  his  creed 
into  his  enquiry-room.  Atheism  would  not  more  directly  an¬ 
tagonize  his  work. 

Nor  can  any  two  things  be  more  incompatible  than  this 
view  of  regeneration,  and  the  strivings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with 
unrenewed  men.  Unless  these  mysterious  influences  have 
been  misinterpreted  by  the  whole  Christian  church,  they  are 
of  the  nature  of  yearning  entreaty,  “  deep  and  strong  be- 
seechings, ”  “  voices  from  another  clime,”  more  mournful  than 
a  requiem,  urging  them  to  leave  the  ways  of  sin,  and  yield  to 
God’s  control.  What  mean  these  solemn  influences,  follow¬ 
ing  the  sinner  from  childhood  to  age,  disturbing  his  waking 
and  sleeping  hours?  On  whom  rests  the  responsibility  of  his 
impenitence?  In  default  of  whose  agency  is  he  unsaved?  Is 
divine  or  human  action  the  one  thing  needful  to  re.store  him 
to  the  favor  of  God  ? 

The  communication  of  a  “holy  relish”  is  evidently  not  the 
vital,  primary  thing  constituting  regeneration.  It  is  absurd 
VOL.  XLIV.  No.  176.  4 
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to  suppose  it,  or  anything  communicated  or  done  by  another, 
can  render  the  recipient  meritorious.  Such  a  communica¬ 
tion,  like  a  thousand  other  things,  may  serve  as  a  motive  to 
holy  choices,  yet  it  is  questionable  whether  it  would  not,  just 
as  frequently,  conduce  to  carnal  security,  or  self-righteous¬ 
ness,  and  prove  a  bane  rather  than  a  blessing.  No  relish, 
appetency,  desire,  or  impulse,  communicated  to  the  drunkard, 
constitutes  refonn.^  even,  much  less  that  change  which  makes 
a  man  a  new  creature.  Regeneration  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
created  or  communicated.  It  belongs  to  another  zone,  and 
occupies  an  infinitely  higher  plane. 

What,  then,  is  regeneration  ?  It  is  the  change  which  makes 
a  bad  man  a  good  man,  an  ill-deserving  man  meritorious,  and 
worthy  the  approbation  and  complacency  of  God  and  other 
moral  things.  “To  regenerate  a  man,”  says  President 
Finney,  “  is  to  make  him  holy.” 

In  what  this  change  consists,  a  simple  illustration  will  make 
plain  :  A  drunkard  goes  to  a  temperance  meeting,  and  returns 
a  reformed  man.  He  has  experienced  a  marked,  possibly  a 
radical,  change.  In  precisely  what  does  it  consist?  Was  it 
primarily  of  the  intellect  ?  Was  it  an  accession  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  an  enlargement  of  thought,  a  change  of  opinion  ?  No, 
there  might  have  been  a  wondrous  change  in  all  these 
respects,  without  the  semblance  of  reformation,  or  there 
might  have  been  a  wondrous  reformation  without  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  intellectual  change.  Was  it  primarily  of  his  emotive 
nature  ?  No,  there  might  have  been  a  total  revolution  of 
feeling,  and  no  reformation  of  life,  or  there  might  have  been 
a  radical  reformation  of  life,  with  no  new  or  different  feelings. 
Something  has  been  reached  in  that  drunkard’s  soul,  deeper 
than  thought  or  emotion.  Was  it  a  change  in  outward  con¬ 
duct  ?  Not  necessarily.  He  might  have  reeled  to  the  meet¬ 
ing  drunk,  and  reeled  home  again  in  the  same  condition,  but 
a  radically  reformed  man  ;  or  he  might  have  returned  sober, 
and  remained  sober  the  rest  of  life,  without  the  slightest 
transformation  of  character.  Thousands  in  our  prisons, 
deprived  of  intoxicating  drink,  are  as  truly  drunkards  at 
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heart,  as  when  habitually  under  its  influence.  In  what  then 
did  his  reformation  consist?  In  the  purpose.,  no  one  can 
doubt,  there  formed,  to  touch,  taste,  handle,  the  poison  no 
more  forever.  That  decision,  if  radical,  was  the  pivotal 
point,  that  was  the  natal  supreme  moment,  the  new  birth, 
the  redemption,  the  emancipation,  of  a  soul,  and  so  he  ever 
after  regards  it.  It  towers  up  from  that  moment,  the  highest 
mountain  summit  of  his  memory,  around  which  his  thought 
will  linger  forever.  Compared  with  this,  all  other  changes 
are  fitful  and  uneventful.  Then  the  zvill  is  the  residence  of 
the  moral  element,  and  a  change  of  moral  character  is  a 
change  of  the  will. 

Indeed,  if  there  be  one  immovable  landmark  in  the  moral 
world — one  truth  which  no  one,  outside  lunatic  asylums, 
practically  questions,  it  is  that  moral  character  resides 
exclusively  in  the  ultimate  intention  of  the  will.  On  this 
point  there  is  no  practical  difference  of  view.  We  instinct¬ 
ively  assume  that  conduct  is  right  or  wrong,  according  to  the 
intention  it  involves  and  reflects,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  do 
otherwise.  ^  ® 

Then,  if  moral  character  resides  exclusively  in  the  ultimate 
choice,  and  regeneration  is  a  change  of  moral  character,  it  is 
but  a  truism  to  say,  it  is  a  change  in  that  choice.  Regenera¬ 
tion  is  the  abandonment  of  self-pleasing,  and  the  acceptance 
of  the  interests  of  God’s  kingdom,  as  the  end  of  pursuit.  It 
is  coming  into  harmony  with  reason  and  the  divine  law,  by 
choosing  what  reason  dictates,  and  devoting  life  to  the  end  for 
which  God  lives,  and  toward  which  the  universe  trends. 

And  who  regenerates  a  man  ?  In  other  words,  who 
changes  his  purpose  ?  himself  or  another  ?  Is  it  conceivable 
that  the  choice  of  another  makes  a  man  meritorious  ?  Is  it 
possible  that  conscience,  God,  or  any  moral  being  can  appro¬ 
bate,  and  deem  good-deserving,  one  man  for  what  another 
does  ?  Honesty  is  manifestly  the  purpose  of  the  subject  to 
be  honest,  and  nothing  else.  Holiness  is  one’s  own  purpose 

See  article  by  the  writer  upon  “  Virtue  from  a  Scientific  Standpoint,"  New  En^ 
lander.  May,  1884. 
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to  obey  God,  and  cannot  be  that  of  another.  Then  who  regener¬ 
ates  ?  We  reverently  ascribe  the  work  to  the  Holy  Spirit, 
because  his  mysterious  influences  secure  its  accomplishment, 
but  the  change  is  the  sinner’s  own  act,  and,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  cannot  be  that  of  another. 

How,  it  is  asked,  can  a  holy  choice  proceed  from  an  unholy 
heart  ?  or  a  corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good  fruit  ?  All  diffi¬ 
culty  on  this  point  vanishes  the  moment  we  consider  that  the 
heart  is  the  free-will — that  a  holy  heart  is  the  will  in  proper 
adjustment  to  the  rational  end  of  life  ;  and  an  unholy  heart  is 
a  will  out  of  such  adjustment.  Only  wrong  choices,  it  is  ad¬ 
mitted,  can  proceed  from  a  wicked  heart,  but  the  sinner  is 
competent,  at  any  moment,  to  make  to  himself  a  new  heart, 
or  come  into  harmony  with  the  right  end  of  life.  By  doing 
this  he  purifies  the  fountain-head,  and  makes  all  the  streams 
pure. 

It  is  asked  whether  a  better  definition  would  not  include  in 
regeneration,  not  only  the  change  of  the  sinner’s  purpose,  but 
the  divine  influence  which  secures  it,  adoption,  pardon,  and 
the  consequent  change  in  the  subject’s  views,  feelings,  and  out¬ 
ward  life.  Such  a  definition  is  certainly  admissible,  and 
largely  accepted.  The  objections  to  it  are:  (i)  It  tends  to 
divert  attention  from  the  primal  fact,  that  a  change  of  the 
governing  purpose  is,  per  se,  the  change  of  moral  character, 
and  is,  on  the  part  of  the  sinner,  the  essential  and  supremely 
important  thing.  (2)  It  makes  regeneration  a  gradual  work, 
incomplete  in  this  life  and  in  the  life  to  come. 

This  view  of  regeneration  accords,  it  seems  to  me,  with  the 
divine  w’ord.  It  does  no  violence  to  man’s  nature,  and  relieves 
the  doctrine  of  difficulties  with  which  many  minds  have  long 
wrestled.  It  makes  the  great  change,  not  organic,  supernatural, 
ghostly,  or  mysterious,  but  simple,  rational,  comprehensible; 
brings  it  within  the  ability  of  every  man;  and  makes  it  infinitely 
obligatory.  It  is  not  a  change  of  the  nature  of  the  soul,  nor 
of  any  of  its  faculties,  but  simply  of  its  uses.  Adam  em¬ 
ployed  precisely  the  powers  in  disobeying  he  had  previously 
employed  in  obeying  God.  In  returning  to  allegiance,  he 
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needed  no  new  faculty.  His  regeneration  was  but  the  tragedy 
of  Eden  reversed.  As  the  ship  which  has  been  prostituted  to 
piracy  on  the  high  seas  returns,  without  any  change  of  struc¬ 
ture,  to  its  legitimate  uses;  so  in  regeneration  the  soul  returns 
to  the  sphere  and  work  for  which  it  was  made. 

The  change  is  a  stupendous  one,  reaching  the  principle  of 
man’s  nature,  lying  back  of  his  thoughts,  feelings,  and  con¬ 
duct.  It  is  more  radical,  revolutionary,  and  abiding  than  any 
other,  and  is  probably  never  permanently  reversed.  It  lifts 
the  soul  into  another  life,  and  gives  it  its  own  place  in  the 
great  constellation  of  being,  where  it  will  keep  time  and  tune 
forever.  It’s  a  change  the  sinner  never  effects,  except  under 
the  guidance  and  pressure  of  an  influence  from  above,  mys¬ 
terious  as  the  wind  blowing  where  it  listeth.  It  is  so  great  as 
to  abundantly  justify  the  strong  expressions  of  the  sacred 
word  to  illustrate  and  dc.-  ribe  it. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  so  reasonable,  so  obligatory,  in  such 
accord  with  what  we  should  expect  from  rational  men,  we 
are  prepared  to  find  it  treated  in  the  Bible  as  a  very  simple 
thing.  We  are  not  surprised  to  hear  it  used  interchangeably 
with  repentance,  believing,  reconciliation,  and  returning  to 
God;  or  to  find  such  passages  as  these:  “  Many  more  be¬ 
lieved  on  him.”  “  They  that  received  his  word  were  bap¬ 
tized.”  “  Whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  saved.”  “  Look  unto  me,  and  be  ye  saved,  all  the 
ends  of  the  earth.”  These,  and  scores  of  other  texts,  seem 
to  me  incongruous  with  the  idea  that  the  change  is  supernat¬ 
ural,  mysterious,  and  very  inexplicable.  It  certainly  involves 
no  miracle,  no  infraction  of  natural  law.  It  is  but  yielding  to 
the  voice  of  reason,  the  pressure  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to 
the  great  trend  of  things.  The  time  is  coming  when  it  will 
appear  as  simple  and  natural  a  thing  for  the  child  to  bow  in 
submission  to  divine,  as  in  submission  to  parental,  authority. 

This  view  of  regeneration  makes  sin  unnecessary  and  inex¬ 
cusable,  and  every  moment  of  impenitency  a  crime.  It  justi¬ 
fies  God  in  being  angry  with  the  wicked,  and  relieves  the 
universal  offer  of  pardon  of  all  seeming  insincerity.  It 
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also  throws  some  light  on  the  dark  problem  of  ruined  souls. 
Divine  influence  over  the  human  will  is,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  limited.  Holiness  is  free,  uncoerced  choice,  and  any 
influence  to  secure  it,  beyond  ability  to  resist,  destroys  free¬ 
dom,  and  defeats  its  own  end.  Therefore  sinners  can,  and 
do,  “resist  the  Holy  Ghost.”  The  mournful  questions: 
“Why  will  ye  die?”  “How  can  I  give  thee  up?”  “What 
more  could  have  been  done?”  “  How  oft  would  I  have  gath¬ 
ered  thy  children  together !”  come  with  amazing  significance. 
They  are  the  breathings  of  infinite  compassion  over  thwarted 
efforts  to  save  men.  Around  the  grave  of  every  lost  one, 
the  Holy  Spirit  hovers,  the  chiefest  mourner,  having  done  all 
that  infinite  wisdom  could  do  to  avert  the  catastrophe.  To  have 
done  less  would  be  inconsistent  with  divine  sincerity,  and  an 
infraction  of  divine  law.  “Thou  hast  destroyed  thyself,” 
written  by  unseen  fingers,  and  whispered  by  unheard  voices, 
over  the  resting  places  of  the  incorrigible  dead,  vindicates  the 
ways  of  God  and  measurably  solves  the  mystery  of  lost 
souls. 

No  one,  whether  able  or  not,  to  accept  the  views  of  this 
paper,  will  question  the  transcendent  practical  importance  of 
this  subject.  What  is  man  ?  Is  he  but  a  waif  on  the  great 
sea,  driven  by  winds  he  has  no  power  to  control  or  resist  ? 
Is  he  the  object  of  a  preordination  changeless  as  God  ?  By 
the  fall,  hath  he  “wholly  lost  all  ability  of  will,  to  any  spir- 
tual  good,  accompanying  salvation”?  If  so,  what  can  we 
advise  him,  but  to  wait  patiently  and  watch  the  issues  of  ir¬ 
resistible  currents  and  accept  his  foreordained  and  irreversible 
destiny,  whether  of  eternal  life  or  eternal  death  ?  But  if  not, 
he  who  teaches  these  dogmas  is  doing  an  incalculable  wrong. 
President  Finney,  referring  to  the  Calvinistic  view  of  regen¬ 
eration,  says:  “While  the  .sinner  believes  it,  and  bears  it 
in  mind,  his  regeneration  is  not  possible.” 

To  what  extent  this  fatalistic  theology  has  shorn  the  gospel 
of  its  power,  and  retarded  its  victories,  we  cannot  know 
now.  It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  me,  that 
the  enemies  of  our  holy  religion  have  not,  to  a  larger  extent, 
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availed  themselves  of  it,  as  a  weapon  against  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints.  Could  “Edwards  on  the  Will,”  that 
marvellous  monument  of  analytical  reasoning,  be  popularized 
and  brought  within  the  easy  comprehension  of  the  ordinary 
reader,  we  should  greatly  dread  its  influence.  It  is  the 
cornerstone  of  a  profoundly  logical,  self-consistent,  far-reach¬ 
ing  system  of  fatalism — one  which  has  been  accepted,  de¬ 
fended,  and  elaborated  by  some  of  the  profoundest  thinkers 
of  the  world.  Augustine,  Calvin,  Edwards,  and  scores  of 
others,  whose  memories  we  cherish  as  holy  things,  have  been 
its  advocates.  It  rules  freedom  and  free-agency  out  of  the 
universe.  It  makes  obligation  and  guilt,  duty  and  accounta¬ 
bility,  words  without  meaning.  It  subjects  all  thought  and 
motion  to  the  stern  law  of  cause  and  effect,  and  reduces  crea¬ 
tion,  physical  and  moral,  to  a  vast  and  complicated  machine, 
controlled  !>y  a  single  will. 

This  is  the  theology  of  Calvin  istic  creeds,  of  Calvinistic 
theological  lecture-rooms,  of  mouldy  theological  volumes, 
and  of  occasional  doctrinal  sermons,  but  not,  thank  God,  of 
the  great  Calvinistic  heart,  and  a  vast  majority  of  nominally 
Calvinistic  pulpits.  The  Calvinistic  heart,  fired  by  the  love 
of  Christ,  is  stronger  than  Calvinistic  logic.  In  spite  of 
theories  and  creeds,  ordination  vows  and  heresy  hunters,  it 
draws  the  claims  of  God  fresh  from  the  divine  oracles.  The 
ability  and  duty  of  men  everywhere  to  repent,  and  to  do  it 
now,  the  freedom,  and  boundlessness  of  the  great  salvation, 
are  pressed  from  these  pulpits  upon  men,  with  a  power  and 
unction,  nowhere,  in  this  world,  excelled.  Whatever  we 
may  think  of  their  consistency,  their  work  and  the  grandeur 
of  their  success  call  forth  our  admiration  and  devout  thanks¬ 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

HADES  AND  GEHENNA. 

BY  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  DE  LOSS  LOVE,  D.  D.,  SOUTH  HADLEY,  MASS. 

The  Scriptures  and  contemporaneous  and  subsequent  Jew¬ 
ish  and  Christian  writings,  represent  hades — the  world  of  the 
dead,  both  righteous  and  wicked — as  a  “  prison,”  or  place  of 
confinement  or  detention,  such  as  the  apostle  Peter  speaks  of 
in  his  first  Epistle.  And  those  inspired  and  other  writings  do 
7iot  represent  gehenna — the  place  of  the  wicked  dead — as  a 
“  prison,”  but  as  worse,  a  fire.  The  bearing  of  these  facts  on 
the  subject  of  Christ  preaching  to  ”  spirits  in  prison  ”  is  very 
important.  They  indicate  that  he  did  7ioi  preach  to  the  wicked 
dead,  else  gehenna  would  have  been  named  ;  and  that  he  did 
preach  to  some  of  the  righteous  dead.  For,  he  preached  to 
some  in  “prison,”  and  hades  was  termed  a  prison,  the  part 
where  the  righteous  were,  being  a  prison  of  detention  to  them, 
where  they  remained  until  their  resurrection,  or  ascension 
after  Christ  ascended  to  his  Father. 

If  the  foregoing  statements  can  be  established,  or  even  made 
to  seem  probable,  it  will  forbid  the  use  of  the  two  texts  con¬ 
cerning  preaching  to  the  dead  (i  Peter  iii.  19,  20;  iv.  6),  to 
support  the  doctrine  of  future  probation  for  those  who  die 
impenitent. 

THE  USE  OF  THE  WORD  “  GEHENNA”  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

It  always  means  more  than  a  place  of  partial  confinement 
for  a  limited  period.  The  twelve  instances  of  its  New  Testa¬ 
ment  use  are  the  following:  “  Whosoever  shall  say.  Thou 
fool,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  hell  of  fire  [gehenna  of  fire]  ” 
(Matt.  V.  22).  “  It  is  profitable  for  thee  that  one  of  thy  mem- 
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bers  should  perish,  and  not  thy  whole  body  be  cast  into  hell 

[gehenna]  ”  (ver.  29).  “  And  not  thy  whole  body  go  into 

hell”  (ver.  30).  “But  rather  fear  him  which  is  able  to  de¬ 
stroy  both  soul  and  body  in  hell  ”  (x.  28).  Gehenna  is  a 

place  of  destruction  (“destroy”),  and  not  merely  of  confine¬ 
ment  for  a  season.  “It  is  good  for  thee  to  enter  into  life 
with  one  eye,  rather  than  having  two  eyes  to  be  cast  into  the 
hell  of  fire  ”  (xviii.  9).  In  the  preceding  verse  the  place  of 
punishment  is  called  “  eternal  fire;”  more  than  a  temporary 
prison.  “Ye  make  him  twofold  more  a  son  of  hell  than 
yourselves”  (xxiii.  15).  “Ye  serpents,  ye  offspring  of 
vipers,  how  shall  ye  escape  the  judgment  of  hell?”  (Ver.  33.) 
The  “judgment  of  hell”  is  more  than  the  restraint  of  wait¬ 
ing  for  future  action  and  development,  which  is  a  prison  in 
one  sense.  “It  is  good  for  thee  to  enter  into  life  maimed, 
rather  than  having  two  hands  to  go  into  hell  [gehenna],  into 
the  unquenchable  fire”  (Mark  ix.  43).  Gehenna  is  here  de¬ 
fined  by  the  “  unquenchable  fire,”  which  is  not  a  mere  prison 
of  some  kind.  “  It  is  good  for  thee  to  enter  into  life  halt, 
rather  than  having  thy  two  feet  to  be  cast  into  hell  ”  (ver.  45). 
“It  is  good  for  thee  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  with 
one  eye,  rather  than  having  two  eyes  to  be  cast  into  hell ; 
where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched  ” 
(ver.  47,48).  The  “eternal  fire”  of  Matthew  xviii.  8,  and 
the  “unquenchable  fire”  of  Mark  ix.  43,  are  in  Mark  ix.  48 
defined  as  “fire  not  quenched,”  never  put  out.  “Fear  him, 
which  after  he  hath  killed  hath  power  to  cast  into  hell ;  yea, 
I  say  unto  you.  Fear  him”  (Luke  xii.  5).  “  And  setteth  on 

fire  the  wheel  of  nature,  and  is  set  on  fire  by  hell  ”  (James 
iii.  6).  Gehenna  here,  too,  is  a  place  of  fire;  for  the  tongue 
is  set  on  fire  by  it.  Gehenna — valley  of  Hinnom — is  well 
known  to  have  been  a  place  of  constant  fire,  where  the 
physical  corruption  of  Jerusalem  was  consumed;  that  process 
for  health  purposes  answering  to  the  sewage  system  of 
modern  cities.  Doubtless  the  fire  of  punishment  is  figura¬ 
tive,  not  material,  fire;  for,  there,  “their  worm  dieth  not,” 
and  literal  fire  and  literal  worm,  could  not  subsist  together. 
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In  not  one  of  the  foregoing  passages  is  gehenna  represented 
as  a  “  prison,”  but  in  each  one  as  something  far  worse.  In 
five  of  the  twelve  it  is  spoken  of  as  fire.^  and  in  each  of  the 
rest  as  consistent  with  fire.  It  follows  that  the  “  prison  ” 
spoken  of  by  Peter  cannot  with  any  authority  be  called 
gehenna,  the  place  of  the  wicked  dead.  The  time  of  destruc¬ 
tion  to  the  wicked  is  often  said  or  implied  to  be  at  death. 
“Ye  shall  die  in  your  sins.”  The  Galilieans  whom  Pilate 
slew,  perished  when  he  slew  them  ;  and  the  eighteen  on 
whom  the  tower  fell  perished  when  they  died  (Luke  xiii.  1-5). 
The  natural  inference  is,  that  all  who  die  in  their  sins  perish 
when  they  die.  And  Christ’s  words,  “  Fear  him,  which  after 
he  hath  killed  hath  power  to  cast  into  hell,”  naturally  teach 
that  being  cast  into  gehenna  comes  to  the  wicked  just  “  after” 
death.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  place  intermedi¬ 
ate  for  the  sinner  between  death  and  gehenna.  This  suggests 
— of  which  we  shall  further  learn — that  gehenna  is  a  part  of 
hades.  The  rich  man  in  hades  apparently  went  to  the  place 
of  punishment  immediately  after  death,  and  he  went  into  a 
place  of  “flame,”  which,  according  to  usage  in  the  forego¬ 
ing  passages,  must  have  been  gehenna. 

THE  USE  OF  THE  WORD  “  SHEOL  ”  IN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

In  general,  sheol  means  the  world  of  the  dead.  Sometimes 
qualifying  phrases  or  circumstances  give  it  a  more  specific 
meaning ;  as  the  abode  of  the  wicked  dead.  The  “  lowest 
hell  ”  was  the  place  of  the  wicked  in  sheol.  “  But  he  know- 
eth  not  that  the  dead  are  there ;  that  her  guests  are  in  the 
depths  of  sheol  ”  (Prov.  ix.  18).  They  are  the  “  guests  ”  of 
the  foolish  woman.  The  word  “  depths  ”  indicates  the  part 
of  sheol  where  the  wicked  are.  “  That  he  may  depart  from 
sheol  beneath  ”  (Prov.  xv.  24).  “  Sheol  beneath  ”  is  in  con¬ 

trast  with  “The  way  of  life  upward.”  The  latter  pertains  to 
the  righteous  ;  the  former,  to  the  wicked.  ”  Yet  thou  shalt 
be  brought  down  to  hell  [sheol],  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
pit  ”  (Isa.  xiv.  1 5).  The  whole  sentence  taken  together 
shows  that  the  part  of  sheol  meant  was  the  place  of  the  con- 
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demned.  “  When  I  cast  him  down  to  sheol  with  them  that 
descend  into  the  pit  ”  (Ezek.  xxxi.  16).  The  phrases, 
“  Cast  him  down,”  and  “  Descend  into  the  pit,”  would  not 
be  used  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  the  righteous.  “  In  a 
moment  they  go  down  to  sheol”  (Job  xxi.  13).  The  con¬ 
nection  shows  that  the  wicked  depart  to  sheol.  “  And  they 
go  down  alive  into  the  pit  [sheol] ;  then  shall  ye  understand 
that  these  men  have  despised  the  Lord”  (Num.  xvi.  30). 
Sheol  must  in  part  be  the  abode  of  the  wicked. 

Sheol  is  also  represented  as  the  abode  of  the  righteous. 
The  first  instance  of  its  use  in  Scripture  is  a  case  in  point, 
“  I  will  go  down  to  the  grave  [sheol]  to  my  son  mourning  ” 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  35).  The  sheol  here  is  more  than  grave 
it*is  a  place  for  souls, — for  Jacob  and  for  Joseph.  Jacob  sup¬ 
posed  his  son  was  torn  in  pieces,  and  had  no  grave ;  yet  he 
expected  to  meet  him  in  sheol.  Job  said,  “O  that  thou 
wouldest  hide  me  in  sheol,  that  thou  wouldest  keep  me  secret 
until  thy  wrath  be  past !”  (Job  xiv.  13.)  Job  had  confidence  in 
his  own  integrity,  and  believed  in  his  final  salvation.  He 
therefore  believed  that  sheol  in  some  part  wasjthe  abode  of  the 
righteous.  His  view  must  have  been  correct.  What  man 
is  he  that  shall  live,  and  not  see  death,  that  shall  deliver  his 
soul  from  the  power  of  sheol  ?”  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  48.)  This 
implies  that  all  men  become  inhabitants  of  sheol.  Then  two 
classes  must  have  been  there,  both  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked.  They  must  be,  or  must  have  been  been,  in  two 
states,  and  doubtless  in  two  places.  As  the  committee  on  the 
revision  of  the  Old  Testament  say,  sheol  is  “the  name  of  the 
abode  of  the  dead,”  including  both  classes. 

THE  USE  OF  THE  WORD  “  HADES  ”  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

The  Septuagint  nearly  always  translates  the  Hebrew 
“sheol”  by  the  Greek  “hades.”  The  exceptions  employ 
some  word  of  similar  meaning.  For  at  least  three  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  hades  meant  what  sheol  meant ;  and  since 
the  latter  was  the  abode  of  the  dead  of  both  classes,  the  for¬ 
mer  was  also.  No  evidence  appears  of  any  change  at  the 
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time  of  Christ  or  afterwards.  Where  the  word  ‘  ‘  hades  ”  is 
used  to  signify  the  place  of  either  the  righteous  or  the  wicked, 
some  qualifying  language  or  circumstances,  as  in  the  case  of 
sheol,  indicate  which  part  or  state  of  hades  is  meant.  ‘  ‘  Thou 
.  .  .  shalt  be  brought  down  unto  hades”  (Matt.  xii.  23); 
“Thou  .  .  .  shalt  be  brought  down  unto  hades”  (Luke  x.  15). 
Such  expressions  imply  judgment,  and  the  place  of  destruc¬ 
tion  in  hades.  “And  in  hades  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  being 
in  torments  ”  (Luke  xvi.  23).  This  passage  makes  it  certain 
that  in  hades  there  was  a  place  for  the  wicked  dead.  The  rich 
man  was  there,  and  feared  that  his  brethren  would  come  there- 
That  part  of  hades  seems  to  have  been  gehenna ;  for  it  was  a 
place  of  “  anguish  in  .  .  .  flame ;  ”  and  gehenna  was  a  place  of 
punishment  in  fire.  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  a  dif¬ 
ference  between  gehenna  and  the  place  of  punishment  in  hades. 

But  was  the  whole  of  hades  a  place  of  punishment  ?  When 
Christ  in  the  book  of  Revelation  says,  “I  was  dead,  and  be¬ 
hold,  I  am  alive  forevermore,”  he  added,  “  And  I  have  the 
keys  of  death  and  of  hades”  (Rev.  i.  18).  He  having  been  dead 
and  now  being  alive,  it  seems  quite  natural  and  appropriate 
for  him  to  say  that  he  had  the  keys  of — the  power  over — 
death  and  the  world  of  the  dead.  But  to  understand  him  as 
saying  that  he  had  the  keys  of  death,  and  of  the  place  of  a 
part  of  the  dead  only,  seems  unnatural  and  inappropriate. 
Therefore  we  infer  that  hades  was  the  world  of  all  the  dead. 
John  “saw,  and  behold,  a  pale  horse:  and  he  that  sat  upon 
him,  his  name  was  death:  and  hades  followed  with  him’’ 
(vi.  8).  We  can  see  why  the  place  of  the  whole  world  of  the 
dead  should  follow  in  obedience  to  death  ;  but  we  cannot  see 
why  only  the  place  of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  should 
follow  death.  John  “saw  the  dead,  the  great  and  the  small, 
standing  before  the  throne ;  and  the  books  were  opened :  and 
another  book  was  opened,  which  is  the  book  of  life :  and  the 
dead  were  judged  out  of  the  things  which  were  written  in  the 
books,  according  to  their  works.  And  the  sea  gave  up  the 
dead  which  were  in  it ;  and  death  and  hades  gave  up  the  dead 
which  were  in  them:  and  they  were  judged  every  man  accord- 
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ing  to  their  works”  (xx.  12,  13).  At  the  scene  of  the  judg¬ 
ment,  why  should  only  death,  and  the  place  of  punishment 
among  the  dead,  give  up  the  dwellers  in  them  for  the  great 
account  ?  But,  making  hades  mean  the  world  of  all  the  dead, 
it  agrees  with  teaching  elsewhere,  that  the  righteous,  as  well  as 
the  wicked,  shall  be  judged  at  the  great  day.  Judging  from 
these  three  passages  in  Revelation  alone,  it  would  seem  im¬ 
possible  that  hades  should  mean  the  world  of  the  wicked  dead 
only ;  or,  that  it  should  mean  the  grave  only.  Was  it  the 
grave  only  that  followed  death  on  the  pale  horse  ?  They 
were  evidently  beings.^  not  mere  bodies  or  dust,  that  followed 
death. 

“  My  flesh  also  shall  dwell  in  hope:  because  thou  wilt  not 
leave  my  soul  in  hades”  (Acts  ii.  26,  27).  This  undeniably 
refers  to  Christ.  There  is  a  difference  between  his  “  flesh” 
and  his  “soul:”  one  is  in  grave,  the  other  is  in  hades. 
The  flesh  rejoices  in  hope,  because  the  soul  is  coming  from 
hades  to  revivify  it.  What  is  this  hades  in  which  is  the  soul 
of  Christ?  Is  it  the  place  of  the  ivicked  dead?  Christ  has 
died  for  sinners;  he  does  not  need  to  go  there  to  work  out 
redemption.  He  has  suffered  the  agonies  of  Gethsemane  and 
the  cross ;  he  docs  not  need  to  suffer  in  gehenna.  That  is 
the  place  of  punishment  for  the  wicked  ;  Christ  is  not  one  of 
the  wicked.  Was  not  Christ  in  that  part  of  sheol  where  Jacob 
expected  to  meet  Joseph,  and  where  no  doubt,  he  did  meet 
him  and  multitudes  of  others  at  last?  The  apostle  Peter,  in 
this  passage,  quotes  from  David’s  prophecy  of  Christ 
(Ps.  xvi.  10).  There  the  psalmist  uses  the  Hebrew  sheol, 
while  Peter  translates  it  hades,  an  inspired  translation. 
The  seventy-two  writers  of  the  Septuagint  also  translate 
sheol  in  this  place  by  hades,  and  as  there  were  two  regions 
in  sheol,  there  are  also  in  hades ;  and  Christ  there  is  with 
the  blessed.  The  penitent  thief  was  to  be  with  Christ  in 
paradise — the  place  of  the  blessed — on  the  day  of  their  death. 
Still,  Christ  was  in  hades.  Hades,  therefore,  had  a  paradi¬ 
siacal  part,  which  was  the  “  Abraham’s  bosom,”  where  Abra¬ 
ham  and  Lazarus  were.  Abraham  and  his  grandson  Jacob 
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were  doubtless  in  the  same  place  in  shcol  or  hades.  The 
place  in  hades  where  the  rich  man  was,  beinp  in  plain  sight  of 
Abraham’s  bosom,  with  only  a  gulf  between,  may  well  be 
supposed  to  have  been  in  the  same  world  of  the  dead. 
Peter,  to  make  his  meaning  clear  to  his  hearers  at  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  repeats  by  saying,  “  Neither  was  he  left  in  hades, 
nor  did  his  flesh  see  corruption  ”  (Acts  ii.  31).  The  repeti¬ 
tion  should  make  the  meaning  the  more  clear  and  the  more 
emphatic  to  us. 

THE  BASIS  AND  USAGE  FOR  CALLING  HADES  AND  SIIEOL  A 

“  PRISON.” 

The  Scripture  basis  and  usage. 

The  apostle  Peter  speaks  of  Christ  as  preaching  to  spirits  in 
prison.  He  also  says  of  him,  “That  neither  was  he  left  in 
hades”  (Acts  ii.  31).  This  very  expression,  “  left  in  hades,” 
when  hades  is  understood  as  the  world  of  the  dead,  suggests 
the  idea  of  confinement,  detention,  and  in  that  sense  a  prison. 
This  is  one  apostle.  Another,  Paul,  locates  hades  in  the  un¬ 
derground  world,  according  to  the  common  conception  and 
expression  of  that  early  time.  “  Now  this,  he  ascended,  what 
is  it  but  that  he  also  descended  into  the  lower  parts  of  the 
earth”  (P3ph.  iv.  9).  This  was  not  his  descent  from  heaven 
to  earth,  but  to  the  “lower  parts  of  the  earth,”  the  under¬ 
world,  when  he  died.  In  hades  he  was  detained  for  a  brief 
season.  Compared  with  heaven,  or  even  this  life,  hades  was 
to  him,  and  thoae  he  visited,  a  prison  of  detention  in  a  mild 
sense.  They  all  there  awaited  their  resurrection,  or  ascension 
to  a  higher  sphere.  Christ’s  came  soon.  * 

Many  Bible  expressions  indicate  that  sheol  and  hades,  to 
the  conception  of  Hebrews  and  ChrislialYs  in  scripture  times, 
meant  an  under-world  of  the  dead,  which  often  had  to  the 
living  a  prison  aspect.  Some  examples  of  such  Bible  expres¬ 
sions  are  these  :  “  Deeper  than  sheol “  h'rom  sheol  beneath 
“Sheol  from  beneath  “  Brought  down  to  sheol “  When 
he  went  down  to  sheol “  They  also  went  down  into  sheol 
“Out  of  the  midst  of  sheol “  Shalt  be  brought  down  to 
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hades;”  “The  keys  of  hades  and  of  death;”  “Death  and 
hades  delivered  up  the  dead.”  The  Lord  has  never  revealed 
to  men  where  the  world  of  the  dead  is.  Their  conceptions  of 
it  are  naturally  somewhat  conformed  to  their  astronomical 
views.  It  is  no  sin  in  them  to  have  .some  inexact  ideas  about 
it.  \yhen  astronomy  taught  that  the  earth  was  a  flat  body, 
with  the  .sun,  moon,  and  stars  going  around  it,  it  was  no 
coar.se  conception  that  there  was  an  under-world,  and  there 
might  well  be  in  it  a  paradi.se,  or  elysian  fields,  as  well  as  a 
Tartarus.  That  under-world  was  naturally  conceived  of  as 
down  below  the  grave,  and  the  grave  was  the  opening  to  it. 
The  two  were  often  conjoined  in  both  thought  and  speech. 
There  is  progress  shown  in  the  revelation  given  by  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  a  part  of  it  is  ba.sed  on  progress  in  the  divine  acts, 
as  in  those  of  redemption.  In  the  earlier  and  greater  part  of 
the  revelation  the  dead  in  general  were  consigned  to  an 
under-world,  or,  a  state  and  place  below  and  apart  from  the 
highest  heaven,  where  God  reigned  and  angels  dwelt.  After 
Christ’s  ascension  the  righteous  seem  to  have  followed  him  at 
death  to  glory.  But  while  the  dead  in  general  were  in  the  under¬ 
world,  it  was  often  conceived  and  spoken  of  as  a  kind  of  a 
confinement  and  detention,  even  for  the  righteous,  until  there 
should  come  for  them  a  better  day.  And  in  that  aspect  hades 
or  .sheol,  as  a  whole,  was  a  kind  of  pri.son,  and  was  so  re 
garded.  Such  Scripture  phrases  as  “  went  down  into  .sheol,” 
and  “  keys  of  hades,”  arc  sufficiently  explained  in  no  other 
way.  Besides,  the  Greek  for  ”  pri.son”  often  means  only  a 
“  watch  ”  of  the  night  (Matt.  xiv.  25  ;  xxiv.  43  ;  Mark  vi.  48; 
Luke  xii.  38),  in  which  time  there  were  those  that  kept  guard 
for  the  detention  of  .some  and  the  protection  of  many  more. 
Job  said,  “O  that  thou  wouldest  hide  me  in  sheol,  that 
thou  wouldest  keep  me  secret  until  thy  wrath  be  past!” 
(Job  xiv.  13.)  He  had  in  this  expression  a  view  of  sheol  as  a 
place  of  confinement  for  protection.  And  what  sheol  was, 
hades  was. 

The  Apocrypha  shows  many  Hebrew  conceptions  at  the  time 
of  Christ,  and  that  also  of  the  under-world. 
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He  leadeth  down  to  hell  and  bringeth  up;”  “  Out  of  the 
bottoms  of  inevitable  hell “  At  the  end  thereof  is  th-e  pit 
of  hell;”  “My  life  was  near  to  the  hell  beneath;”  “For  he 
hath  delivered  us  from  hell.”  In  nearly  or  quite  all  these 
instances,  the  word  “hell”  stands  for  the  world  of  the  dead, 
and  not  for  that  of  the  wicked  dead  alone.  Some  of  the 
dead  went  to  a  prison  of  punishment,  and  some  to  one  of 
detention,  until  their  redemption  was  made  complete  by 
their  resurrection,  or  other  deliverance,  from  the  dead.  That 
whole  under-world  was  a  prison  in  some  aspect. 

The  early  Christian  Fathers  used  many  expressions  befitting 
the  conception  of  hades  as  a  prison. 

Irenaius  says,  “  He  also  descended  into  the  lower  parts  of 
the  earth,  to  behold  with  his  eyes  the  state  of  those  who 
were  resting  from  their  labors.” ^  “The  Lord  descended 
into  the  regions  beneath  the  earth  preaching  his  advent  there 
also.”2  “He  remembered  his  dead  saints, — and  he  descended 
to  them;”  “The  Lord  went  away  in  the  midst  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  where  the  souls  of  the  dead  were;”  “When  the 
holy  soul  of  Christ  descended  [to  hades]  many  souls  as¬ 
cended  and  were  seen  in  their  bodies.”  Clement  of  Alex¬ 
andria  says,  “For  Dionysus  eagerly  desiring  to  descend 
to  hades;”  “Let  us  put  him  out  of  sight,  all  alive  as  he  is, 
into  hades;”  “They  have  vanished,  and  gone  down  into 
hades;”  “The  Lord  descended  to  hades.”  Hippolytus 
says:  “Hades  is  a  place  in  the  created  system,  rude,  a 

locality  beneath  the  earth,  in  which  the  light  of  the  world 
does  not  shine ;”  “To  this  locality  there  is  one  descent.” 
Tertullian  says:  “Every  eddy  thereof  sucks  down  into 
hades;”  “You  must  suppose  hades  to  be  a  subterranean 
region  ;”  “A  vast  deep  space  in  the  interior  of  the  earth ;” 

‘  The  secret  inner  recess  which  is  hidden  in  the  earth  “The 
fact  that  hades  is  not  in  any  case  opened  for  [the  escape  of] 
any  soul ;”  “All  souls,  therefore,  are  shut  up  within  hades.” 
These  citations  show,  that,  by  the  post-apostolic  conception. 


'  Heresies,  Bk.  iv.  c.  xxii.  s.  i. 
*  Ibid.,  Chap,  xxvii.  s.  i. 
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hades  was  an  underground  inclosure,  which  it  would  be  no 
straining  of  language  to  term  a  “  prison.” 

The  early  Christian  Fathers  actually  give  to  hades  the  name 
‘  ^prison.  ” 

Tertullian  says,  that  he  has  “  established  the  position 
[“Essay  on  Paradise”],  that  every  soul  is  detained  in  safe 
keeping  in  hades  until  the  day  of  the  Lord.”^  “Detained” 
suggests  a  prison  of  detention.  Whether  Tertullian  had 
“established  ”  that  “  position  ”  or  not,  such  was  the  position 
of  the  Fathers  concerning  the  righteous  dead  previous  to 
Christ’s  resurrection.  Tertullian  thought  it  would  continue 
to  be  the  condition  of  the  righteous  until  their  own  resurrec¬ 
tion,  On  that  point  the  Fathers  in  general  differed  from 
him.  They  believed  the  righteous  dead  were  taken  to  be 
with  Christ  at  the  right  hand  of  the  P'ather  after  his  ascen¬ 
sion.  Tertullian  says,  “  We  understand  ‘  the  prison  ’ 
pointed  out  in  the  Gospel  to  be  hades” — Matt.  v.  25.^  Speak 
ing  of  hades  and  the  departed,  he  assumes  that  “  the  same 
prison  awaits  them  all  when  dead.”®  He  says,  “  All  souls, 
therefore,  are  shut  up  within  hades.’’®  Being  “shut  up” 
implies  a  kind  of  prison.  He  speaks  of  the  righteous  as  well 
as  the  wicked  in  hades,  for  he  adds,  “  There  are  already  ex¬ 
perienced  there  punishments  and  consolations;  and  there  you 
have  a  poor  man  and  a  rich,”  referring  to  Lazarus  and  the 
rich  man  in  hades. 

Clement  speaks  of  the  righteous,  deceased  Gentiles  as  in 
“hades  and  in  ward.”  “Ward”  means  “prison.”  He  did 
not  mean  that  they  were  in  gehenna,  but,  they  being  right¬ 
eous,  that  they  were  with  the  righteous  in  hades. 

Hippolytus,  commenting  on  Luke  xxiii.  and  on  Christ  in 
hades,  speaks  of  the  “  warders  of  hades.”  ®  The  “warders” 
were  the  guard,  and  a  guard  implies  a  kind  of  prison. 


*  De  Anima,  Chap.  Iv. 

*  Ibid.,  Chap.  Iviii. 

®  Ibid. ,  Chap.  Iv. 

*  Ibid.,  Chap.  Iviii. 

’  Miscellanies,  Bk.  vi.  c.  vi. 

*  Fragments,  Luke  xxiii . 
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Extensive  search  among  writings  of  the  early  Fathers  has 
discovered  only  one  instance  where  even  possibly  the  word 
“  prison  ”  applies  to  gehenna.  Yet  there  that  word  may  be 
only  a  synonym  of  the  word  “  lodging,”  which  refers  to 
“  Abraham’s  bosom.”  And  in  the  same  sentence  gehenna  is 
termed  “the  fire.”  The  language  is  that  of  Tertullian,®  whose 
usage  is  to  term  and  represent  hades  in  its  whole  as  a 
“  prison,”  and  gehenna  as  a  “  fire,”  and  “  abysmal  depths.” 
Patristical  usage  termed  hades  a  prison.  Did  the  apostle 
Peter  write  contrary  to  the  usage  adopted  by  his  followers  ? 
Did  they  not  copy  him  ? 

Both  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian  speak  of  those  who  regarded 
the  human  body  as  a  “  prison.”  That  was  a  common  concep¬ 
tion.  Hades  to  the  righteous  was  a  prison  only  as  the  body 
is  a  prison  to  the  soul.  That  was  the  patristical  view,  and 
the  Petrine  and  apostolical  view.  The  primitive  saints 
believed  that  their  salvation  would  not  be  complete  until  they 
were  delivered  from  their  detention  in  hades.  Hence  they 
looked  with  great  expectation  to  their  resurrection,  particu¬ 
larly  until  they  received  the  idea  that  the  souls  of  the  right¬ 
eous  were  transferred  to  be  with  their  Saviour  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  F'ather. 

When  such  leading  teachers  and  writers  as  Tertullian, 
Clement,  and  Hippolytus,  representing  such  communities  as 
Carthage,  Alexandria,  and  Rome,  termed  hades  a  “prison,” 
we  may  be  sure  that  such  was  the  usage  of  their  times. 
When  we  add  the  fact,  that  the  known  universal  usage 
of  centuries  before  and  after,  as  well  as  during,  their  time, 
regarded  hades  as  an  underground  inclosure, — temporary 
for  the  righteous, — we  may  justly  be  confirmed  in  the 
opinion  that  hades  was  then  deemed  a  kind  of  prison. 
Adding  to  this  the  fact,  that  gehenna  of  itself  was  not  called 
a  prison,  but  something  far  worse — a  place  of  fire,  we  are 
further  helped  on  to  the  conclusion  that  Christ  preaching  to 
“  spirits  in  prison  ”  did  not  preach  to  the  impenitent  dead. 
He  did  go  to  “  paradise,”  or  “  Abraham’s  bosom,”  when  he 


*  Pe  Aniroa,  Chap.  vii. 
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died,  for  he  was  to  be  there  that  day  with  the  penitent  one 
on  the  cross. 

Besides  all  this,  it  is  knov/n  that  among  the  apostolic  Fath¬ 
ers — even  the  earliest  of  them — there  was  the  current  idea, 
that  apostles  and  eminent  saints  on  dying,  carried  more  or 
less  gospel  intelligence  to  their  saved  brethren  in  the  world 
of  the  dead.  And  some  of  the  more  prominent  and  able  of 
those  apostolic  Fathers  taught,  also,  that  Christ  at  his  death 
visited  his  saints  among  the  dead,  and  unfolded  to  them 
more  than  they  knew  before  of  his  work  of  redemption. 
This  was  the  gospel  preached  to  “the  dead,”  and  preached  to 
the  spirits  in  prison.” 
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ARTICLE  V. 

THE  DIVINE  MORAL  GOVERNMENT  MEDIA¬ 
TORIAL. 

BY  THE  REV.  W.  H.  H.  MARSH,  D.  D.,  OF  NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 

In  the  tenth  book  of  Paradise  Lost,  Milton  describes  the 
change  in  the  material  world,  that  man’s  physical  environment 
might  be  readjusted  to  his  moral  condition  and  relations  as  a 
rebellious  and  guilty  creature. 

- The  sun 

Had  his  first  precept  so  to  move,  so  to  shine, 

As  might  affect  the  earth  with  cold  and  heat 
Scarce  tolerable. 

Jehovah  bade — 

- His  angels  turn  askance 

The  poles  of  earth  twice  ten  degrees,  and  more. 

From  the  sun's  axle;  they  with  labor  pushed 
Oblique  the  centric  globe. 

And  much  more  to  the  same  purpose,  and  in  which  the 
poetic  conception  is  sublimely  grand.  But  Milton  did  not 
design  it  to  be  merely  a  poetic  fiction.  As  Green  in  his 
“  History  of  the  English  People  ”  has  said  of  Paradise  Lost* 
“The  meagre  outline  of  the  Hebrew  legend  is  lost  in  the 
splendor  and  music  of  Milton’s  verse.  The  stern  idealism  of 
Geneva  is  clothed  in  the  gorgeous  robes  of  the  Renaissance.” 
He  reflects  in  his  immortal  epic  the  theological  views  of  his 
time,  and  not  less  in  his  portrayal  of  the  readjustment  of  man’s 
physical  environment  after  the  fall  than  in  other  things. 
Something  not  essentially  different  survives  in  the  popular 
apprehension  of  the  physical  consequences  of  the  sin  of  our 
first  parents. 

But  Moses  and  Milton  do  not  agree.  We  do  not  under¬ 
stand  the  Bible  to  teach  that  there  was  a  readjustment  of 
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man’s  physical  surroundings  because  he  sinned,  and  as  part 
of  the  penalty  of  his  sin.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  does  not 
require  us  to  enter  upon  the  exegesis  of  Genesis  iii.  17-19;  as 
our  argument  in  evidence  of  the  Mediatorial  Character  of  the 
Divine  Moral  Government  will  be  deduced  from  the  scope  of 
what  the  Bible  teaches  on  the  subject.  That  the  Bible  con¬ 
templates  the  existing  condition  of  things  in  the  physical 
world  as  having  been  predetermined  by  the  anticipation  of 
moral  evil  in  the  human  race,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Equally 
evident  is  it  that  the  Bible  assumes  there  are  physical  laws  to 
which  we  are  subjected,  and  conditions  in  our  physical  sur¬ 
roundings  which  exist  because  man’s  character  is  what  it  is, 
and  because  his  attitude  toward  the  moral  government  of  God 
is  what  it  is.  And,  furthermore,  there  are  in  the  Bible  distinct 
prophetic  predictions  of  a  “  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth 
wherein  dwelleth  righteoiisnes  Exactly  what  such  predic¬ 
tions  mean  we  may  not  be  able  to  determine,  but  that  they  fore¬ 
shadow  a  physical  as  well  as  a  moral  state  in  which  “the 
redeemed  of  the  Lord  ”  shall  be  eternally  exempt  from  those 
physical  as  well  as  moral  conditions  incorporated  into  the 
present  order  of  things,  “  in  which  we  groan  being  burdened,” 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  nowhere  does  the  Bible  affirm 
that  the  present  order  of  things  in  the  physical  world  is  either 
final  or  perfect.  Everything  God  made  is  very  good  because 
adapted  to  the  end  it  was  designed  to  subserve ;  but  the  pres¬ 
ent  is  not  the  highest  perfection  of  the  physical  universe,  if  we 
interpret  the  Bible  correctly.  There  is  in  the  future  manifes¬ 
tations  of  Christ’s  mediatorial  power,  if  we  apprehend  the 
meaning  of  Scripture,  a  higher  perfection  for  the  physical 
universe,  as  there  is  a  higher  perfection  for  man  as  a  redeemed 
sinner.  But  the  world  as  it  is,  was  evidently  adapted  to  man 
as  he  is.  We  therefore  believe,  with  Murphy,  that  “the 
ground  without  any  change  in  its  inherent  nature  is  cursed  to 
man.”^  We  cannot  believe  there  was  any  change  in  physical 
law.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  gather  from  the  allusions  of 
Scripture,  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  the  physical  universe 

^  Commentary  on  Gen.  in  loco.  Comp.  Lange  on  Gen.  iii.  j8. 
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were  in  the  beginning  what  they  are  now.  The  sun  rose  in 
the  east  amid  the  glories  of  the  dawn  and  the  morning,  and 
went  down  in  the  west  behind  the  curtain  of  crimson  clouds, 
before  Adam  sinned,  as  he  has  done  ever  since.  The  moon 
had  her  appointed  phases,  and  the  stars  their  courses,  when 
man  was  in  Paradise,  as  they  had  after  man  wandered  forth 
in  exile.  The  earth  rolled  around  her  orbit ;  the  seasons  filled 
the  year,  and  creation’s  harmony  remained  undisturbed  just  as 
God  had  established  it  before  He  called  man  into  existence. 
God  made  the  earth  for  man  as  he  now  is.  There  is  a  curse 
on  the  earth  for  the  sin  of  man,  but  it  “  does  not  necessarily 
imply  any  miraculous  change  passed  upon  either  it  or  its  pro¬ 
ductions. The  world  that  now  is,  with  all  the  physical 
laws  belonging  to  it,  and  its  physical  relations  to  other  worlds, 
was  called  into  existence,  and  adapted  to  man  as  a  being  whose 
moral  state  and  relations  were  to  be  such  that  he  would  need 
the  kind  of  discipline  it  provides  and  administers.  Foreseeing 
man  would  need  the  pressure  of  necessity  to  call  forth  his 
latent  energies  and  develop  hisembryotic  capacities,  the  Crea¬ 
tor  placed  him  in  the  midst  of  surroundings  in  which  he  must 
not  only  eat  his  bread  “in  the  sweat  of  his  face,”  but  also  in 
which  necessity  and  possibility  are  so  nearly  balanced  as  to 
stimulate  him  to  effort  for  the  highest  improvement  of  his  na¬ 
ture.  Man  needs  both  the  stimulus  to  and  the  means  of 
development,  and  God  has  adapted  to  him  an  environment 
supplying  both.  It  is  in  view  of  such  considerations  as  these, 
that  we  believe  there  was  no  physical  convulsion, — no  read¬ 
justment  of  man’s  physical  environment, — neither  change  nor 
modification  of  physical  law,  when  man  transgressed  the  one 
prohibition  and  was  driven  from  Eden.  In  whatever  part  of 
the  world  Eden  was  located,  and  whatever  its  perfections  may 
have  been,  when  man  went  forth  into  the  world  without,  it 
was  into  this  world  in  which  we  live,  and  where  the  laws  and 
physical  conditions  were  the  same  as  now.  The  purposes  and 
ends  of  the  Divine  moral  government,  ordained  before  the 


*  Wisdom  of  Scripture,  by  J.  H.  Mcllvaine,  p.  i66. 
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world  was,  anticipated  the  sin  and  fall  of  man  ;*  and  creation’s 
harmony  moved  on  without  a  jar  toward  the  final  and  glorious 
unfolding  of  God’s  mediatorial  plan  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Nevertheless,  when  man  sinned  there]  was  a  change.  It 
was  radical,  and  far-reaching  beyond  the  restricted  confines  of 
Eden.  It  was  not  physical ;  though — as  Muller  remarks — 
“  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  fall  involved  a  corruption  of  the 
physical  and  psychical  life  of  our  first  parents — a  derange¬ 
ment  of  its  original  harmony,  which  they  transmitted  by 
generation  to  their  descendants,  and  these  again  to  their  pos¬ 
terity.”*  It  was  a  moral  change.  It  was  not  a  development ; 
it  was  a  transition  out  of  one  moral  state — innocence — into 
another  moral  state — guilt.  Its  cause  was  an  act  of  diso¬ 
bedience  to  the  Divine  command,  the  deliberate  casting  off 
of  the  restraints  of  Divine  authority.  The  change  was  in 
man  :  not  in  the  atmosphere  he  breathed,  nor  in  the  water  he 
drank,  nor  in  the  food  he  ate.  It  was  neither  in  the  heavens 
above  him,  nor  in  the  earth  beneath  him.  It  was  within 
man,  and,  therefore,  when  in  his  self-consciousness  he  realized 
that  through  transgression  he  had  become  guilty,  doubtless 
all  things  about  him  seemed  different,  because  in  his  own 
soul  there  had  been  a  moral  revolutioa  The  voice  of  God, 
which  before  he  gladly  heard,  now  accused  him  of  sin,  and 
seemed  the  sentence  of  condemnation.  The  consciousness 
of  sin  convinced  him  he  was  in  harmony  neither  with  nature 

*  Referring  to  Rom.  viii.  19-23,  Dr.  Rudolf  Schmid  pertinently  says,  The  apostle 

“  does  not  mean  a  certain  time  in  which  it  happened,  nor  an  historical  occasion,  as 
the  fall  of  man,  which  should  have  given  an  impulse  to  this  subjection;  but  he  only 
says,  in  general,  that  it  was  God  who  *  hath  subjected  the  creature  to  vanity,'  and  that 
he  hath  *  subjected  the  same  in  hope,'  ....  not  forever,  but  from  the  very  beginning 
of  creation."  And  of  Gen.  iii.  17,  he  says,  "  Even  the  curse  of  the  ground  is  no  curs- 
•ng  of  the  universe  or  of  the  globe,  but  only  a  cursing  of  the  ground"  (The  Theories  of 
Darwin,  page  324.  Zimmerman's  Trans.,  Chicago,  1883).  Referring  to  Eden,  Mc- 
Ilvaine  says:  “An  abode  was  provided  for  their  [Adam  and  Eve]  innocence,  which  im¬ 
plies  that  the  surrounding  country  was  not  equally  suitable .  Nor  is  there  any¬ 

thing  improbable  in  this,  when  we  consider  that  the  sin  and  fall  of  man  were  certainly 

foreseen  by  the  all-wise  Creator . However  this  may  be,  the  natural  world,  in 

its  present  condition,  is  manifestly  designed  and  adapted  to  be  an  abode  and  sphere 
for  a  sinful  race"  (Wisdom  of  Holy  Scripture,  page  167). 

*  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin,  Vol.  ii.  p.  387,  Urwick's  Trans. ,  Edinburgh,  1887. 
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about  him  nor  with  God  above  him.  This  is  a  law  of  our 
moral  nature ;  it, is  a  fact  in  the  moral  history  of  every  trans¬ 
gression  ;  it  repeats  itself  in  every  transgression.  When  Adam 
sinned  there  was  a  tremendous  convulsion ;  but  it  was 
within  the  realm  of  man’s  moral  nature,  and  its  effects 
were  felt  throughout  the  domain  of  God’s  moral  juris¬ 
diction.  The  fall  was  a  moral  cataclysm,  the  upheaval  of 
which  was  felt  in  hell  beneath  and  in  heaven  above.  There 
was  rebellion  against  God,  and  therefore  against  nature.  The 
laws  of  nature  are  now,  and  were  then,  as  severe  in  their  con¬ 
demnation  of  sin  as  the  law  of  God.  God’s  government  of 
the  physical  world  was  then,  and  is  now,  as  inexorable  in  its 
sentence  against  sin  as  his  moral  government  is.  But  the  Divine 
moral  government  remained  unchanged,  and  the  laws  of  the 
physical  universe  moved  right  on  without  arrest,  or  shock,  or 
modification.  All  things  remained  as  they  had  been  ;  but  alas ! 
man,  because  of  transgression,  ceased  to  be  what  he  had 
been,  and  then  nature  herself  could  not  have  seemed,  to  his 
blurred  and  eclipsed  vision,  the  same  glorious  revelation  of 
his  Father’s  goodness  and  power  as  when,  before  his  sin,  he 
gazed  upon  her  with  a  pure  heart  and  in  the  wrapt  adoration 
of  holy  thoughts. 

There  was,  then,  no  change  in  the  order  and  course  of 
nature ;  there  was  neither  modification  nor  fundamental 
change  in  the  method  of  the  Divine  moral  government ; 
neither  was  there  a  jar,  and  much  less  a  cessation,  in  the 
progress  of  Divine  providence  ;  nor  is  there  a  hint  of  dis¬ 
appointment  to,  or  departure  from,  the  Divine  purpose 
with  which  the  creation  of  man  was  inseparably  allied. 
This  being  so,  it  follows  not  only  that  the  existence  of  moral 
evil  in  the  present  order  of  things  was  foreseen,  but  also  that 
it  entered  essentially  into  the  determination  of  the  method, 
means,  and  purpose  of  the  Divine  moral  government.  Eter¬ 
nally  purposing  within  himself  the  disclosure  of  his  moral 
perfection  to  and  through  moral  beings, — the  only  conceiv¬ 
able  way  in  which  he  could  do  it, — God,  in  the  method  of  his 
moral  government,  must  have  contemplated  the  encounter 
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with  moral  evil.  He  purposed  to  meet  it ;  subdue  it ; 
triumph  over  it.  In  his  “Christian  Dogmatics,”  Martensen 
says,  “  Evil  is  just  that  possibility  which  ought  to  have  re¬ 
mained  a  possibility  forever.”®  We  cannot  accept  this.  If 
evil  “  ought  to  have  remained  a  possibility  forever,”  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  Divine  moral  government  would  have  been 
kept  in  jeopardy  forever.  If  moral  beings,  responsible  for 
choice  and  action,  were  to  be  brought  into  existence  by  the 
creative  fiat  of  Jehovah,  the  possibility  of  moral  evil  involved 
in  their  creation  must  be  so  provided  against  by  the  Divine 
moral  government  that  in  the  method  of  its  administration 
that  possibility  shall  cease  to  exist ;  for  we  cannot  conceive 
of  the  Divine  government  making  any  provision  against  a 
contingency  that  is  to  be  a  contingency  forever.  It  was  not 
to  be  administered  under  such  conditions  as  exposed  it  for¬ 
ever  to  the  rebellion  of  its  subjects,  and  to  all  the  consequent 
demoralization  of  such  insurrection.  What  Martensen 
terms  “  a  possibility,”  God  eternally  contemplated  as  a  cer¬ 
tainty.  What  Arminianism  represents  as  a  contingency^ 
the  Divine  moral  government  anticipated  as  a  fact.  God,  in 
his  moral  government,  anticipated  the  conflict  with  and 
triumph  over  sin  neither  as  abstract  nor  possible,  but  as  it 
should  engraft  itself  upon  man’s  nature ;  infect  his  reason  ; 
pervert  his  conscience ;  incorporate  itself  in  the  decisions  of 
his  will  ;  become  supreme  in  the  choice  of  his  motions  and 
the  determination  of  his  ends.  God  fights  no  sham  battles ; 
he  makes  no  preparation  for  conflicts  that  never  take  place. 
His  eternal  plan  and  purpose  contemplated  sin  as  a 
reality.  The  ideal  of  the  conflict,  as  it  included  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  Divine  perfections  and  the  impartation  of  the 
highest  good  to  the  moral  universe,  was  in  the  Divine  mind 
from  eternity.  But  as  all  ideals  seek  transmutation  into 
reality,  and  as  the  contest  is  always  in  the  process  of  such 
transmutation,  so,  from  the  teachings  of  Holy  Scripture,  as 
well  as  from  the  demands  of  unfettered  reason,  we  believe  it 
was  God’s  sovereign  pleasure— perhaps  in  heaven,  with  clearer 
*  Page  159,  Urwick’s  Trans.,  Edinburgh  EkL,  1871. 
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vision,  we  shall  see  it  was  a  moral  necessity — to  reveal  his 
glory  by  meeting  and  conquering  forever  the  most  determined 
possible  antagonism  to  his  moral  government.  Hence  (and 
here,  too,  the  Scriptures  are  clear)  that  government  is 
planned  and  administered  with  reference  to  the  Divine  glory, 
as  it  shall  be  manifested  in  overcoming  moral  evil  as  in  concrete 
form  it  exists  in  depraved  and  guilty  creatures.  And  the 
issues  involved  in  that  contest,  whether  the  irreversible  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  finally  impenitent,  or  the  ransom  of  the 
“  innumerable  multitude  ”  from  sin,  will  be  to  the  Divine 
glory  through  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ.  For  God  has 
“highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name  which  is  above 
every  name  ;  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should 
bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  on  earth,  and  things 
under  the  earth ;  and  that  every  tongue  should  confess  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father  ”  (Phil, 
ii.  9-11). 

This  being  so,  the  Edenic  promise  is  made  as  if  it  were  the 
disclosure  of  a  predetermined  plan  which  included  and  antici¬ 
pated  that  conflict  and  triumph  which  it  announced.  There 
is  no  hint  either  of  disappointment  in  the  Divine  purpose  or 
of  change  in  the  Divine  plan.  “  And  I  will  put  enmity 
between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her 
seed ;  it  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel  ” 
(Gen.  iii.  15).  As  Kurtz  has  said,  “  In  virtue  of  the  eternal 
council  of  God,  and  according  to  his  mercy,  the  salvation 
long  planned  began  immediately  to  manifest  itself,  and,  as  a 
new  lever  and  regulator  in  the  development  of  man,  to  operate 
upon  his  history.”®  It  is  true  the  language  of  the  Edenic 
promise  of  redemption  is  mystical,  and  that  it  must  have 
been,  for  the  most  part,  an  enigma  to  our  first  parents.  And 
it  may  be  said  further,  that  we  are  able  to  interpret  it  now 
only  by  the  help  of  the  light  thrown  backward  upon  it  by 
subsequent  events  in  the  history  of  redemption.  But  grant¬ 
ing  this,  there  is  in  it,  as  Murphy  observes,  “the  retributive 
character  of  the  Divine  administration,”  and  it  “is  the  first 

*  History  of  Old  Cov.,  Vol.  L  p.  50,  Second  Ed.,  1870. 
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dawn  of  hope  for  the  human  family  after  the  fall.’"^  There  is 
enmity  and  conflict,  for  it  speaks  in  unambiguous  terms  of 
both  and  affirms  their  perpetuity.  The  Edenic  promise 
makes  it  clear  that,  by  man  and  on  this  earth,  there  was  to  be 
antagonism  to  the  Divine  government.  The  authority  and 
sway  of  Jehovah  were  to  be  contested,  but  their  integrity  was 
to  be  maintained,  and  finally  they  were  to  be  forever  triumph¬ 
ant.  To  use  the  words  of  Professor  Cowles,  this  enmity 
“  underlies  the  conflict  of  the  ages  ;  this  first  promise  of  God 
to  our  fallen  race  sweeps  the  eye  over  the  whole  vast  field  of 
moral  conflict.”®  The  Edenic  promise  was  both  prospective 
and  , retrospective  :  it  threw  its  rays  of  hope  forward  on  the 
future  of  the  race ;  but  it  also  lifted  the  veil  through  which 
we  may  look  into  the  secret  purpose  of  Jehovah,  which 
was  then  for  the  first  time  made  known.  In  it  there  is  no 
intimation  of  readjustment  of  the  Divine  plan,  nor  change  in 
the  method  of  the  Divine  government,  to  meet  an  unexpected 
emergency.  When  the  Southern  Confederacy  collapsed,  the 
National  government  was  without  legislative  provision  for 
the  work  of  reconstruction.  Neither  in  the  Constitution  nor  in 
subsequent  legislation  based  upon  it  was  there  any  provision 
anticipatory  of  such  problems  as  “the  great  rebellion”  and  its 
overthrow  presented.  Had  there  been,  the  work  of  recon¬ 
struction  would  have  ^been  easy  ;  it  would  have  been  soon 
consummated.  But  when  man  sinned  there  is  no  hint  of  any 
sort  of  special  legislation  in  the  Divine  councils.  There  is 
no  necessity  for  special  legislation  to  meet  a  new  and  unfore¬ 
seen  emergency.  The  Edenic  promise  does  not  read  like  an 
expedient,  but  like  the  announcement  of  a  preordained  plan. 
Everything  is  ready  for  what  God  foresaw  and  predetermined. 
It  announced  that  which  from  eternity  entered  controllingly 
into  the  purpose  of  God  to  reveal  himself  “  in  the  ages  to 
come.”  That  revelation  he  purposed  to  make  through  the 
mediation  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  was  to  be  the  grandest  possible 
exhibition  of  the  Divine  moral  perfections  as  they  incorpor- 

^  On  Gen.,  in  loco. 

*  On  the  Pentateuch,  p.  90. 
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ated  themselves  into  the  administration  of  the  Divine  moral 
government.  The  purpose  to  create  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
was  subordinate  to  this,  and  a  means  of  which  it  was  to  be 
the  end.  So  was  the  creation  of  man.  So  is  the  course  of 
Divine  Providence  in  the  events  of  human  history  and  in  the 
shaping  of  human  progress.^  The  full  meaning  of  the  Edenic 
promise  of  redemption  is  defined  by  Paul  in  his  letter  to  the 
Ephesians,  when  he  says,  of  the  preaching  of  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ,  that  the  object  is  “to  make  all  men  see  what 
is  the  dispensation  of  the  mystery  which  from  all  ages  hath 
been  hid  in  God,  who  created  all  things  ;  to  the  intent  that 
now  unto  the  principalities  and  the  powers  in  the  heavenly 
places  might  be  made  known  through  the  church  the  mani¬ 
fold  wisdom  of  God,  according  to  the  eternal  purpose  which 
he  purposed  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord”  (iii.  9-1 1).  The 
consummation  of  the  Edenic  promise  will  be  when  ‘  ‘  the  king¬ 
doms  of  this  world  are  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord 
and  of  His  Christ”  and  when  “  He  shall  reign  for  ever  and 
ever”  (Rev.  xi.  15). 

~  From  this  the  inference  is,  that  the  physical  world  in  which 
man  dwells ;  the  physical  conditions  by  which  he  is  sur¬ 
rounded  and  to  which  he  is  subject,  because  created  amena¬ 
ble  to  physical  law  ;  and  the  moral  state  of  the  race, — all  exist 
with  reference  to  mediation  and  redemption  through  Jesus 
Christ.  The  Scriptures  teach  that  the  reason  for  all  things 
is  the  glory  of  God,  and  that  the  form  in  which  the  Divine 
glory  is  manifested  is  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.  This 
was  the  Divine  purpose  and  method  from  eternity.  He  never 
did  anything  in  time  but  what  was  subordinated  to  this  pur¬ 
pose  and  in  conformity  to  this  method.  For  God  never  had 
two  purposes  and  two  plans  either  for  the  physical  universe 
or  for  the  human  race.  God  has  not  two  methods  of  moral 
government.  He  has  but  one.  That  one  is  absolute,  un¬ 
changing,  eternal.  To  us  it  is  an  impenetrable  mystery ;  to 
our  finite  reason  its  complexities  appear  contradictions.  Our 

*Comp.  Observations  of  Pressens^,  Trois  Poemiers  Si^cles,  Tome  i.  pp.  282-283, 
Ed.  Paris,  1868. 
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environment  seems  disorder  and  confusion.  Physical  law 
seems  to  be  blind  force;  the  endeavor  toward  the  highest 
ends  for  the  advancement  of  the  individual  and  the  elevation 
of  society,  seems,  when  contemplated  from  these  points  of 
view,  a  hopeless  struggle.  But  in  God’s  purpose  and  method 
there  is  harmony  in  all  the  parts,  and  perfect  adaptation  to 
the  end  in  the  moral  government  under  which  he  has  placed 
us.  The  reason  for  it  is  “  the  mystery  of  his  will the  end 
is  ‘  ‘  according  to  the  good  pleasure  which  he  hath  purposed 
in  himself”  (Eph.  i.  9).  The  Bible  resolves  the  reason  for 
all  things  in  the  Divine  moral  and  physical  government,  into 
the  self-determination  of  the  Divine  will  and  to  the  choice  of 
the  Divine  good-pleasure  in  Christ.  All  is  subordinate  to 
this.  There  are  in  reality  neither  conflicts  nor  expedients  in 
the  Divine  government.  In  its  deepest  meaning  and  ultimate 
results,  physical  law  is  cooperatively  subordinate  to  the  in¬ 
comparably  higher  purposes  of  God’s  moral  government. 
God  is  not  trying  to  govern  ;  he  is  governing.  In  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  his  government  he  is  not  trying  to  save  men ; 
he  is  not  taxing  to  the  utmost  the  resources  of  his  power  and 
wisdom  in  a  doubtful  struggle  with  moral  evil.  He  is  saving 
men  “  according  to  his  purpose  and  grace.”  He  is  making 
preparation  for  the  irrevocable  and  hopeless  overthrow  of 
moral  evil.  This  is  the  biblical  conception  of  his  govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  there  without  any  other  explanation  than  that 
it  is  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  God  that  his  glory  shall  be  the 
end  both  of  what  he  conceals  and  of  what  he  is  pleased  to 
reveal.  Unless  we  accept  this  we  are  adrift  in  all  our  concep¬ 
tions  of  God  in  his  relations  to  the  universe,  physical  and 
moral,  as  the  Creator  and  Ruler.  If  we  do  not  reverently 
accept  this,  our  conception  of  God  in  the  administration  of 
his  government  must  vacillate  between  conceiving  him  to  be 
a  capricious  tyrant,  or  as  helpless  in  the  presence  of  difficul¬ 
ties  confronting  his  jurisdiction.  A  doubtful  struggle  with 
anarchy  and  rebellion  is  not  government ;  much  less  can  it  be 
the  Divine  moral  government.  “If  we  believe  in  God  and 
are  consistent  thinkers,  we  cannot  avoid  believing  in  a  sure 
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and  Divine  system  of  things ;  thus  alone  can  we  keep  alive 
the  idea  of  the  Divine  agency  and  government,  without  which 
all  theology  would  be  unsupported.”^® 

The  Holy  Scriptures  make  known  to  us  '‘a  sure  and  Divine 
system  of  things.”  From  the  voice  of  God  to  Adam  in  the 
Garden  to  the  visions  beheld  by  John  on  Patmos,  the  one  object 
of  revelation  is  to  unfold  to  us  that  system.  It  is  perfect.  It  is 
sublime  in  its  purpose,  glorious  in  its  unity.  Theologians 
have  led  us  into  the  mazes  of  metaphysical  speculation, 
rather  than  into  the  clearer  comprehension  of  the  truth,  by 
their  scholastic  distinctions,  in  which  they  have  separated  the 
decrees  of  God  into  general  and  special,  antecedent  and  conse¬ 
quent.  It  may  be  there  are  minds  these  distinctions  have 
helped  to  the  more  accurate  shaping  of  their  conceptions ; 
but  as  a  fact  the  Bible  knows  nothing  of  any  such  analysis  of 
the  Divine  thought :  it  certainly  defines  no  such  order  in  the 
procedure  of  the  Divine  moral  government.  We  accept  the 
statement  of  Oosterzee,  ‘  ‘  If  dogmatic  scholasticism  has  not 
seldom  spoken  of  different  Divine  decrees  {decretd)^  and 
divided  these  in  various  ways,  the  gospel  speaks  only  of  one 
design,  one  will,  one  merciful  thought  of  God,  of  which  every¬ 
thing  which  is  done  for  the  salvation  of  a  sinful  world  is  the 
gradual  realization.  The  centre  of  the  plan  of  salvation  is 
Christ.  In  him  God  has  elected  the  believing,  and  in  him 
the  plan  of  the  world  must  attain  its  completion.”^  ^  Christ 
was  not  primarily  but  declaratively  invested  with  all  power  in 
heaven  and  on  earth  after  he  had  finished  his  work  and  risen 
from  the  dead.  His  actual  mediatorial  investiture  antedated 
creation.  It  was  when  God  said,  “Thou  art  my  son ;  this 
day  have  I  begotten  thee.”  He  came  “in  the  fulness  of 
time,”  but  his  appointment  to  all  the  functions  of  mediator — 
those  of  creation  as  well  as  those  of  redemption,  those  of 
providential  administration  as  well  as  those  of  grace — was 
before  time  began.  It  was  from  eternity.  His  coming  was 
the  unveiling  to  us  of  the  nature-councils  and  perfections  of 

**  Prof.  H.  B.  Smith,  Faith  and  Philosophy,  p.  3a. 

11  Dog.  Theol..  VoL  ii.  p.  447,  Trans,  by  Watson  and  Evans.,  Am.  Ekl.,  1874. 
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the  Godhead.  This  he  alone  could  do  because  he  was  the 
eternal  Son  dwelling  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  invested 
with  power  to  carry  forward  to  triumph  the  Divine  purposes, 
and  preordained  by  means  of  the  incarnation  to  reveal  God 
to  man.  Therefore  he  was  made  “  head  over  all  things  to 
the  church  ”  before  he  saved  it  by  the  shedding  of  his  blood, 
and  all  things  were  subject  to  him  that  he  might  save  and 
sanctify  the  church.  For  this  reason,  and  in  the  words  of 
Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge,  “As  the  universe  constitutes  one  physi¬ 
cal  and  moral  system,  it  was  necessary  that  his  Headship  as 
Mediator  should  extend  to  the  whole,  in  order  to  cause  all 
things  to  work  together  for  good  to  his  people,  to  establish  a 
kingdom  for  them,  to  reduce  to  subjection  all  his  enemies. 

As  the  sun  is  the  centre  of  that  system  of  worlds  to  which 
ours  belongs,  so  is  Christ  the  centre  about  which  the  Divine 
moral  government,  in  its  relation  to  physical  law  as  well  as  in 
the  purpose  of  redemption,  revolves.  The  worlds  were  made 
by,  and  received  their  laws  from,  him.  The  course  of  Divine 
providence  was  inaugurated,  and  its  results  planned,  by  him. 
The  conflict  between  sin  and  holiness,  and  the  blending  of 
justice  and  mercy, — all  have  their  places  in  the  eternal  plan 
determined  by  the  purpose  of  God  to  reveal  his  glory  through 
Jesus  Christ.  The  final  triumph  of  both  the  Divine  mercy 
and  justice  is  to  be  through  Christ.  What  Dorner  says  of 
providence  we  apply  to  the  Divine  moral  government  as 
administered  through  and  by  Christ  as  Mediator,  because 
Christ,  as  Mediator,  has  the  control  of  Divine  providence. 
“Absolute  chance  there  cannot  be.  .  .  .  Nothing  within 
the  compass  of  the  possible  can  actually  take  place  without 
God’s  permission,  not  to  say  against  his  absolutely  disposing 
will ;  and  he  permits  nothing  actually  to  take  place  that 
would  interfere  with  his  world-plan.”^®  Christ  is  the  Word 
by  whom  the  worlds  were  spoken  into  existence  ;  in  whom 
all  the  complexities  of  Providence  are  harmonized  ;  by  whom 
the  Divine  purposes  are  to  be  fulfilled ;  and  in  whom  the 

**  Outlines  of  Theology,  pp.  3*1-323,  Ed.  1865. 

System  of  Christian  Doc.,  Vol.  ii.  p.  55,  Edinburgh,  1881. 
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dark  problem  of  sin  is  to  find  a  solution,  in  which  there  shall 
be  universal  acquiescence  by  all  holy  beings,  and  in  which  the 
Divine  moral  government  shall  be  eternally  vindicated. 

Creation  is  ascribed  to  Christ.  The  passages  of  Scripture 
to  which  we  refer  are  such  as  these.  “  All  things  were  made 
by  him  ;  and  without  him  was  not  anything  made  that  was 
made.  He  was  in  the  world,  and  the  world  was  made  by 
him”  (John  i.  3,  10).  “  For  by  him  were  all  things  created 

that  are  in  heaven  and  that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible, 
whether  they  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  principalities, 
or  powers  ;  all  things  were  created  by  him  and  for  him  ;  and 
he  is  before  all  things,  and  by  him  all  things  consist  ”  (Col.  i. 
16-17).^^  God  .  .  .  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto 
us  by  his  Son,  whom  he  hath  appointed  heir  of  all  things,  by 
whom  also  he  made  the  worlds  ;  who  being  the  brightness  of 
his  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his  person,  and  uphold¬ 
ing  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power,  when  he  had  by 
himself  purged  our  sins,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Majesty  on  High  ”  (Heb.  i.  1-3).  Such  passages  are  among 
the  proof-texts  in  demonstrating  the  pre-existence  and  divinity 
of  Christ.  For  that  purpose  they  are  conclusive.  But  they 
establish  one  thing  beside  his  pre-existence  and  divinity. 
They  are  not  less  conclusive  in  asserting  his  mediation  in  the 
work  of  creation.  When  it  is  said  that  “  without  him  was  not 
anything  made  that  was  made,”  it  is  “to  assure  us,  not  of  the 
dependence  of  everything  on  God^  but  of  its  existence  by  means 
of  the  Logos. It  means  that  everything  exists  through 
the  mediation  of  the  Logos.  When  it  is  .said  that  “  by  him 
were  all  things  created,”  the  language  is  too  lucid  to  be  mis¬ 
apprehended,  unless  the  misapprehension  be  in  the  interests 
of  a  preconceived  theory.  Its  obvious  meaning  is  that 

On  the  words  translated  •  ‘  By  him  all  things  consist,"  Meyer  says,  “There  is 
in  Christ  not  merely  the  creative  cause,  but  also  the  cause  which  brings  about  organic 
stability  and  continuance  in  unity  (preserving  and  governing)  for  the  whole  of  existing 
things."  Of  the  word  translated  “consist,"  he  says  it  “denotes  the  subsistence  of 
he  whole,  the  state  of  lasting  independence  and  order — an  idea  which  is  not  equivalent 
o  creation,  but  pre-supposes  it."  The  italics  are  Meyer’s. 


Tholuck  on  John  i,  3,  Krauth’s  Trans.,  1859. 
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Christ  depended  (causally)  the  act  of  creation,  so  that  the 
latter  was  not  done  independently  of  him — in  a  causal  con¬ 
nection  apart  from  him — but  it  had  in  him  the  ground  essen¬ 
tially  conditioning  it.  In  him  lay,  in  fact,  the  potency  of 
life,  from  which  God  made  the  work  of  creation  proceed, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  the  personal  principle  of  the  Divine  self¬ 
revelation,  and  therewith  the  accomplisher  of  the  Divine  idea 
of  the  world.  ”1®  And  when  it  is  declared  that  by  him 
(Christ)  “  he  also  made  the  worlds,”  the  meaning  is  unmis¬ 
takable.  “  All  this,  God  did  immediately  by  the  Son  ;  not 
as  a  subordinate  instrument,  but  as  the  principal  efficient, 
being  his  own  power  and  wisdom. The  quotation  of 
other  passages,  and  the  citation  of  other  expositors  of 
authority  equal  to  those  we  have  cited,  in  proof  of  Christ’s 
mediation  in  creation,  is  unnecessary.  The  emphatic  decla¬ 
ration  of  the  inspired  w  riters  that  creation  was  ahxou  and 
iv  fdjziv,  “  through  him,”  and  “  in  him,”  is  conclusive.  If  the 
w'orld  and  the  universe  were  called  into  existence"  in  Christ,” 
and  "  through  Christ,”  then  creation  must  have  been,  in  the 
Divine  purpose,  subordinate  to  the  mediatorial  nature  of  the 
Divine  moral  government.  The  creation  of  all  things  by 
Christ,  and  his  supremacy  over  all  things,  must  have  been 
preordained  that  he  might  reveal,  by  the  redemption  of  sin¬ 
ners,  the  fulness  of  the  Divine  perfections  ;  that  he  might 
show  that  the  Divine  government  in  creation  as  well  as  in  the 
kingdom  of  grace  is  one  of  perfect  harmony. 

Christ’s  authority  is  supreme  over  the  realm  of  the  invisi¬ 
ble.  He  is  not  only  greater  than  all  beings  in  the  unseen 
universe,  but  they  are  all  subject  to  him.  Whether  those 
who  kept  their  "first  estate,”  or  those  “reserved  in  ever¬ 
lasting  chains,  under  darkness,  unto  the  judgment  of  the 
great  day  ”  (Jude  6),  both  are  within  his  domain.  He  has 
"the  keys  of  death  and  of  hell”  (Rev.  i.  18),  and  receives 
the  adoring  recognition  of  his  authority  from  the  hierarchies 
dwelling  in  the  heavenly  places.  The  passages  proving  this 

■ 

Meyer  on  Col.  i.  i6.  Edinburgh  Ed. 

Owen  on  Hebrews  i.  3,  Vol.  iii.  p.  97,  Goold*s  Ed.,  Eklinbrirgh,  1854. 
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are  many.  He  is  seated  “  far  above  all  principality,  and 
power,  and  might,  and  dominion,  and  every  name  that  is 
named,  not  only  in  this  world,  but  also  in  that  which  is  to 
come”  (Eph.  i.  21,  22).  He  is  “the  head  of  all  principality 
and  power  ”  (Col.  xi.  10).  His  victory  on  the  cross  was  a 
victory  over  the  evil  intelligences  of  the  invisible  world,  and 
was  the  overthrow  of  sin  in  this.  “And  having  spoiled 
principalities  and  powers,  he  made  a  show  of  them  openly, 
triumphing  over  them  in  it”  (Col.  xi.  15).  Having 
triumphed  over  death  and  the  grave,  he  “  is  gone  into 
heaven,  and  is  on  the  right  hand  of  God  ;  angels  and  author¬ 
ities  and  powers  being  made  subject  unto  him  ”  (i  Peter  iii. 
22).  His  authority  was  acknowledged  by  demons  when  he 
was  on  the  earth  (Matt.  viii.  28),  and  now  “  the  devils  believe 
and  tremble  ”  (James  ii.  19).  The  angels  of  God  are  com¬ 
manded  to  worship  him  (Heb.  i.  6);  they  announce  his  birth 
(Luke  xi.  8-14);  are  the  first  to  proclaim  his  resurrection  from 
the  dead  (Matt,  xxviii.  57);  welcome  him  back  to  heaven  ; 
join  in  his  adoration  there  (Rev.  v.  ii);  and  under  his  direc¬ 
tion  they  are  “ministering  spirits  sent  forth  to  minister  to  them 
who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation  ”  (Heb.  i.  14).  The  sover¬ 
eignty  of  Christ  is  never  in  Scripture  represented  as  restricted 
to  man  and  the  moral  control  of  man.  It  is  always  repre¬ 
sented  as  extending  beyond  man  ;  and  as  being  over  all  created 
intelligences,  both  holy  and  depraved,  the  unfallen  and  the 
fallen ;  over  sinful  man,  whose  redemption  is  possible,  and 
over  the  devils,  whose  character  is  utterly  indurated  and 
whose  redemption  is  impossible.  In  the  exercise  of  the 
supremacy  over  the  realm  of  the  invisible,  Christ  is  “Head 
over  all  things  to  the  church,  which  is  his  body,  the  fulness 
of  him  that  filleth  all  in  all  ”  (Eph.  i.  22,  23).  The  media¬ 
torial  government  extends  beyond  the  church  which  Christ 
purchased  with  his  own  blood,  that  the  eternal  salvation  of 
the  redeemed  may  be  made  certain.  If  his  mediatorial  do¬ 
main  includes  fallen  and  wicked  spirits  “  the  very  object  of 
his  mediatorial  character  requires  this ;  for  as  the  elect  of 
God  are,  by  nature,  subjected  to  the  po\vcr  of  Satan,  and  ex- 
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posed  to  the  assaults  of  his  emissaries,  it  is  important  and 
necessary  that  he  who  is  to  act  as  their  Saviour  should  be  in¬ 
vested  with  power  to  rescue  them  from  their  spiritual  adver¬ 
saries.”^*  The  Divine  moral  government  of  the  invisible 
world  is  mediatorial.  “The  exalted  Saviour,  the  incarnate 
Son  of  God,  seated  at  the  head  of  the  universe,  is  made  head 

of  his  church . All  things  are  placed  under  his  feet,  and 

he,  head  over  all  things,  is  head  of  the  church.”^* 

The  Scriptures  affirm  Christ’s  investiture  with  universal 
mediatorial  dominion  and  authority.  If,  as  we  have  shown,  the 
physical  universe  was  created  by  him,  and  also  the  invisible 
world  is  subject  to  his  sway,  both  being  subordinate  to  the 
Divine  purpose  of  redemption,  the  argument  for  the  univer¬ 
sality  of  his  mediatorial  authority,  and  that  the  Divine  govern¬ 
ment,  physical  and  moral,  is  wholly  mediatorial,  would  seem 
to  lack  nothing  except  the  positive  assertions  of  Scripture  to 
make  it  complete.  If  there  were  no  such  assertions  the  argu¬ 
ment  would  be  sufficient.  But  there  are  such  assertions,  both 
in  the  Messianic  prophecies  and  in  the  words  of  Christ  him¬ 
self.  The  second  Psalm  is  Messianic.  It  “  begins  with  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  world  rebellious  against  God  and  his  govern- 
ment.”2®  It  declares  “Thou  art  my  son:  thisday  have  I  be¬ 
gotten  thee.  Ask  of  me  and  I  shall  give  thee  the  heathen  for 
thine  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy 
possession.  Thou  shalt  break  them  with  a  rod  of  iron  :  thou 
shalt  dash  them  in  pieces  like  a  potter’s  vessel  ”  (Ps.  ii.  7-9). 
It  is  significant  that  three  times  (Rev.  ii.  27 ;  xii.  5  ;  xi.x.  15) 
in  the  Apocalypse  the  last  verse  of  this  quotation  is  applied 
to  the  triumphant  Christ.  It  announces  his  regal  investiture 
with  universal  authority  to  govern  and  subjugate  ;  to  extend 
mercy  to  all  who  submit  to  his  sway,  and  visit  the  wrath  of 
God  to  the  utmost  upon  all  who  do  not.  His  will  is  the  re¬ 
lentless  severity  of  justice.  The  “rod  of  iron  ”  is  the  symbol 
of  his  power ;  the  crushed  “  potter’s  vessel,”  the  symbol  of 

**  Lymington,  Dominion  of  Christ,  p.  79,  Ed.  1839. 

Hodge  on  Eph.  i.  22. 

2®  Lange,  Introduction  to  Ps.  ii. 
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his  wrath  visited  on  the  incorrigible.  There  is  no  higher 
conception  of  the  prerogatives  of  government  than  these  words 
define,  “This  view  of  the  Messiah  as  a  destroyer  is  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  New  Testament  doctrine,  that  those  who  re¬ 
ject  Christ  will  incur  an  aggravated  doom,”  21  inflicted  by  Christ 
himself  Predicting  the  advent  of  Christ,  Isaiah  says,  “Of 
the  increase  of  his  government  and  peace  there  shall  be  no 
end,  upon  the  throne  of  David  and  upon  his  kingdom,  to  order 
and  to  establish  it  with  judgment  and  with  justice  from  hence¬ 
forth  even  forever  ”  (Isa.  ix.  7)  ;  and  Micah  says,  “  But  thou, 
Bethlehem  Ephratah,  though  thou  be  little  among  the  thous¬ 
ands  of  Judah,  yet  out  of  thee  shall  he  come  forth  unto  me 
that  is  to  be  ruler  in  Israel :  whose  goings  forth  have  been 
from  of  old,  from  everlasting  ”  (Micah  v.  2).  Isaiah  predicts  a 
mediatorial  sovereign  and  a  kingdom  in  which  universal  jus¬ 
tice  is  the  foundation  of  government.  His  sceptre  is  unlim¬ 
ited.  The  stability  and  glory  of  his  kingdom  is  that  he  is 
sovereign  both  in  administering  justice  and  in  granting  mercy. 
This  is  “only  possible  by  founding  a  kingdom  on  judgment 
and  justice,  and  by  carrying  out  every  single  act  of  adminis¬ 
tration  in  this  spirit.”^^  Micah  predicts  one  “  whose  goings 
forth  have  been  from  of  old,  from  everlasting.”  Some  interpre¬ 
ters  apply  this  to  the  Edenic  promise,  and  as  it  was  repeated 
by  patriarch  and  prophet,  but  the  Hebrew  may  be  translated, 
“the  days  of  eternity.”  The  meaning,  however,  in  either 
case  is  the  same.  Christ  was,  is,  ever  shall  be,  Mediator,  and 
the  Divine  government,  physical,  providential,  and  moral,  is 
vested  in  him.  Therefore  he  says  of  himself,  “  Before  Abra¬ 
ham  was,  I  am”  (John  viii.  58),  and  “I  and  the  Father  are 
one”  (John  x.  30).  In  harmony  with  this  claim  of  co-equality 
with  God  he  said,  “  As  the  Father  hath  life  in  himself,  so  hath 
he  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself ;  and  hath  given 
him  authority  to  execute  judgment  because  he  is  the  Son  of 
man”  (John  V.  26,  27).  Christ  claimed  universal  dominion; 
he  exercised  its  functions :  but  he  neither  claimed  nor  did  any- 


21  Alexander  on  the  Psalms,  in  loco. 
Lange  on  Isa.  ix.  7. 
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thing  beyond  the  predictions  of  the  prophets.  What  he 
claimed  or  did  was  in  harmony  with  all  the  Scriptures  teach 
respecting  the  creation  of  the  physical  universe  by  him ;  his 
control  of  the  complexities  in  human  affairs,  making  them 
tributary  to  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom  ;  and  concerning 
his  sway  over  the  invisible  world  both  of  holy  and  fallen  be¬ 
ings.  It  was  from  eternity  the  purpose  and  plan  of  God,  in 
the  administration  of  his  government  in  its  widest  sense  and 
everlasting  duration,  to  “  gather  together  in  one  all  things  in 
Christ,  both  which  are  in  heaven,  and  which'  are  on  earth ; 
even  in  him  ”  (Eph.  i.  10). 

This  is  the  explanation  of  the  otherwise  inexplicable  facts 
in  man’s  present  condition  and  environment.  These  are  be¬ 
cause  the  Divine  moral  government  is  what  it  is,  subordi¬ 
nating  physical  law  and  the  entire  course  of  providential  devel¬ 
opment  to  the  Divine  purpose  of  self-revelation  through  Christ- 
After  the  act  of  transgression  Adam  was  not  exiled  from  Eden 
into  a  Siberian  desert.  He  was  sent  forth  into  a  world 
abounding  in  blessing,  if  it  was  not  an  absolutely  perfect 
world.  Its  fruits  were  for  his  sustenance;  its  harvests  re¬ 
warded  his  toil.  It  was  a  world  where  justice  enforced  pen¬ 
alty,  but  it  was  not  a  world  without  hope.  In  it  goodness 
and  severity,  joy  and  sorrow,  happiness  and  misery,  mercy 
and  judgment,  are  both  present.  They  are  mingled  in  every 
earthly  life  ;  blended  in  all  earthly  conditions ;  inwrought  in 
all  earthly  relations.  This  world  is  not  a  paradise ;  neither  is 
it  a  dungeon  or  a  place  of  hopeless  misery.  Its  blessings, 
possibilities,  hopes,  refute  pessimism,  if  sometimes  its  reverses, 
sorrows  and  bitter  disappointments,  throw  a  dark  shadow  over 
the  too  sanguine  hopes  of  optimism.  It  is  the  world  of  neither 
of  these  merely  philosophical  speculations.  It  is  not  ‘^exclu¬ 
sively  a  school  for  training  to  virtue,  for  there  are  signal 
judgments  inflicted  on  the  wicked — not  to  train  them,  but,  so 
far  as  this  world  is  concerned,  to  put  an  end  to  discipline ; 
but  still  less  does  this  world  seem  to  be  altogether  a  prison 
fitted  merely  for  punishment,  for  there  are  innumerable  means 
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of  improvement  and  incentives  to  virtue. This  we  know 
to  be  true.  In  this  world  man  is  not  a  prisoner  incarcerated ; 
deprived  of  all  liberty ;  denied  all  sources  of  enjoyment. 
Neither  is  it  a  world  where  vice  is  unrestrained  ;  wickedness 
never  rebuked  ;  the  wrongdoer  never  cut  off  without  remedy. 
Both  these  statements  are  matters  of  fact.  Argument  is  need¬ 
less  to  prove  them.  We  are  convinced  by  what  we  see  within 
ourselves,  and  by  what  we  observe  without,  that  we  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  two  antagonistic  conditions.  We  know  there  are  op¬ 
posing  moral  facts  and  tendencies,  as  certainly  as  we  know 
there  are  propitious  and  adverse  conditions  and  occurrences  in 
our  physical  environment.  These  facts  are  the  common  prop¬ 
erty  of  philosopher  and  theologian ;  of  unbeliever  and  Chris¬ 
tian.  They  are  here  about  us.  They  touch  us  at  the  very 
centre  of  our  existence ;  they  press  us  on  every  side ;  their 
presence  is  felt  in  our  relation  to  our  surroundings,  whatever 
they  may  be.  They  are  wrought  into  our  present  existence. 
There  is  no  possible  condition  of  human  progress,  even  in  the 
wildest  dreams  of  philosophic  optimism,  in  which  they  shall 
not  be  what  they  have  been  and  are  now.  Both  the  intellect 
and  heart  of  man — the  one  out  of  its  barren  speculations,  the 
other  out  of  the  depths  of  its  sorrows — ask  whether  there  be  a 
solution,  and  if  so,  what  it  is  ?  It  is  not  primarily  either 
philosophy  or  theology  that  asks  this  question.  It  comes 
spontaneously,  because  irrepressible,  from  the  depths  of  every 
man’s  self-consciousness  when  he  thinks  of  himself,  his  sur¬ 
roundings,  his  destiny.  No  philosophy  satisfies  him.  All 
systems  leave  more  unexplained  than  they  solve.  Only  that 
view  of  the  Divine  moral  government  which  makes  it  all-inclu¬ 
sive,  and  mediatorial  in  its  all-inclusiveness,  can  explain  all. 
This  only  furnishes  a  solid  basis  for  the  intellect  to  rest  upon, 
and  brings  God  near  so  that  the  heart  can  repose  in  him.  It 
insures  goodness  and  mercy  in  the  present  order  of  things. 
It  makes  sorrow,  suffering,  and  the  infliction  of  penalty  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  government  of  God.  It  harmonizes  discipline 
and  chastisement  with  means  for  the  development  of  man’s 

2*  McCosh,  The  Divine  Government,  page  72,  Ed.  1863. 
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mental  and  moral  powers,  and  secures  opportunity  for  the 
true  progress  of  the  race.  These  are  the  heritage  of  the  race 
because  Christ  has  the  sceptre  of  mediatorial  empire.  The 
dispensation  of  mercy  was  not  delayed  until  Christ  came.  The 
expulsion  from  Eden  was  with  the  promise  of  mercy.  It 
placed  the  race  under  probation.  It  announced  a  dispensa¬ 
tion  of  the  Divine  government  in  which  justice  and  mercy  are 
not  antagonistic — each  struggling  for  supremacy  as  if  rivals. 
They  are  working  together  for  the  same  end.  In  the  heart 
of  Christ  they  are  joined  in  the  embrace  of  infinite  love  ;  they 
dwell  in  the  indissoluble  union  of  the  Divine  holiness.  They 
are  in  eternal  alliance  with  the  righteousness  of  God  as  it  is 
and  ever  shall  be  revealed  in  his  works  and  his  ways. 

This  secures  the  harmony  and  unity  of  that  progressive 
unfolding  of  the  Divine  plan  the  final  cause  of  which  is  the 
revelation  of  the  Divine  glory.  For  there  can  be  no  progress 
without  harmony  in  the  cooperation  of  all  causes.  Unity 
can  have  no  existence  in  the  universe  unless  there  be  a  final 
cause,  and  that  final  cause  must  be  an  intelligent  purpose  for 
a  moral  end.  Eulogies  on  progress,  and  on  the  unity  of  all 
things  physical  and  moral,  are  the  merest  declamation,  if  final 
cause,  thus  defined,  be  denied.  Schopenhauer,  pessimist 
though  he  was,  was  right  when  he  said  it  is  better  to  know 
the  why  than  the  hoiv.  Science  investigates  the  how^  but 
revelation  defines  the  ivhy.  It  was  God’s  design  that  revela¬ 
tion  should  precede  exact  scientific  knowledge,  that  men 
might  know  the  %vhy  before  they  came  to  investigate  the/z^^w. 
The  why  is  God’s  purpose  to  glorify  himself.  If  this  be  de¬ 
nied,  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  in  the  perpetuation  of 
harmony  or  the  continuance  of  unity.  An  unforeseen  con¬ 
tingency  may  destroy  the  harmony;  some  catastrophe  break 
the  unity.  Without  it  we  have  nothing  to  interpret  what 
looks  like  harmony ;  nothing  to  explain  the  apparent  unity. 
We  see  not  how  any  one  can  believe  in  the  possibility  of 
progress,  or  in  the  e.xistence  of  the  faintest  semblance  of  har¬ 
mony  and  unity  in  the  masquerading  of  events,  and  in  the 

See  footnote  in  Janet's  Final  Causes,  p.  i8o,  Ed.  Exlinburgh,  1878. 
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strange  confused  occurrences  about  us,  if  final  cause  be  de¬ 
nied,  and  if  that  final  cause  be  not  the  glory  of  God  in  the 
disclosure  of  his  moral  perfections.  If  this  be  denied,  agnos¬ 
ticism  is  the  only  refuge  for  the  intellect,  and  the  heart  has 
nothing  to  comfort  it  but  the  dreary  dogmas  of  pessimism. 
Man  becomes  the  finality.  lie  is  the  end  of  j)antheistic 
materialism.  There  is  nothing  beyond  him  ;  there  is  nothing 
greater  for  him.  This  world  environs  him  and  crushes  him. 

Man  himself,  with  all  his  sorrows  and  sufferings,  witli'all  his  hopes  ami  .aspirations, 
and  his  labors  wherewith  he  has  labored  under  the  sun,  is  but  a  little  incident  in  the 
inconceivably  vast  operations  of  that  primal  central  power  which  sent  tin?  planets 
on  their  courses  and  holds  the  hasting  orbs  of  heaven  in  their  just  poise  and 
movement.*® 

This  is  beautiful  language;  these  arc  perfect  sentences. 
But  could  anything  be  more  gloomy!  Man  only  a  “little 
incident  ”  in  the  wonderful  order  of  things  in  which  we  are  ; 
the  orbs  of  heaven  lasting,  but  the  blind  forces  of  nature  to 
which  pantheistic  materialism  assigns  man’s  origin  move 
on,  alluring  man,  their  grandest  product,  by  transient  joys ; 
deceiving  him  by  false  hopes,  and  then  remanding  him  back 
to  that  unconsciou.sness  and  non-existence  from  which  they 
brought  him  to  sport  for  a  few  years  with  his  dreams,  and 
laugh  at  his  sorrows  before  recalling  him  to  the  earth  whence 
they  evolved  him.  If  this  is  not  the  philo.sophy  of  despair, 
what  is  it?  But  it  is  the  only  and  the  ultimate  conclusion 
re.specting  man  if  the  final  cause  of  his  existence  and  of  all 
things  in  his  environment  be  not  the  glory  of  God.  Wliat  a 
measureless  contrast  between  this  and  the  place  and  destiny 
of  man  as  determined  by  the  mediatorial  character  of  the 
Divine  moral  government,  subordinating  all  things  to  itself! 

It  will  never  be  accepted.  T.Ke  intuitions  of  man  rebel 
against  it ;  the  intellect  of  man  recoils  from  the  conclusions 
of  its  own  materiali.stic  speculations.  An  agno.stic,  a  man 
versed  in  physical  science,  a  disciple  of  Darwin,  and  the 
most  able  and  radical  exponent  of  the  postulates  of  Darwin¬ 
ism  in  our  country,  has  recently  said  : — 


*®  Maudsley,  Body  and  Mind,  p.  120. 
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The  materialistic  assumption  that  life  of  the  soul  accordinRly  ends  with  the 
life  of  tlie  body,  is  perhaps  the  most  collossal  instance  of  baseless  assumption  that  is 
known  to  the  history  of  philosophy.  2 « 

This  is  significant,  coming  from  the  .source  it  docs.  To  its 
author  it  may  have  been  unconscious,  but  it  is,  in  fact,  the  re¬ 
coil  of  the  human  mind  from  the  conclusions  of  material¬ 
istic  .speculation.  Hut  he  goes  further  and  enquires:  — 

Are  man's  highest  spiritual  qualities,  into  the  production  of  which  all  the  creative 
energy  (of  physical  force)  has  gone,  to  disappear  with  the  rest?  Has  all  this 
work  been  done  for  nothing?  Is  it  all  ephemeral,  all  a  bubble  that  bursts,  a 
vision  that  fades  ?  ’ 

If  these  quc.stions  be  affirmatively  answered  he  declares, 
“The  riddle  of  the  universe  becomes  a  riddle  without  a 
meaning. ”2**  This  it  must  ever  be  on  the  supposition  that 
man  is  the  finality  of  creation.  For  a  while  and  under  the 
materialistic  influences  of  our  day,  with  minds  of  a  certain 
type  and  whose  culture  has  been  in  special  directions,  this 
theory  may  be  congenial  and  in  the  ascendant.  To  such 
minds  the  observation  of  Goethe  is  pertinent.  “It  is  natural 
to  man  to  regard  himself  as  the  final  cause  of  creation,  and 
to  consider  all  things  merely  in  relation  to  himself  so  far  as 
they  are  of  u.se  to  liirn.”*-^*-^  There  is  in  man  pride  of  intellect 
as  well  as  pride  of  heart.  The  two  arc  intimately  allied. 
The  one  begets  the  other.  Their  influence  is  reciprocal. 
They  combine  and  magnify  man’s  self-importance  in  his  own 
eye.s.  Hut  the  spell  is  only  for  a  short  time,  and  is  sure  to 
be  broken  by  the  recoil  of  the  intellect  in  obedience  to  the 
unsatisfied  as[)irations  of  the  soul.  The  divinely  implanted 
intuitions  in  man  are  sure  in  the  end  to  rebel  against  any  and 
all  conclusions,  whether  of  science  or  philosophy,  which 
make  man  the  last  and  the  final  outcome  of  all  things. 
Man  feels  there  is  .something  beyond  him — something  he  is 
to  be  and  fulfil  which  is  the  end  of  his  existence.  That 
something  he  is  conscious  he  does  not  attain  here ;  that  end, 

2'*  I*rof.  J.  Fiske,  Destiny  of  Man,  p.  no. 

2  2  Ibid.,  p.  114. 

2*  Ibid.,  p.  1 15. 

29  Conversation  with  Ekerman,  p.  517,  Works,  London,  1874. 

29  See  Montaigne's  Essays,  Works,  Vol.  ii.  p.  132,  Wright's  Ed.,  New  York,  1859. 
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in  the  moments  of  his  calmest  thought  and  unbiased  self-in¬ 
trospection,  he  is  convinced  is  not  himself  but  something 
above  and  beyond,  which  he  exists  to  subserve.  Materialistic 
pantheism  says,  It  is  blind  force;  physical  science,  in  the 
philosophy  it  is  formulating,  says,  It  is  irresponsible  law. 
Man  under  the  guidance  of  his  intuitions  and  obeying  the 
common  sense  of  his  race  in  the  premises  can  never  believe 
either.  His  own  sense  of  personality  ever  demands  as  its  ob¬ 
jective  a  personal  God.  His  moral  sense,  however  blind  and 
disordered,  demands  and  recognizes  the  government  of  a 
personal  God,  and  can  never  consent  to  the  severance  of  the 
moral  element  from  the  administration  of  that  government. 
This  is  what  Professor  P'iske  sees  and  candidly  states. 

But  what  is  the  logical  consequence  of  this  if  not  that  the 
final  cause  of  all  things  is  the  glory  of  God  ?  If  man  is  a  part 
of  nature,  that  does  not  prove  he  is  the  end  of  nature,  its  last 
and  final  effort ;  that  beyond  him  and  for  him  there  can  be 
nothing  more.  It  was  Leibnitz  who  said  the  future  could  be 
read  in  the  past,  and  that  the  present  is  big  with  the  future. 
Man  feels  this ;  he  sees  it.  He  has  all  the  presentiments  it 
begets  within  him  respecting  both  the  future  of  the  individual 
and  of  the  race.  There  is  the  condition  of  subordination 
here.  We  see  it  everywhere.  This  condition  of  subordina¬ 
tion  makes  all  the  effects  we  see  tributary — not  final.  “In 
this  sense  it  is  certain  that  no  phenomenon  is  absolutely  fin¬ 
ished.  How  do  we  know  that  man  as  he  is,  is  a  finality  ? 
Every  other  phenomenon  in  the  physical  world  is  against  the 
conclusion.  Considered  in  his  mental  powers,  his  aspirations 
of  soul,  his  sorrows,  his  sense  of  dissatisfaction  with  his  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  his  irrepressible  desire  to  “feel  after  God  if 
haply  he  may  find  him,”  man  is  the  least  like  a  finality  of  all 
the  phenomena  of  the  visible  creation,  animate  or  inanimate. 
The  only  possible  conclusion  from  these  facts  is  that  man  him¬ 
self  exists  to  subserve  a  higher  purpose  than  do  any  of  the 
objects  of  the  visible  creation  which  exist  to  serve  man  ;  but 
reasonings  cannot  end  with  man. 

»» Janit,  Final  Causes,  p.  28. 
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We  must  begin  with  man  as  man,  when  his  development  or  his  creation  had  made 
him  what  he  is  :  not  indeed  as  regards  the  acquisitions  of  experience  or  the  treasures 
of  knowledge,  but  what  he  is  in  faculty  and  in  power,  in  the  structure  and  habit  of  his 
mind,  in  the  instincts  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  nature.  ** 

In  the  argument,  as  a  mere  argument,  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  man,  as  he  is  now,  be  the  result  of  development  or 
the  work  of  special  creation.  Man  is  here,  and  he  has  facul¬ 
ties,  powers,  habits  of  mind,  and  intellectual  and  moral  in¬ 
stincts,  which,  in  themselves,  proclaim  the  necessity  of  condi¬ 
tions  for  their  perfect  unfolding  different  from  any  in  his  pres¬ 
ent  surroundings.  They  demand  for  the  explanation  of  their 
existence  the  subordination  of  man  to  a  higher  power  as  the 
final  cause  of  their  existence.  They  are  the  facts  proving 
that,  however  closely,  on  the  physical  side  of  his  being,  man  is 
ralated  to  the  physical  world  and  amenable  to  physical  law, 
he  is,  on  this  side  of  his  being,  as  closely  related  to  moral  law 
and  is  the  subject  of  the  Divine  moral  government.  The  de¬ 
gree  of  perfection  attainable  by  man  rn  r  present  conditions 
is,  we  believe,  greater  than  anything  whe  cunto  he  has  yet 
attained  ;  but  it  must  always  be  limi  cd,  .oid  man  must  ever 
feel  the  pressure  of  the  limitation  wh’L  his  environment  is 
what  it  now  is.  Nothing  adequately  n  sponds  to  the  needs 
and  longings  of  the  faculties,  powers,  intellectual  and  moral 
instincts,  of  man  but  the  belief  in  immortality,  and  his  eternal 
subjection  to  the  moral  government  of  God,  that  God  maybe 
eternally  glorified  by  that  subjection.  This  response  is  in  the 
gospel.  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified  is  the  only  light  in 
which  man  can  see  the  final  cause  of  his  existence.  As  he 
learns  of  Christ,  whether  he  be  peasant  or  philosopher,  he 
will  come  to  know  that  “  the  chief  end  of  man  is  to  glorify 
God  and  to  enjoy  him  forever.” 

The  mediation  of  Christ  is  therefore  the  central  fact  in  the 
Divine  government,  both  physical  and  moral.  He  is  Media¬ 
tor,  not  in  one  thing,  but  in  all  things ;  nor  is  it  conceivable 
how  he  could  have  been  the  Mediator  of  those  chosen  to  sal¬ 
vation  in  him,  unless  the  power  with  which  he  was  invested 
extended  to  all  things  that  he  ”  might  give  eternal  life  to  as 

**  The  Unity  of  Nature,  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  p.  526,  Am.  Ed. 
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many  as  were  ^ivcii  him,’'  Kor  this  reason  the  {.government 
of  Gotl  is  one  thinq;  if  we  deny,  and  finulament.dly  a  different 
thing  if  we  accejH,  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s  mcdi.itorial  sover- 
eignty.  This  is  the  radical  difforence  between  ^)rthodoxy 
and  Unitarianism,  or  whatever  (hpartuies  from  Orthodoxy 
tend,  in  their  logical  and  theological  outcome,  to  Unitarian¬ 
ism.  The  systems  diverge  here.  Other  points  of  difference, 
in  their  last  analysis,  resolve  themselves  into  this,  'rhe  medi¬ 
ating  Christ  and  the  cross  constitute  the  barrier,  and  cause  the 
irrepressible  antagonism.  'I  he  basal  conceptions  are  irrecon¬ 
cilable;  the  fundamental  beliefs  are  radically  divergent.  'I'he 
one  allies  itself  to  metaphysical  theories  the  other  cannot  ac¬ 
cept,  because  they  contemplate  (lod  and  man,  and  the  present 
anti  the  future,  from  points  of  view  that  are  radically  different. 
No  definition  either  of  the  mor.d  condition,  nor  of  man’s  pres¬ 
ent  hostile  attitude  toward  the  Divitie  law,  nor  of  the  nature, 
mode,  ami  pur[)ose  of  the  Divine  government,  physical  and 
moral,  in  which  the  systems  can  be  hannoni/ed,  is  possible. 
Ihit  our  limits  forbid  anything  more  than  the  statement  of 
this,  and  wc  have  adverted  to  it  !)ecause  it  is  germane  to  the 
subject  discussed  in  this  paper.  I  ts  discussion  is  important  iii 
view  of  present  tendencies  of  thought  in  the  field  of  Cdiristian 
doctrine  ami  the  outlying  surroundings  of  theological  specula¬ 
tion.  The  nature  of  the  Divine  goverimu  ut,  both  i)hysical 
and  moral,  and  the  Mediatorial  Headship  of  Christ  over  both, 
are  inseparably  allied.  rids  is  what  we  have  sought  to  show 
in  this  paper.  'I'he  truth  is  a  vital  one.  If  we  are  entering 
upon  an  era  of  earnest  discus  ion  of  fundamental  beliefs  as  to 
what  the  gospel  is,  and  as  to  tlu*  scope  and  purpose  of  revi*- 
lation,  Christ’s  mediatorial  sovereignty  is  the  orthodox  beli<‘f 
about  which  the  discussion  must  centre. 
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In  .stiidyin};  tlic  liistoric.il  development  of  the  l.uthcran 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supj)er,  we  hepjin  with  the  principle 
which  is  fnndainental  in  the  Lutheran  system,  vi/,. ,  that  the 
Word  of  (iod  alone  can  make  articles  of  faithj  This  princi¬ 
ple,  acted  on  by  Luther  from  the  be^inniii}^  of  his  reform, 
was  more  fully  enunciated  by  him  in  his  /.iher  l)c  Seroo 
Arhitrio,  IV.  Sec.  iii.:  “We  ouj^ht  everywhere  to  stick 
close  to  the  simj)le,  pure,  natural  sensi*  of  words,  which  both 
the  art  of  «^rammar  and  the  common  use  of  speech  as  God 
has  created  it  in  man,  direct  us” . otherwise  “nothing cer¬ 

tain  can  be  affirmed  or  proved,  as  touch inj^  any  article  of 
faith.”  Says  Dorner,  Hist.  Prot.  Theol.  I.  p.  150: 

l.iitlirr  lays  the  foiiiiilation-slonc  of  an  evanKt’lical  iloctrinn  of  the  means  of  Kraec, 
111  that  he  eoneeives  of  the  Wonl  of  (loci,  after  a  livc’ly  manner,  ns  ii  speeeh  of  (loci 
eontinually  soiindini;  thront;h  the  world,  as  it  were,  ever  proceeding  jinew  out  of  his 
month  — cumeeives  of  it,  as  it  were,  saer.imi'ntallv,  Init  willicmt  atiythinj;  majpeal.  'I  he 
mere  empty  doetriiie  trail  dot  ins  itself  for  him  into  deed,  into  a  clealiiifj  of  (loci  in 
Christ  with  man,  which  continues  throtij;honl  time,  and  forms  .'incl  j;oy''fns  the  lii.s- 
tory  of  religions  life. 

fhat  is,  the  Word  of  God,  which  is  an  objective  reality, 
must  be  fixed  upon  by  the  subjective  faith  of  the  individual, 
and  must  be  absorbed  into  his  livin'^  experience,  .so  that  he 
can  be  conscious  of  its  jiower.  “’fhe  basis, ”  .says  Dorner 
a^ain  (//Vr/.  p.  151),  ‘‘which  Luther  in  this  manner  obtained 

’  "As  he  (I  aither)  adopted,  for  his  ^cnieral  guide  iind  limit  in  his  reform  of  the  church, 
the  plain  word  of  Holy  Scripture  and  the  pr,ictical  (lenianils  of  religion,  .so,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  rejected  all  intermixture  of  merely  speculative  reason.” — GiescUr,  lie* 
Hist.,  iv.  p.  108. 
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for  the  objective  Word  of  God,  comprehended  in  the  Scrip, 
tures,  from  nothing  else  than  the  personal  movement  of  faith 
towards  certainty,  proved  besides  of  explicit  advantage  for  the 
conception  taken  of  ihe  saeraments."  But  before  faith  can 
reach  “certainty”  and  assured  conviction,  it  must  have  a 
sure,  simple,  unchangeable,  intelligible  Word  of  God  to  which 
it  can  attach  itself — it  must  feel  that  this  which  it  reads,  or 
sees,  in  the  sacraments,  is  the  veritable  Word  of  God,  and 
conveys  no  other  meaning  than  that  which  “the  art  of 
grammar  and  the  common  use  of  speech  require.”  And 
such  must  be  the  case  preeminently  and  emphatically  in  those 
portions  of  Scripture  which  are  testamentary,  and  which  con¬ 
tain  special  promi-es  of  grace,  as  for  instance  in  the  sacra¬ 
ment  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  a  verbum  visibile,  which  contains 
the  promise  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  Now,  when,  in  the 
application  of  this  principle  of  “the  simple,  pure,  natural 
sense  of  the  words,”  Luther  comes  gradually  to  construct  a 
doctrine  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  he  sees  how  that  doctrine 
must  be  placed  absolutely  upon  the  words  by  which  Christ 
the  Testator  and  Lord  instituted  the  Holy  Supper,  and  upon 
the  words  which  Paul  “received  of  the  Lord”  and  delivered 
to  the  Corinthians.  I.  Cor.  xi.  23-29.2  But  at  first,  in  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  his  office  as  a  Christian  pastor,  his  aim  is  wholly 
practical  and  ethical.  He  seeks  to  confirm  faith  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  salvation  of  individual  souls — not  to  construct  a 
system  of  doctrine.  The  sacraments  are  means  to  this  prac¬ 
tical  and  ethical  end  (means  of  grace).  They  have  a  real 
objective  significance  and  value,  but  are  entirely  destitute  of 
magical  efficiency.  They  are  sure  promises  and  proofs  of 
grace,  as  is  also  the  spoken  or  written  Word,  but  they  must 

*  Once  for  all  let  it  be  said  that  the  Lutheran  Church  does  not  apply  the  passage, 
John  vi.  54,  et  seq„  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  his  Grosses  liekentniss  vom  Abemnahl 
506,  Luther  says  :  “  The  sixth  chapter  of  John  does  not  speak  in  reference  to  the 

eucharist.”  Already  in  the  Babylonish  Captivity  (1520),  he  had  declared:  ‘‘The  sixth 
chapter  of  John  must  be  set  aside  altogether,  as  not  saying  a  single  syllable  about  the 
sacrament."  The  passage  is  entirely  omitted  from  the  Lutheran  confessions,  except 
that  in  the  Form  of  Concord,  Sol.  Dec.  VII.  61,  it  is  used  in  proof  of  spiritual  com¬ 
munion  by  faith,  and  not  of  sacramental  communion. 
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be  apprehended  and  appropriated  by  faith  before  the  grace 
which  they  promise  and  convey,  can  be  realized  in  the  life 
and  experience  of  the  recipient.  This  view  of  the  sacrament 
brings  him  into  sharp  antagonism  with  the  Romish  doctrine 
of  the  opus  operatum  and  introduces 

THE  FIRST  PERIOD  OF  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  Romish  conception  of  the  efficacy  of  a  sacrament  was, 
(and  is),  that  it  imparts  grace  ex  opere  operate,  that  is,  simply 
because  the  sacrament  has  been  administered.  To  this, 
Luther’s  principle  that  every  offer  and  promise  of  grace  must 
be  fastened  upon  by  the  receptive  act  of  faith,  was  opposed. 
Hence,  when  in  1518  Eck  said  in  the  Obolisci :  “The  sacra¬ 
ments  of  the  new  law  effect  that  which  they  signify,”  Luther 
replied  in  the  Asterisci 

The  sacraments  of  the  new  law  do  not  effect  the  grace  which  they  signify,  but  faith 
is  required  before  the  sjicrament.  Moreover,  faith  is  grace.  Therefore,  grace  always 
precedes  the  sacrament,  according  to  the  well-known  saying,  *'  Not  the  sacrament,  but 
faith  in  the  sacrament  justifies"  {^Non  sacramentum,  sed fidfs  sacramenti  justificat');  and 
as  Augustine  says:  ‘  ‘  Not  because  a  work  is  done,  but  because  faith  is  exercised  ”  {^Non 
quia  fit,  sed  quia  creditur). 

He  also  calls  the  sentiment  of  Eck  “a  most  shocking 
heresy  ”  and  “  an  infernal  poison  which  mocks  and  subverts 
all  the  sacraments  of  the  church.” 

In  the  same  year  (1518)  he  preached  a  sermon  on  “  The 
worthy  preparation  of  the  heart  for  the  reception  of  the  Eu¬ 
charist.  He  declares  that  he  is  worthy  who  feels  most 
miserable  and  destitute  of  grace,”  for  then  only  is  he  fit  for 
and  capable  of  grace. 

Faith  alone,  the  highest  and  most  immediate  preparation,  makes  us  worthy,  because 

it  does  not  depend  upon  works,  but  upon  the  word  of  Christ . It  is  faith  alone 

which  justifies,  purifies,  renders  worthy. 

It  is  a  great  and  pernicious  error  to  come  to  the  sacrament 
relying  simply  on  confession  and  on  our  prayers.  Mortal  sins 
should  be  confessed  ;  but  as  already  stated  in  the  sermon  Dc 
Pocnitimtia,  ^  “all  sins  are  mortal,  should  God  enter  into  judg- 

®  opera  Latina,  Jen.  I.,  p.  34. 

*  Opeta  Jen.  I.,  p.  174. 

®  Op.  Lat.  Jen.  I.,  p.  14. 
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merit  with  us.”  The  sin  most  opposed  to  this  sacrament  is 
discord,  which  is  opposed  to  the  very  name  and  to  the  nature 
of  the  sacrament.  The  name  is  Communion ;  the  nature,  a 
union  of  hearts.  As  Christ  did  not  come  to  call  the  righteous, 
but  sinners  to  repentance,  repentance  is  performed  more 
properly  after  the  sacrament  than  before  it.  The  blessing 
received  in  the  sacrament  does  not  differ  in  kind  from  that 
which  is  conveyed  by  the  Word, — a  principle  which  has 
always  been  emphasized  in  the  Lutheran  system.  The  sacra¬ 
ments  are  a  surer  and  more  impressive  sign  and  testimony  of 
grace, — but  the  grace  in  either  case  is  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 

The  year  1519  marks  a  new  phase  of  development. 
Towards  the  close  of  this  year  Luther  preached  a  sermon  on 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar.®  Here  he  takes  the  position 
that  both  species  (bread  and  wine)  are  to  be  used  as  instituted 
by  Christ,  and  that  whoever  wishes  to  profess  Christ  must 
receive  both  species.  “The  treasure  in  the  sacrament  is  the 
remission  of  sins.”  The  eye  must  be  fixed  on  this  treasure, 
and  must  have  no  anxiety  as  to  how  the  body  of  Christ  can 
be  present  in  so  small  a  piece  of  bread.  “  When  we  eat  the 
bread,  we  all,  one  as  much  as  another,  receive,  not  bread 
merely,  but  also  the  body  of  Christ,” — which  implies  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  the  unworthy  also  in  the  Supper  receive  the  body 
of  the  Lord;  “for  Luther,”  says  Kostlin  {^Luther's  Theologie, 
II.  p.  108),  “  had,  without  doubt,  already  associated  them  (the 
unworthy)  with  his  firm  faith  in  the  presence  of  the  body,  al¬ 
though  he  had  not  especially  declared  it.”  But  the  sacrament 
js  poison  and  death  to  those  who  do  not  realize  their  sinful 
condition,  and  do  not  exercise  faith  in  the  words  of  Christ, 
“  Done  and  shed  for  you.” 

When  Christ  says  “This  is  my  body  which  is  given  for  thee,”  he  means,  I  am  he 
who  am  given  for  thee.  I  give  thee  this  treasure,  viz.,  to  possess  all  that  I  have.  My 
righteousness,  life,  eternal  bliss  I  bestow  upon  thee,  that  thou  mayest  never  yield  to 
sin,  nor  to  death,  nor  to  any  other  evil,  but  mayest  overcome  all  things. 

He  lays  special  stress  upon  charity  and  the  willingness  to 
do  good  to  others. 


op.  Lat,  Jen. ,  p.  346  et  stq. 
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This  is  the  fruit  of  the  sacrament,  that  as  we  eat  the  body  of  Christ  and  drink  his 
blood,  so  we  should  suffer  ourselves  to  be  eaten  and  drunk  for  others,  that  is,  we 
should  devote  all  our  actions  and  our  whole  life  to  doing  good  to  our  neighbor. 

The  bread  is  the  body  of  Christ  given  for  us,  and  the  cup 
the  blood  of  Christ  shed  for  us,  and  we  are  commanded  to  do 
all  in  commemoration  of  him.  When  we  receive  the  sacra¬ 
ment  two  external  things  concur :  The  word  which  falls  on 
the  ear  and  the  transaction  which  meets  the  eye — in  which  we 
find  the  germs  of  the  principle  which  afterwards  become  con- 
fessionally  fixed  in  the  Lutheran  doctrine,  that  nothing  has 
the  nature  of  the  sacrament  apart  from  the  actual  use  of  the 
consecrated  bread  and  wine  with  the  words  of  institution. 

In  this  discourse,  as  in  that  of  the  preceding  year,  there  is 
no  dogmatic  discussion  and  no  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
Christ’s  presence,  and  neither  the  assertion  nor  the  denial  of  the 
dogma  of  transubstantiation.  As  the  mode  of  celebrating  the 
Mass  (the  Lord’s  Supper)  had  remained  unchanged,  transub¬ 
stantiation  was  still  a  part  of  Luther’s  faith.  It  was  a  vener¬ 
able  doctrine  of  the  church,  and  he  as  pastor  and  preacher 
had  had  no  occasion  to  call  it  in  question.  Up  to  this  time 
he  had  laid  the  chief  emphasis  on  faith.  This  is  especially 
prominent  in  his  sermon  on  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  of  No¬ 
vember,  1518.'^ 

All  is  at  once  given  in  faith,  which  alone  makes  the  sacraments  effect  what  they  sig¬ 
nify,  and  everything  to  be  true  which  the  priest  says;  for  as  thou  believest,  so  it  is  done 
unto  thee.  Without  this  faith  all  absolution,  all  sacraments  are  vain;  yea,  they  do  more 
hurt  thtn  good. 

Indeed,  Luther’s  dogmatic  conception  of  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Altar  was  still  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  But  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  transubstantiation  he  had  elevated  to  an  ethical  sig¬ 
nificance,  and  had  regarded  the  Mass  as  an  objective  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  for  us — that  is, 
mainly  as  significative.  The  elevation  and  adoration  of  the 
changed  bread  and  wine  were  designed  to  impress  upon  the 
worshipper  the  great  truth  of  the  atonement  and  to  draw  forth 
his  gratitude  and  worship.  This  was  the  end  of  the  miracle 

’  See  GieseUr,  Ec.  Hist.  IV.,  p.  33,  note  36.  See  also  Assertio  omnium  Articulo- 
rum.  Op.  Lat.  Jen.  II.,  p,  319. 
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of  transubstantiation,  the  reality  of  which  had  not  yet  been 
questioned. 

“With  this  conception,”  says  Dorner,  Hist.  Prot.  Theol. 
I.,  p.  154,  “in  which  the  relation  between  means  and  end 
was  so  perverted,  Luther  naturally  could  not  long  rest  con¬ 
tent,  especially  as  the  Word  had  already  succeeded  in  control¬ 
ling  his  representation.  ”  He  had  denounced  the  opus  operattm, 
had  ventured  to  propose  the  cup  for  the  laity,  *  and  had  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  sacrament  a  communion  and  a  bond  of  love. 
Now,  compelled  by  his  enemies  to  search  the  Scriptures  and 
to  “become  more  learned  every  day,”  whether  he  would  or 
not,  he  begins  to  break  rapidly  with  the  whole  elaborate  sac¬ 
ramental  system  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Viewed  by  the 
light  of  the  Word  he  sees  in  that  system  much  more  than  the 
Scriptures  require ;  yea,  many  superstitions  and  idolatries 
which  the  Scriptures  positively  condemn.  And  now,  when 
“  a  more  than  most  learned  friar  ”  of  Leipzig  began  to  play  at 
“schooling  him  concerning  communion  in  both  kinds,”  he 
set  about  a  ree.xamination  of  the  entire  subject  of  the  sacra¬ 
ments.  His  conclusions  are  found  in  \\\q  Babylonish  Captivity 
of  the  Church  f  published  in  1520.  Opera  Lat.  Jen.,  p.  273 
et  seq. 

He  begins  with  “  the  sacrament  of  the  bread,  the  first  of  all 
sacraments.”  He  gives  “  the  result  of  my  meditations  in  the 
ministry  of  this  sacrament.”  He  now  asserts  in  the  most 
positive  terms  the  right  of  the  laity  to  the  cup,  based  on  the 
words  of  institution  and  on  I  Cor.  xi.  There  are  three  irrefu¬ 
table  arguments  :  (a)  “  The  words  and  example  of  Christ  who 
says — not  by  way  of  permission,  but  of  commandment, 

‘  Drink  ye  all  of  this.’  For  if  all  are  to  drink  of  it,  and  this 

*  In  the  year  1519  Luther  proposed  that  the  church  should  decide  by  a  general 
council  that  the  cup  should  be  given  to  the  laity  not  less  than  to  the  priests.  This 
serntonwas  inhibited  by  the  bishop  of  Misnia.  Luther  defended  his  position  and  be¬ 
came  confirmed  in  it.  See  Seckendorf,  I.  27,  64.  Luther's  Opera  Lat.  Jen.  I.  p. 
492  et  seq.;  also  Bab.  Cap.  ad  initium. 

®  This,  together  with  the  “Address  to  the  German  Nobility”  and  “Christian 
I  Liberty,”  is  published  in  an  excellent  English  translation  by  the  Lutheran  Publication 

Society,  42  N.  Ninth  street,  Philadelphia. 
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cannot  be  understood  as  said  to  the  presbyters  alone,  then  it 
is  certainly  an  impious  deed  to  debar  the  laity  from  it  when 
they  seek  it,  were  it  even  an  angel  from  heaven  who  did  it.” 
(b)  “  But  what  strikes  me  most  forcibly  of  all,  and  thoroughly 
convinces  me,  is  that  saying  of  Christ :  ‘  This  is  my  blood 
which  is  shed  for  you  and  for  many,  for  the  remission  of  sins.’ 
Here  you  see  most  clearly  that  the  blood  is  given  to  all  for 
whose  sins  it  is  shed.  Now  who  will  dare  to  say  that  it  was 
not  shed  for  the  laity  ?  The  blood  is  shed  for  ‘  you  ’  and  for 
‘  many.’  The  ‘  many  ’  cannot  be  the  priest,  and  yet  the  com¬ 
mand  is,  ‘  Drink  ye  all  of  it.’’’  (c)  The  words  of  Paul,  I. 

Cor.  xi,  “must  close  every  mouth.”  The  priests  are  not 
lords  but  servants,  whose  duty  it  is  to  give  the  cup  to  all  who 
seek  it.  If  they  snatch  this  right  from  the  laity  they  are 
tyrants,  and  the  laity  will  be  saved  by  their  faith  and  by  their 
desire  for  a  complete  sacrament,  according  to  the  dictum  of 
Augustine,  “  Believe  and  thou  hast  eaten.” 

The  second  tyranny  is  transubstantiation,  which  has  no 
foundation  in  the  Scriptures.  The  Evangelists  write  that 
Christ  took  bread  and  blessed  it.  Acts  and  Paul  call  it  bread. 
Therefore  real  bread  and  wine  must  be  understood.  ”  These 
men  do  not  say  that  the  cup  is  transubstantiated.”  “Tran¬ 
substantiation  is  a  figment  of  human  opinion,  and  rests  on  no 
support  of  Scripture  or  of  reason.”  For  more  than  twelve 
centuries  the  church  kept  the  right  faith  and  knew  nothing 
about  this  portentious  word  and  dream.  The  real  presence 
of  the  body  and  blood  does  not  depend  upon  transubstantia¬ 
tion,  but  upon  the  Word  and  the  Christological  truth. 

^ ®  Here  already  was  gained  for  the  Lutheran  theology  the  Augustinian  principle 
that  not  the  loss  of  a  sacrament,  but  the  contempt  of  a  sacrament  condemns  ;  that  is, 
no  sacrament  is  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation.  When  the  Augs.  Con.,  Art.  IX. 
says  of  baptism,  "Quod  sit  necessarius  ad  salutem"  \X  means,  and  was  intended  to 
mean,  and  is  still  interpreted  as  meaning,  only  an  ordinary  necessity,  which  binds  us 
to  use  the  proffered  means  of  grace,  but  does  not  bind  God,  or  hinder  him  from  be* 
stowing  his  grace  without  baptism. 

Notwithstanding  these  strong  words  it  is  quite  certain  that  Luther  had  not  yet 
fully  abandoned  the  hgment  of  transubstantiation.  In  the  treatise  next  to  be  noticed 
he  still  speaks  of  the  changed  bread  and  wine.  The  fact  is  that  up  to  this  time  neither 
the  practical  demands  of  religion  nor  the  sharp  spur  of  controversy  had  compelled  him 
to  make  a  thorough  scriptural  examination  of  this  point.  He  knows  that  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  are  present  in  the  Eucharist,  but  the  relation  they  bear  to  the  bread 
and  wine  has  not  yet  been  considered.  He  is  still  too  subjective  in  some  of  his  views. 
See  Kurts,  Ch.  Hist.  Sec.  HI.  g  ii,  VoL  ii. 
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“This  man  is  God,  this  God  is  man.”  “Though  philosophy 
does  not  receive  this,  yet  faith  receives  it,  and  greater  is  the 
authority  of  the  Word  of  God  than  the  capacity  of  our  intellect.” 

The  third  tyranny, — “by  far  the  most  impious  ” — is  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  Here  we  must  put  aside  all  human 
additions  and  return  to  the  simple  institution  of  Christ.  The 
words  of  the  evangelists  and  of  Paul  are  the  rock  on  which 
we  must  stand.  These  show  that  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar 
is  a  testament  which  contains  a  promise  of  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  which  promise  is  confirmed  by  the  death  of  the  Son 
of  God.  If  it  be  a  promise  it  is  not  a  work,  nor  a  sacrifice, 
nor  something  which  we  offer  to  God.  This  promise  simply 
requires  faith  on  the  part  of  man  who  receives.  That  the 
promise  may  be  sure  and  that  faith  may  have  an  object, 
Christ  gives  his  body  and  blood  as  a  sign  and  memorial  of  the 
promise. 

But  this  point  about  the  abuse  of  the  Mass  is  urged  still 
more  strongly  and  with  clearer  conception  of  the  truth  in  the 
Tract  on  the  Abrogation  of  the  Private  Mass,  written  near 
the  close  of  the  year  1521,  and  published  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  year.  The  example  of  Christ  is  decisive:  “Do 
this  in  memory  of  me.  What  is  ‘  Do  this  ?  ’  Is  it  not  that 
which  I  am  now  doing  with  you  ?  Did  he  with  golden  chal¬ 
ice  and  pall  and  endless  paraphernalia,  make  a  sacrifice  ?  By 
no  means.  He  takes  bread  and  when  he  says  :  ‘  This  is  my 
body,’  he  changes  it  into  his  body  and  gives  it  to  his  disci¬ 
ples  to  be  eaten ;  ” — in  which  we  see  the  lingering  remains 
of  transubstantiation ;  and  yet  bread  and  wine  are  distinctly 
recognized,  for  he  says  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are 
the  seal  of  the  promise  under  the  bread  and  wine.  The 
Eucharist  is  not  a  sacrifice  offered  to  God,  but  a  benefit 
bestowed  upon  man  who  receives  it  and  returns  thanks. 
The  only  work  is  in  eating  and  drinking.  We  offer  nothing, 
but  we  receive  something.  This  Tract,  which  in  the  Jena 
edition  (Latin)  of  Luther’s  works,  covers  thirty  pages  folio, 
is  a  most  powerful  and  triumphant  refutation  of  the  Romish 

opera  Lat.  Jen.  II,  p.  476. 
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Mass,  and  an  earnest  plea  for  the  simplicity  of  the  Eucharist 
as  it  was  instituted  by  Christ,  in  which  Luther  sees  simply  a 
beneficium  for  man,  and  not  an  officium  of  man.  Christ  is 
not  sacrificed  in  the  Eucharist.  He  is  given  and  applied. 
The  Mass,  therefore,  that  is,  the  Romish  Mass,  is  a  complete 
subversion  of  the  design  of  the  Sacrament ;  yea,  it  is  terror 
to  pious  consciences,  because  they  can  never  know  whether 
they  have  properly  performed  the  work  required.  But  the 
Eucharist  is  a  thanksgiving  and  a  joy  to  the  pious,  for  it 
assures  and  gives  the  pardon  of  sins. 

And  now,  having  completely  renounced  this  third  tyranny, 
“the  most  impious”  of  all,  he  is  prepared  to  renounce  the 
second  tyranny,  that  on  which  the  third  stands.  So  long  and 
in  so  far  as  the  Romish  Mass  is  held,  so  long  and  in  so  far 
must  the  Romish  transubstantiation  be  held,  for  the  latter  is 
the  miracle  which  prepares  the  way  for  the  former,  by  chang¬ 
ing  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
But  when  the  Mass  is  demolished,  there  is  no  need  of  tran¬ 
substantiation.  But  the  circumstance  which  led  to  Luther’s 
formal  and  final  abandonment  of  the  last  vestige  of  the 
Romish  superstition  and  idolatry  in  the  matter  of  the  sacra¬ 
ments,  was  the  writing  of  a  book  by  Henry  VIII.  of  England 
on  the  seven  sacraments,  against  the  Babylonish  Captivity  of 
the  Church.  Luther  replies,  July  15,  1522,'®  and  directs  his 
strength  mainly  against  the  three  tyrannies  refuted  in  the 
Babylonish  Captivity ^  and  uses  the  same  arguments.  ‘  But  he 
is  far  more  positive  and  decided  against  transubstantiation. 
He  now  declares  the  body  is  present  in  and  with  the  bread. 
“I  am  able  therefore  to  say  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  present 
with  the  unchanged  bread  in  the  sacrament,  as  fire  is  in  the 
iron  without  changing  the  substance  of  the  iron,  as  God  is  in 
man  without  the  human  nature  being  changed ;  and  in  both 
cases  its  own  work  and  nature  remain  in  each,  and  yet  they 
constitute  unum  aliquid.  Paul  stands  invincible  against  the 
transubstantiations,  when  he  says :  ‘  The  bread  which  we 

break.’  ”  Farther,  he  declares  that  transubstantiation  is  a 


^  Opera  Lat.  Jen.  II,  p.  546  et  seq. 
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pure  figment  of  the  blind  and  wicked  Thomists,  and  that  he 
is  now  confirmed  against  it  by  the  lies,  follies  and  blasphem¬ 
ies  of  the  papists.  In  regard  to  the  Mass,  he  declares  that 
the  priests  do  not  do  what  Christ  did  in  the  Supper,  but  what 
the  Jews  did  to  Christ  on  the  cross,  that  is,  they  pervert  and 
extinguish  the  work  of  God  and  change  the  truth  of  God  into 
a  lie. 

We  now  pause  to  contemplate  the  steps  by  which  Luther 
advanced  rapidly,  but  consistently,  from  the  errors  and  cor¬ 
ruptions  of  Rome  to  clear  and  distinct  conceptions  of  evan¬ 
gelical  truth  in  regard  to  one  of  the  most  important  articles 
of  the  Christian  faith.  He  started  with  the  Word  of  God  as 
his  guide,  and  adapted  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  the 
gospel  in  all  of  its  offices  and  appointments  is  a  promise ,  ^gift 
of  God  to  man,  and  not  a  work  or  sacrifice  of  man  to  God. 
But  the  operations  and  appointments  of  God  do  not  effect 
per  se  what  they  signify.  They  must  be  apprehended  by 
man,  that  is,  laid  hold  of  by  an  act  of  faith.  Hence  faith 
becomes  a  prime  condition  of  salvation,  because  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  it  appropriates  the  blessing  contained  in  the  divine 
promise.  Hence  in  the  Eucharist  Luther’s  first  step  is  the 
denial  of  the  op2is  operatum.  Quia  fit  is  not  sufficient.  Quia 
creditur  is  required  before  the  sacrament  can  be  efficacious. 
But,  inasmuch  as  salvation  is  intended  for  all,  and  as  all  need 
the  sign  and  seal,  all  must  have  the  full  sacrament.  There¬ 
fore  the  cup  belongs  to  the  laity  as  much  as  to  the  priests. 
This  is  the  second  step  in  progress.  If  now  the  Eucharist 
contains  a  promise,  and  is  a  promise,  then  it  is  not  a  work,  a 
something  to  be  done,  an  offering  to  God.  It  is  a  benefit  be¬ 
stowed,  a  consolation.  Hence  the  Romish  Mass  which  sac¬ 
rifices  Christ  and  tortures  consciences  is  an  abomination.  This 
conclusion  marks  the  third  step  in  reform.  And  now  that 
the  Mass  is  abrogated,  there  is  no  need  of  transubstantiation^ 
as  there  is  no  scriptural  warrant  for  it ;  it  falls  to  the  ground, 
as  it  were,  of  its  own  accord.  The  separation  is  complete. 
Luther’s  mind  has  advanced  in  logical  order  from  one  posi¬ 
tion  to  another;  and  yet, — such  is  the  strength  and  tenacity 
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of  inveterate  error, — as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  required  the 
sharpest  kind  of  controversy,  principally  “the  lies  and  fol¬ 
lies”  of  his  enemies  to  drive  him  to  that  thorough  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  divine  Word  through  which  he  reached  his  con¬ 
clusions.  The  time  required  for  this  was  about  five  years. 
At  first  he  was  impelled  by  a  pastor’s  anxious  care  for  the 
spiritual  edification  of  his  flock,  but  was  still  involved,  as  he 
tells  us  in  the  Babylonish  Captivity.^  in  ‘'the  common  custom,” 
and  did  not  trouble  himself  about  the  correctness  of  the 
current  dogmatic  conception.  But  pressed  by  the  arguments 
of  his  enemies  to  study  the  Scriptures,  he  was  led  step  by 
step  to  renounce  the  entire  distinctive  Roman  system  of  the 
sacrament,  and  to  contend  for  the  simplicity  of  the  Supper  as 
it  had  been  instituted  by  Christ. 

But  up  to  this  time,  as  was  natural  in  a  reaction  against 
a  powerful  tyranny,  he  had  inclined  rather  unduly  to  the  sub¬ 
jective  aspect  of  the  sacrament,  and,  as  will  hereafter  appear^ 
had  actually  longed  for  a  figurative  interpretation  of  the 
words,  in  order  that  he  might  the  more  easily  overthrow  the 
prevalent  objectivism  of  the  Romish  view,  but  was  held  back 
by  the  simple  force  of  the  text.  Nor  had  he,  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  this  revolt  from  Rome,  constructed  a  doctrine  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper  in  any  strictly  dogmatic  or  confessional  sense ; 
nor  had  he  made  even  a  thorough  examination  and  exegesis 
of  the  words  of  institution.  But  he  had  gone  far  enough  to 
assert  and  to  reiterate  every  distinctive  principle  which  sub¬ 
sequently  entered  into  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  as  that  doctrine  now  appears  in  the  Lutheran  sym¬ 
bols,  and  as  it  has  been  most  elaborately  stated  and  defended 
by  the  Lutheran  dogmaticians,  viz.,  that  the  words  of  insti¬ 
tution  are  to  be  interpreted  as  they  sound ;  that  faith  is  re¬ 
quired  in  order  to  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrament;  that  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  truly  present  in  the  sacrament, 
and  are  administered  to  the  communicant,  in,  with,  and  under 
the  bread  and  wine,  but  without  any  change  in  the  substance 
of  bread  or  body,  wine  or  blood,  as  to  their  nature  and 
power. 
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Here,  Luther,  who  had  now  come  out  completely  from  the 
Romish  superstition,  and  had  been  placed  under  the  ban,  and 
who  all  along  had  sought  practical  and  ethical  ends,  and  not 
those  of  dogma,  would  doubtless  have  been  content  to  have 
left  the  whole  subject  of  the  sacrament.  But  from  a  quarter 
wholly  unsuspected  an  attack  was  made  upon  him  that  started 
a  controversy  which  has  not  yet  been  settled. 

SECOND  PERIOD  OF  DEVELOPMENT:  THE  SACRAMENTARIAN 

CONTROVERSY. 

A. — Andrew  Bodenstein^^  (Carlstadt),  a  factious  and  turbu¬ 
lent  spirit  had  been  driven  from  Wittenberg  because  of  his 
fanatical  excesses.  He  then  forced  himself  into  Orlamund 
as  pastor.  Here  again  he  created  disturbance.  Compelled 
to  leave  this  place,  he  next  took  up  his  abode  at  Basle, 
whence  he  poured  forth  his  indignation  agaipst  the  Witten¬ 
berg  Reformation,  and  particularly  against  Luther’s  doctrine 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  See  Gieseler,  I V.  p.  107 ;  Kurtz  II. 
P-  43- 

Carlstadt’s  explanation  of  the  words  of  institution  (which 
he  claimed  had  been  revealed  to  him  from  heaven)  and  his 
doctrine  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  are  thus  given  by  Cotta  in  his 
Gerhard,  X.  p.  134:  “Carlstadt  maintained  especially  that 
in  the  words  of  institution,  the  pronoun  this  must  be  referred 
not  to  the  bread  which  the  Saviour  gave  to  the  disciples,  nor 
to  the  whole  complex  resulting  from  the  union  of  body  and 
bread,  but  only  to  the  body  of  Christ  which  was  reclining  at 
the  table.  That  as  it  were  with  the  finger,  he  had  pointed  to 


His  character  is  thus  sketched  in  a  letter  of  Melanchthon  to  Frederick  Mycon- 
ius :  “Carlstadius  excitavit  primum  hunc  tumultum,  homo  ferus  sine  ingenio,  sine 
doctrina.  sine  sensu  communi,  quern  nullum  unquam  humanitatis  officium  aut  intelli- 
gere  aut  facere  animadvertimus,  tantum  abest,  ut  ab  eo  signihcatio  aliqua  Spiritus 
Sancti  animadverta  sit,  imo  extant  manifesta  signa  impietatis,  in  tota  doctrina  solebat 
sidatt^CeV  xa  't  azaat  d^seu,  damnabat  omnes  leges  ethnicis  conditas.  Controver- 
siam  de  coena  Domini  tantum  odio  Lutheri,  non  aliqua  pietatis  opinione  movit.  Etenim 
cum  ecxovopa'^ca  ipsius  a  Luthero  improbata  esset,  coepit  iste,  inflammatus  immani 
cupiditate  vindicae  quaerere  causam  vendibilem,  qua  Lutheri  existimationem  prorsus 
obruerit."  Zwingli  said  :  “Carlstadius  majus  offendit,  quam  aedihcat.  Carlstadii 
oratio  non  adsequitur,  quod  res  postulat." 
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this  (body),  as  if  to  say  :  ‘  Take,  eat  this  bread  in  memory  of 
me:  for  here  sits  my  body  which  was  given  for  you  '  More¬ 
over,  he  denied  that  the  Eucharist  as  instituted  by  Christ  is  a 
pledge,  an  earnest,  a  guaranty  of  our  redemption  wrought 
out  by  Christ.  Nor  did  he  admit  that  in  the  Holy  Supper 
the  body  of  Christ  is  truly  present  and  administered  to  the 
communicants,  but  he  contended  that  there  was  celebrated 
only  the  memory  of  the  body  given  and  the  blood  shed  for  us.” 

This  fanatical  onset  of  Carlstadt  called  forth  Luther’s  cele¬ 
brated  writing  against  the  heavenly  prophets,^®  the  first  part 
of  which,  written  in  January,  1525,  is  devoted  to  pictures  and 
the  Mass,  The  second  part.  Of  the  Sacrament,  written  in 
February  of  the  same  year,  is  thus  summarized  by  Gerhard, 
X.  (Cotta),  p.  134:  (i.)  “Since  every  article  of  faith  is 

delivered  in  unbroken  order  of  speech,  it  is  impious  to  turn 
away  from  the  literal  and  grammatical  interpretation  to  that 
which  is  absurd.  (2.)  If  in  the  former  part  of  the  words  of 
institution,  such  an  interpretation  be  admitted,  in  the  latter 
part,  of  the  blood,  either  no  interpretation  at  all  can  be 
given,  or  one  that  is  manifestly  absurd.  (3.)  What  confusion 
there  would  be  in  the  speech  of  Christ,  if,  in  the  course  of  his 
address,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  while  speaking  of  things 
most  diverse  in  character,  viz,,  the  eating  of  the  disciples  and 
the  sitting  of  his  own  body,  he  should  turn  suddenly  and 
say  parenthetically,  that  the  eating  must  be  done  in  remem¬ 
brance  of  himself!  (4.)  When  Christ  gave  the  bread  to  his 
disciples  and  commanded  them  to  eat  what  he  gave  them,  he 
said  it  was  his  body ;  when  he  gave  them  the  cup  and  com¬ 
manded  them  to  drink  what  he  gave  them,  he  said  it  was  his 
blood.  What  connection  would  the  command  to  eat  and  to 
drink  have  with  the  words,  ‘  This  is  my  body.  This  is  my 
blood,’  if  he  had  not  given  his  body  to  be  eaten  and  his  blood 
to  be  drunk  ?” 

Here  Luther  begins  that  more  thorough  and  positive  exe¬ 
gesis  of  the  words  of  institution  and  of  1.  Cor.  x.  16  and  xi. 

Luther's  writings  against  the  Sacramentarians,  in  the  Leipzig  edition  of  his  works, 
from  which  we  quote  during  this  period,  are  found,  XIX.  pp.  372-528. 
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23-29,  which  three  years  later  culminated  in  the  definite 
determination  and  formal  confession  of  his  doctrine  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  In  this  writing  against  Carlstadt  he  distinctly 
declares  what  was  clearly  implied  in  his  former  writings,  that 
in  the  Supper,  the  worthy  and  the  unworthy  receive  with  the 
mouth  the  same  thing,  viz.,  the  bread  and  body,  the  wine 
and  blood ;  but  with  this  fundamental  difference  in  the  effect, 
that  the  former  eat  unto  salvation  and  the  latter  unto  condem¬ 
nation.  This  conclusion,  namely,  that  the  worthy  and  the 
unworthy  eat  the  same  thing,  follows  logically  from  Luther’s 
interpretation  of  roDro,  this,  which  as  a  neuter  cannot  have 
dpTo^,  bread,  a  masculine  noun,  as  its  antecedent,  but  must 
be  taken  synecaochically  ;  that  is,  the  bread  which  I  give  you 
embraces  within  itself  or  has  connected  with  itself  the  body 
of  Christ.  Hence  the  bread  is  the  body  of  Christ,  or  the 
communion  of  the  body  of  Christ.  Therefore  without  dis¬ 
tinction  whoever  receives  the  bread,  receives  at  the  same  time 
the  body  ;  for  “this,”  roOro,  bread  and  body,  is  what  Christ 
gives,  is  what  the  communicant  eats. 

But  the  great  aim  of  the  argument  is  to  prove  that  in  the 
sacrament  there  is  present  the  true  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
“This  my  body  given  for  you,  is  no  other  body  than  that 
which  I  give  you  here  in  the  bread  to  eat.”  “This  cup  is  a 
New  Testament,  not  in  itself,  for  probably  it  is  glass  or  silver, 
but  because  my  blood  is  there.  Through  this  blood  it  is  a 
New  Testament.  For  whoever  receives  the  cup,  save  he  re¬ 
ceive  there  the  blood  of  Christ  which  was  shed  for  us,  receives 
not  the  New  Testament,  that  is,  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and 
eternal  life.”  “The  speech  of  Luke  and  of  Paulis  clearer 
than  the  sun  and  mightier  than  thunder.  P'irst,  none  can 
deny  that  he  speaks  of  the  cup,  because  he  says  this  is  the 
cup.  Secondly,  he  calls  it  the  cup  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  is  incontrovertible.  But  it  cannot  be  that  by  and  on 
account  of  the  mere  wine  he  would  have  it  to  be  the  New 
Testament.  Is  it  the  New  Testament  otherwise  than  that 
forgiveness  of  sins  and  eternal  life  are  acquired  for  us,  and  be¬ 
stowed  in  the  sacrament  ?  If  now  the  cup  be  the  New  Testa- 
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merit  there  must  be  somethinjj  in  it  equivalent  to  the  New 
Testament.  Is  not  that  Christ’s  blood  ?  as  he  says,  ‘  In  my 
blood.’  ”  “  Ua  stehet  nu  unser  text,  beist,  frest,  spottet,  las- 

tert  nu  [jetrost,  seid  bose  liebe  himmlisclien  IVopheten.  Ye 
cannot  take  away  the  cup,  because  it  is  tlie  New  Testament, 
not  in  and  ihrougli  its  own  nature,  but  in  and  throujjh  the 
blood  of  Christ.  The  blood,  the  blood  of  Christ,  causes  this 
cup  to  be  the  New  Testament.  The  cup  and  the  blood  must 
here  be  one  thinj^,  as  we  have  already  said,  because  he  who 
has  or  receives  the  cup,  also  has  and  receives  the  blood  of 
Christ.”  liut  these  really  were  not  new  conclusions  reached 
now  for  the  first  time  by  Luther  in  his  controversy  with  Carl- 
stadt.  Says  Gieselcr,  a  Reformed  historian,  {lie.  Hist.  IV.  p. 
108,  note) : 

As  early  as  his  work  on  the  Adoration  of  the  Sacrament,*®  addressed  to  the  Bohe¬ 
mian  brethren  in  t523(Walth,  XIX.  1593),  Luther  refuted  all  the  different  opinions 
which  were  afterwards  brought  forward  in  the  Sacramentarian  ('ontroversy,  viz :  i. 
That  bread  signifies  body;  2.  'I'hat  a  participation  of  the  spiritual  body  takes  place; 
3.  The  doctrine  of  transubstantiation;  4.  That  the  sacrami-nt  is  a  s<acrifice  and  a  good 
work.  “  The  third  error  is,  that  no  bread  remains  in  the  sacrament,  but  only  the 
figure  of  bread.  Hut  this  error  has  not  mnch  force,  if  it  be  only  allowed  that  the  body 
and  blood  of  (diristare  therewith  the  Word.  Although  the  papists  have  fought 
stoutly,  and  still  light,  for  this  new  article  of  theirs,  though  they  reproach  every  man 
as  .a  heretic  who  does  nut  hold  with  them  as  necessary  truth  this  monkish  dream,  up¬ 
held  by  'I'liomas  .Aquinas  and  sanctioned  by  pu|)es,  that  no  bread  remains.  Hutsince 
they  press  this  point  so  strongly,  of  their  own  wanton  will,  without  Scripture,  we  will 
only  m.aintain,  in  opposition  to  and  defiance  of  them,  that  .actual  bread  and  wine  re¬ 
main,  together  with  the  body  and  blood  of  f  .'hrist,  and  will  gl.idly  l)e  reproached  as 
heretics  before  such  dreamy  Christians  and  undisguised  sophists,  for  the  gospel  calls 
the  s.acrament  bread;  thus  the  bread  is  the  body  t>f  Christ.  By  this  we  stand;  truly  it 
is  enough  fur  us  against  all  sophistical  dreams,  that  that  should  be  breitd  w  hich  Scrip¬ 
ture  calls  bread.” 

Nor  had  Luther  reached  these  conclusions  without  the  most 
painful  stru^j^les  and  the  most  careful  examination  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  texts  of  Scripture  bearing  on  the  subject,  nor  without 
strong  temptation  to  adopt  a  more  subjective  view,  as  already 
intimated.  For  in  his  letter  to  the  Strasburgers,  December 
15,  1524  (de  Wette  II.  577),'^  he  said: 


Anbeten  Des  Sacraments,  Leipzig,  XVIII.  p.  415  et  seq. 

^^Also  in  Seckendorf,  1.  6x,  175;  translated  in  part  in  Gieseler  IV.  pp,  108-9. 
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I  confess  that  if  Dr.  Carlstadt,  or  anyone  else,  could  have  informed  me  five  years 
ago  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  sacrament  but  bread  and  wine,  he  would  have  done 
me  a  great  service.  I  have  here,  indeed,  suffered  such  hard  attacks,  and  been  so 
wrung  and  wounded,  that  I  would  gladly  have  escaped  from  it,  for  I  saw  plainly  that 
I  could  thus  have  dealt  the  papacy  the  heaviest  cuff  (den  groessten  Puff).  I  have  also 
had  two  men  write  me  on  this  subject  more  skillfully  than  Dr.  Carlstadt,  without  tor¬ 
turing  the  Word  so  much  after  their  own  notions.  But  I  am  bound — I  cannot  escape; 
the  text  is  too  strong  there,  and  will  not  bear  to  be  twisted  out  of  its  meaning  with 
words.  Yea,  if  even  at  this  day  it  might  happen  that  a  man  should  prove  with  sound 
arguments,  that  mere  bread  and  wine  were  present,  there  would  be  no  need  to  assail 
me  with  so  much  wrath.  I  am,  alas,  all  too  much  inclined  to  this  view,  so  much  of 
the  old  Adam  do  I  feel  within.  But  Ciirlstadt’s  fanaticism  on  this  subject  is  so  far 
from  convincing  me  that  my  opinion  is  only  strengthened  thereby.  And  if  I  had  not 
entertained  it  before,  I  should  have  concluded  at  once,  from  such  lame  and  foolish 
trickery,  without  any  Scripture,  founded  only  upon  reason  and  reflection,  that  this 
view  could  not  be  true. 

Here  it  will  be  seen  how  absolutely  Luther  was  bound  by 
the  Word — not  because  he  had  espoused  a  certain  theory  of 
interpretation,  but  because  the  Word  really  possessed  him 
and  held  him  its  prisoner.  He  longed  for  a  figurative  inter¬ 
pretation  that  he  might  thereby  give  the  stunning  blow  to  the 
papacy.  But  it  was  not  in  the  words  and  he  would  not  put 
it  there.  He  could  endure  agony  and  torture  and  phials  of 
fanatical  wrath,  but  he  could  not  brook  trifling  with  the 
Word,  nor  could  he  allow  that  reason  could  make  articles 
of  faith;  as  he  said  in  this  very  controversy  with  Carl¬ 
stadt  : 

There  would  be  no  article  if  I  should  follow  Reason.  I  would  say  of  God,  Why 
must  he  become  man?  Why  must  I  believe  so  difficult  a  thing?  Why  didn't  the 
apostles  worship  him  in  the  Supper?  Why  should  such  Majesty  be  crucified  by 
wicked  villains  ?  A  flesh  God,  a  blood  God,  a  dead  God,  and  the  like 

B.  But  the  controversy  did  not  cease  with  the  reply  to 
Carlstadt.  Zwingli  now  comes  upon  the  stage.  He  had 
accepted  Carlstadt’s  view  in  the  main,  although  he  did  not 
think  Carlstadt  had  been  very  happy  in  his  interpretation  of 
TouTo.  Zwingli  himself  finds  the  figure  in  iazc  (is)  which 
he  thinks  without  doubt  means  significat,  signifies,  is  the 
symbol  of  my  body.  {^De  Vera  et  Falsa  Religione.  Opera, 
1832,  HI.  257,  et  seq.)  Further: 

^  Leipsig  Ed,,  XIX.  p.  402. 

19  It  seems  that  both  Carlstadt  and  Zwingli  adopted  their  views  from  Honius,  a 
Hollander,  who,  about  the  year  1521,  sent  into  Germany  his  book  De  Eucharistia. 
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In  the  Eucharist  there  is  nothing  but  a  commemoration.  This  cup  is  a  symbol,  or 
signifies  my  blood  shed  for  you.  Do  we  not  eat  Christ’s  body  spiritually  when  we 
believe  that  he  was  slain  for  us?  Christ’s  body  is  present  only  to  the  contemplation 
of  faith.  20 

This  view  of  Zwingli  was  first  answered  by  Bugenhagen  in 
his  work :  Contra  Novum  Errorem  de  Sacramento  Corporis  et 
Sanguviis  Christi.  Zwingli  replied,  and  was  soon  joined  by 
CEcolampadius,  who  was  opposed  by  John  Brentz  and  Er¬ 
hard  Schnepf,  in  the  Swabian  SungrammOy  which,  translated 
into  German,  was  sent  out  by  Luther  with  a  preface.  But 
neither  in  this  preface  nor  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  1526  (Leip.  Ed.  XIX.  p.  377 
et  seq.),  nor  in  his  treatise,  “That  These  Words  of  Christ 
(This  is  my  Body),  Still  Stand  Fast  Against  the  Fanatics,” 
does  Luther  develop  anything  especially  new,  that  is,  any¬ 
thing  which  was  not  already  fairly  implied  in  his  previous 
sacramental  writings.  He  refutes  Zwingli’s  significat  and 
CEcolampadius’  signum  corporis  by  the  plain  words  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  :  Zwingli  and  CEcolampadius,  though  differing  in  words, 
agree  in  sense : 

(See  Gieseler,  IV.  p.  io8,  note  ;  p.  109,  note  27).  Zwingli  thus  gives  an  account  of 
the  growth  of  his  own  theory  :  ‘T  saw  that  the  words,  ‘This  is  my  body,’  are  figura. 
live,  but  I  did  not  see  in  which  word  the  figure  lay.  At  this  point,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  it  happened  that  two  learned  and  pious  men  came  to  consult  on  this  mat¬ 
ter  ;  and  when  they  heard  our  opinion  (for  they  had  concealed  their  own,  for  it  was 
not  then  safe  to  express  opinions  on  the  subject  freely),  they  thanked  God,  and 
gave  me  an  untied  package,  the  letter  of  a  learned  and  pious  Hollander.  In  it  I 
found  this  precious  pearl,  that  is  here  means  'signifies'  ”  It  thus  appears  that  Zwingli 
first  constructed  a  theory:  then  he  sought  an  interpretation  to  support  his  theory. 
Again  :  How  could  he  see  that  the  words  are  figurative  without  seeing  in  which  word 
the  figure  lay  ?  Further,  Zwingli,  like  Carlstadt,  claimed  that  his  view  was  supema- 
turally  communicated  by  an  adviser  let  down  from  heaven  in  a  theatrical  machine, 
whether  white  or  black  he  could  not  tell.  Works,  1832,  III.  p.  606.  Says  Gieseler, 
IV.  p.  III,  n.  30  :  “The  anxiety  with  which  he  opposes  the  publication  of  his  opinion 
is  unmistakable  :  ‘I  adjure  thee  by  Christ  Jesus,  who  shall  judge  the  quick  and  dead, 
not  to  deliver  this  letter  to  any  one,  unless  it  be  certain  that  he  is  in  the  faith  of  the 
same  Lord.’  ’’  No  one  can  fail  to  contrast  the  method  by  which  Luther  arrived  at  his 
conclusions,  with  the  methods  u.sed  by  Carlstadt  and  Zwingli  in  reaching  their  con¬ 
clusions.  The  one  plants  himself  upon  the  revealed  word  ;  the  other  two  rely  upon 
dreams  and  apparitions.  Is  there  any  wonder  that  Luther  should  class  them  with 
Munzer,  and  call  them  all  together  himtnlische  Propheten  and  Schwarmgeister  f 

2®  See  Hagenbach,  Hist.  Doct.,  II.  p,  312. 

Leipsig  Ed.,  XIX.  p.  387. 
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When  Zwingli  says,  "It  signifies  my  body,”  he  means  the  same  that  Gicolampadius 
does  when  he  says  it  is  a  sign  of  my  body.  But  if  is  means  signifies,  or  is  a  sign  of, 
they  ought  to  produce  such  a  meaning  from  the  Scriptures.  This  they  do  not  do. 
Therefore  their  case  goes  to  the  ground.  If  we  should  put  on  all  the  spectacles  in 
the  world,  we  cannot  find  that  "This  is  my  body”  means  signifies  my  body,  or  is  a 
sign  of  my  body.  But  without  spectacles  we  find  what  every  child  may  read,  "Take, 
eat.  this  is  my  body.”  The  real  presence  of  Christ  depends  upon  the  almighty  power  of 
God,  who  can  execute  his  word  of  promise.  A  body  may  be  present  in  heaven  and  in 
the  Supper  through  the  power  of  God  because  the  power  of  God  is  without  limit  or  num¬ 
ber  or  any  such  thing  as  reason  comprehends.  It  must  be  received  purely  by  faith. 
When  Christ  says  this  is  my  body,  I  comfort  myself  with  the  thought  that  God  has  ways 
and  power,  by  which  he  can  execute  his  Word.  And  although  a  body  cannot  be  visi¬ 
ble  in  many  places.  He  has  methods  of  making  a  body  present  invisibly  in  many 
places.  "We  poor  sinners  are  not  so  demented  as  to  believe  that  Christ’s  body  is  in 
the  bread  as  the  bread  is  in  the  basket,  or  the  wine  in  the  cup,  as  the  fanatics 
charge  against  us.  But  we  believe  that  his  body  is  there  where  the  words  sound, 
‘This  is  my  body.’  When  the  fathers  and  we  say  that  Christ’s  body  is  in  the  bread, 
the  meaning  is  that  our  faith  confesses  that  Christ’s  body  is  there.  He  is  the  bread, 
he  is  in  the  bread,  he  is  wherever  the  bread  is,  or  wherever  he  wills  to  be.” 

In  these  treatises  Luther  maintains  with  the  utmost  ten¬ 
acity  (a)  the  literal  meaning  of  lazi,  (b)  that  roDro  is  that 
which  Christ  gives,  and  not  bread  only,  but  also  body,  (c) 
the  reality  of  the  bread  and  wine,  (d)  the  presence  of  the  true 
body  and  blood,  (e)  the  reception  of  bread  and  body,  of  wine 
and  blood,  at  the  same  time  by  the  mouth,  (f)  that  the  right 
hand  of  God  is  not  a  place,  but  is  the  power  of  God. 

But  when  Zwingli  and  CEcolampadius  made  reply  to  these 
treatises,  Luther  now  (1528)  put  forth  his  Greater  Confession 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper  i^Das  Grosse  Bekentniss  vom  Abenmahl). 
In  this  he  treats  the  entire  subject  of  the  Sacrament  with 
greater  fullness  and  positiveness  than  ever  before.  ^ 2  He 
proposes  three  things;  i.  To  convince  his  adherents  that 
the  fanatics  have  not  made  answer  to  his  principles  of  reason¬ 
ing.  2.  To  examine  the  passages  having  reference  to  the 
Sacrament.  3.  To  acknowledge  every  article  of  his  faith  in 
a  confession  which  may  stand  as  an  answer  to  his  opponents 
both  during  his  lifetime  and  after  his  death. 

"  We  mean,  namely,  the  opposition  to  the  figurative  explanation  of  the  words  of 
the  Supper,  which  Luther  from  an  exegetical  standpoint  renders  sharper  and  more 
emphatic  than  before,  also  the  more  positive  vindication  of  the  presence  of  the  body 
on  the  ground  of  the  union  of  the  human  and  divine  in  Christ.”  Koestlin’s  Luth. 
Theol.  II.  p.  167. 
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The  first  proposition  he  sustains  by  reference  to  the  variety 
of  views  and  the  contradictions  among  the  Sacramentarians. 
Carlstadt  says:  “  roDro  refers  to  the  sitting  body.”  Zwin- 
gli  says:  rovro  refers  to  the  bread.”  Zwingli  says: 

“  means  significat."  CEcolampadius  says  it  means 
is.  CEcolampadius  says:  “My  body  means  sign  of  my 
body.”  Zwingli  says  it  means  simply  body.  This  contradic¬ 
tion  is  evidence  that  they  have  all  gone  astray.  Zwingli 
brings  in  an  alloiosis  by  which  he  separates  the  natures  of 
Christ  and  destroys  the  personal  union.  Luke  says,  xxiv.  26 : 
“  ‘  Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suffered  these  things  and  to  have 
entered  into  his  glory.’  Here  he  prates,  that  Christ  is  taken 
for  his  human  nature.  Guard  yourself,  guard  yourself,  against 
these  alloioscs.  They  are  the  work  of  Satan.” 

And  now  to  support  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  he 
lays  down  these  four  fundamental  propositions  drawn  from 
the  Word  of  God:  i.  “Jesus  Christ  is  essential,  natural, 
true  and  perfect  God  and  man  in  one  person,  unseparated 
and  undivided.”  2.  “The  right  hand  of  God  is  every¬ 
where.”  3.  “  The  Word  of  God  is  neither  false  nor  decep¬ 
tive.”  4.  “God  knows  and  has  within  his  power  various 
ways,  in  which  he  can  at  any  time  be  present  in  a  place,  and 
not  in  the  one  only,  about  which  the  Fanatics  trifle,  and 
which  the  philosophers  call  local."  There  are  three  modes 
of  being  present,  the  local  or  circumscribed,  the  uncircum- 
scribed.)  the  replete  or  fidl.  Christ  has  all  three  modes  of  be- 
ing  present,  the  local.,  as  when  he  worked  on  earth,  both 
before  and  after  his  resurrection ;  the  divine  or  replete  mode, 
according  to  which  as  God  he  exists  in  all  the  works  of  nature 
and  at  the  same  time  is  far  above  them  ;  the  uncircumscribed 
mode,  by  which  he  takes  up  no  space,  but  pervades  all  crea¬ 
tures,  as  sight  and  sound  pass  through  the  air  but  occupy 
no  room.  By  this  mode  he  is  present  in  the  bread  and 

**  Luther  knew  of  seven  eonflicting  interpretations.  By  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  no  less  than  twenty-eight  different  interpretations  had  been  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Calvinists.  Vorstius  declared  :  "I  hardly  know  whether  the  figure  is 
in  the  copula  or  in  the  predicate." 
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wine  of  the  Eucharist.  This  presence  is  effected  without 
expansion  or  contraction,  since  we  cannot  apply  these  terms 
of  natural  philosophy  to  God  who  is  a  supernatural  and  in¬ 
scrutable  being. 

Nor  is  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  bread  and  wine  {illocal, 
uncircutnscribed),  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  body  of 
Christ  \s  glotifed^  much  less  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  ubiquity 
of  the  body  of  Christ,  but  upon  the  simple  declaration  of  the 
word  of  God,  and  upon  the  Christological  principle  of  the 
personal  union,  viz.,  that  the  divine  and  the  human  in  Christ 
constitute  one  person,  “  unseparated  and  undivided.”  It  is 
true,  Luther  does  in  this  treatise  discuss  the  omnipresence  or 
ubiquity  of  Chri.st’s  body  by  virtue  of  the  personal  union, 
but  he  does  so  with  the  declared  purpose  of  showing  Zwingli 
that  there  is  at  least  one  way  in  which  Christ  can  be  present ; 
and  yet  he  distinctly  affirms  that  in  the  matter  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  we  must  not  dispute  about  the  body  of  Christ,  “nor 
must  the  controversy  be  placed  in  this  ubiquity.  But  be¬ 
cause  we  have  the  expressed  word  of  Christ,  ‘This  is  my 
body,’  ‘This  is  my  blood.’  The  axiom  is  sufficient  for  us, 
viz.,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Christ  by  his  own  body  can 
do  whatsoever  he  will  and  can  be  wherever  he  will.”  Hence, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  true,  as  Dr.  Schaff  asserts  {Creeds 
of  Christendom.  I.  p.  232,  note),  that  the  Lutheran  doctrine 
of  the  Real  Presence  has  its  philosophical  foundation  in  the 
ubiquity  of  Christ’s  body.  Luther  expressly  repudiates  such 
a  foundation,  and  excludes  all  philosophy  from  seeking  to 
enter  into  this  article  of  faith ;  and  when,  forty-one  years 
later  (1569),  Martin  Chemnitz  wrote  his  great  work,  Funda- 
niefita  Coeme  Sacra,  he  emphasizes  Luther’s  position,  that 
the  Real  Presence  must  be  determined  alone  by  the  words  of 
institution,  and  not  by  the  ubiquity  of  the  body  of  Christ. 

**  Chemnitz  {.Loci.  Pars  Tertia,  p.  i66)  says:  "The  words  of  institution  ought 
to  be  and  to  remain  the  foundation,  service  and  rule,  of  the  doctrine  of  the  lord’s 
Supper.  No  foundation  ought  to  be  sought  or  admitted  except  the  words,  *  This  is 
my  body,’  •  this  is  my  blood.’  But  when  we  discuss  in  this  controversy  the  hypos- 
tolic  union  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  his  ascension  into  heaven,  his  session  at  the 
right  of  the  father,  it  is  not  done  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  foundation  and  seat 
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Hence  it  would  be  just  as  fair  to  charge  that  the  church’s 
doctrine  of  the  incarnation  has  a  “philosophical  founda¬ 
tion,”  as  to  charge  that  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  Real 
Presence  is  based  upon  the  ubiquity  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
when  as  a  fact  definitely  known  such  a  foundation  not  only 
was  not  sought,  but  was  especially  declined  in  favor  of  the 
simple  word  of  God,  and  because,  as  Luther  says  in  this  Con¬ 
fession  (17 1): 

God  is  not  a  Being  expanded  so  long,  broad,  thick,  high,  deep,  but  a  being  super¬ 
natural  and  inscrutable;  one  who  is  capable  of  existing  in  every  little  grain  of 
sand,  full  and  entire,  and  at  the  same  time  extends  into  all,  over  all,  and  beyond 
all  creation.  Therefore,  there  is  no  need  of  diminution  or  contraction  here. 

And  as  to  the  bearing  of  the  personal  union  in  the  prem¬ 
ises,  he  says: 

If  the  God  and  the  man  constitute  one  person,  and  the  two  natures  are  thus  united 
with  each  other,  so  as  to  adhere  more  intimately  than  soul  and  body,  Christ  must  also 
be  man  wherever  he  is  God. 

That  is,  wherever  one  nature  is,  there  per  virtutem  unionis 
personalis,  the  other  nature  must  be.  The  divine  nature  is 
capable  of  being  present  by  virtue  of  its  own  essence ;  it  ren¬ 
ders  the  human  nature  present  wherever  it  wishes  by  virtue 
of  the  personal  union.  But  the  manner  in  which  this  is  done 
transcends  all  the  power  of  comprehension.  The  body  of 
Christ  is  everywhere,  because  the  right  hand  of  God  is  every¬ 
where.  ^  5  But  “  Christ  neither  in  heaven  nor  in  the  Eucha- 

of  this  doctrine  in  those  articles,  but  because  the  Sacramentarians  oppose  to  the  sim¬ 
ple  meaning  of  the  institution  various  arguments  from  these  articles,  it  is  necessary 
to  show  in  refutation  that  the  proper  meaning  of  the  words  of  institution  not  only 
are  not  overturned  by  these  articles,  but  rather  are  thereby  confirmed.” 

In  its  ultimate  ground  the  difference  between  the  Lutheran  doctrine  and  that 
of  the  Sacramentarians  is  this  .  The  former  is  based  upon  the  words  of  institu¬ 
tion.  The  latter  includes  from  the  very  start  other  articles  of  faith,  and  especially 
the  spiritual  eating  of  John  vi.  54  et  seq.  Luther's  four  fundamental  principles  were 
called  in  to  meet  Zwingli's  objection  that  a  body  cannot  occupy  more  than  one  place 
at  a  time.  Zwingli  applied  his  argument  to  a  human  body.  Luther  applied  his 
principles  to  the  person  of  Christ,  who  must  be  man  wherever  he  is  God. 

"It  does  not  do  to  say  that  this  presence  is  only  spiritual,  because  that  phrase 
is  ambiguous.  If  it  means  that  the  presence  of  Christ  is  not  something  objective  to 
us,  but  simply  a  mental  apprehension  or  idea  of  him  subjectively  present  to  our  con¬ 
sciousness,  then  the  phrase  is  false.  Christ  as  an  objective  fact  is  as  really  present 
and  active  in  the  sacrament  as  are  the  bread  and  wine,  or  the  minister,  or  our  fellow- 

VOL.  XLIV.  No.  176. 
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rist  is  present  in  a  visible  manner  as  human  eyes  judge  a  thing 
to  be  here  or  there.”  “  Neither  do  we  say  that  the  body  of 
Christ  is  in  the  Eucharist  in  the  same  form  in  which  he  was 
given  for  us  ;  for  who  would  say  so  ? — but  that  it  is  the  same 
body  which  was  given  for  us,  not  in  the  same  form  or  mode, 
but  in  the  same  essence  or  nature.  Now  it  can  readily 
happen  that  an  individual  essence  can  be  visible  at  one  place 
and  invisible  at  another.  ”  Here  is  a  real  and  true  distinction. 
Zwingli  had  maintained  that  the  body  of  Christ  could  not  be 
present  in  the  same  form  in  which  it  was  given  for  us,  that 
is,  in  a  visible  and  tangible  form.  But  as  the  body  of  Christ 
does  not  now  exist  in  such  a  form,  of  course  it  can  not  be 
present  in  such  a  form,  nor  had  Luther  ever  claimed  for  it 
such  a  mode  of  presence,  for  time  and  again  had  he  declared 
that  the  presence  was  spiritual,  that  is,  immaterial,  superna¬ 
tural,  incomprehensible.  Mainly  he  had  simply  asserted  the 
fact  of  the  presence  on  the  authority  of  the  Word,  and  had 
left  the  mode  to  Christ,  who  knows  how  to  be  present  in 
heaven  and  in  the  Eucharist  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Nor 
would  he  at  all  admit  philosophy  as  an  ally  in  this  doctrine, 
any  more  than  he  would  admit  it  in  the  incarnation.  And 
this  is  the  position  of  the  Lutheran  theology  to-day.  For  it¬ 
self,  it  never  asks  the  question.  How  is  the  body  of  Christ 
present  in  the  Eucharist  ?  and  when  the  question  is  asked  by 
others,  the  answer  which  the  Lutheran  theology  gives,  is, 
“  It  is  an  inscrutable  mystery.  We  know  nothing  about  the 
mode.  We  are  concerned  with  the  fact  only.  We  call  it 
sacramental  presence  in  order  (a)  to  distinguish  it  from  every 
other  mode  of  presence,  (b)  to  assert  our  ignorance  of  the 
mode  itself. ”2® 

communicants  by  our  side.  It  does  not  do  to  say  that  the  divinity  of  Christ  is  pres¬ 
ent  while  his  humanity  is  absent,  because  it  is  the  entire  indivisible  divine-human 
Person  of  Christ  which  is  present."  Popular  Lectures  on  Theological  Themes,  p.  408. 
1886.  By  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge.  The  objection  urged  by  Zwingli  and  by  many 
since  him  against  the  Lutheran  doctrine,  viz.,  that  the  body  of  Christ  being  in  heaven, 
cannot  be  present  in  the  Supper,  is  simply  ignored  by  Dr.  Hodge,  who,  in  the  strong¬ 
est  possible  manner,  asserts  the  fulness  of  the  human  presence  of  Christ  with  his  peo¬ 
ple,  not  only  in  the  Supper,  but  wherever  they  call  upon  him.  Pp.  231,  232. 

36  Condensed  from  Baier's  Compend,  and  from  Mosheim's 
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In  the  second  part  of  the  Confession  Luther  explains  more 
fully  than  ever  before  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelists  and  of  Paul  in  regard  to  the  Supper,  and  refutes, 
with  great  elaborateness  of  staterhent  and  with  masterly 
exegetical  tact,  Zwingli’s  ^4’‘^/(/?fra/andCEcolampadius’ 
corporis.  ^ 

In  the  third  part  of  this  Confession  Luther  says  : 

In  this  dissertation  1  wish  to  confess  my  faith  before  God  and  the  whole  world, 
from  article  to  article,  in  which  faith  I  expect  to  persevere  till  my  death  ;  with  the 
help  of  God  to  depart  from  the  world  in  it,  and  to  appear  before  the  judgment  seat 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  I  see  the  necessity  of  doing  this  in  order  that  no  one 
after  my  death  may  say,  “  If  Luther  were  living  now,  he  would  maintain  and  teach 
this  or  that  article  differently  ;  for  he  did  not  sufficiently  meditate  on  the  subject." 

The  article  on  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  simply  the  summing 
up  of  the  explanations  and  principles  of  the  former  facts  of 
the  treatise : 

1  would  also  make  the  same  confession  (as  in  baptism)  in  reference  to  the  Sacra¬ 
ment  of  the  Altar,  that  the  true  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  eaten  and  drunk  in  it 
orally,  although  the  priests  who  administer  it,  or  those  who  receive  it,  do  not  believe, 
or  misuse  it  otherwise.  For  it  does  not  depend  upon  the  belief  or  unbelief  of  man, 
but  upon  the  Word  and  order  of  God.  In  this  b^dief  I  must  continue,  unless  they 
should  first  change  the  Word  and  order  of  God,  and  construe  it  differently,  as  the 
present  enemies  of  the  Sacrament  pretend,  who  certainly  have  nothing  but  bread  and 
wine,  for  they  do  not  possess  the  words  and  instituted  order  of  God,  but  pervert  and 
corrupt  them  according  to  their  own  fancy. 

For  ten  years  Luther  had  studied  this  subj'ect  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  His  own  wants  as  a  Christian,  his  observations  of 
the  wants  of  others,  his  deep  intuition  into  the  nature  and 
design  of  the  gospel,  had  led  him  to  see  in  the  Eucharist  a 
promise  and  pledge  of  redemption,  a  verbum  visibile,  which 
must  be  grasped  and  appropriated  by  faith.  The  fanaticism 
of  Carlstadt,  and  the  vagaries  of  Zwingli  and  CEcolampadius, 
had  driven  him  to  a  thorough  examination  of  the  Word  of 
God  in  the  institution  of  the  Supper.  Here  he  saw,  as 
almost  the  entire  Christian  Church  has  ever  seen,  more  than 
mere  bread  and  wine,  more  than  a  memorial,  more  than  an 
imaginary  presence  of  Christ,  but  with  the  bread  and  wine 

It  is  a  fact,  noted  even  by  Reformed  writefs  (see  Dr.  J.  J.  Herzog,  Real  Ency. , 
Vol.  i.  pp.  38-47,  2d  Ed.),  that  no  Reformed  Confession  has  adopted  the  definitions 
of  either  Zwingli  or  of  CEcolampadius ;  nor  has  Dr.  Heppe  in  his  Dogmatic  of  the 
Evan.  Ref.  Ch.  even  quoted  their  definitions  or  views  on  the  Eucharist. 
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visibly  and  sensibly  present,  also  the  true  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  invisibly  and  insensibly  present — a  truth  which  must 
be  grasped  wholly  by  faith  in  defiance  of  philosophy,  since 
philosophy  cannot  attain  to  such  sublime  subjects.  Also 
Luther  saw  in  Zwingli’s  and  CEcolampadius’  mode  of  interpre¬ 
tation  that  which,  if  carried  out  and  applied  to  the  Scriptures 
as  a  whole,  would  overthrow  every  article  of  the  Christian 
faith.  It  would  make  Christ  the  figure  of  a  vine,  the  figure 
of  a  good  shepherd,  the  figure  of  the  way,  the  figure  of  the 
truth,  the  figure  of  the  resurrection  and  the  life.  Moreover, 
reason  is  not  the  test  of  revealed  truth.  It  cannot  decide 
what  God  can  do  and  what  he  cannot  do.  Reason  must  bow 
to  the  Word.  Faith  must  receive  what  God  declares,  for 
God  can  execute  his  word  of  promise.  In  this  he  will  abide, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  this  he  did  abide,  until,  in  his  own 
words,  he  went  to  appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of  our 
Lord  Jesus. 

C.  In  this  period  also,  though  not  as  a  part  of  the  Sacramen- 
tarian  controversy,  belong  the  Saxon  Visitation  Articles  and 
the  Small  and  Large  Catechisms  of  Luther.  The  former^® 
were  written  in  Latin  by  Melanchthon  in  1527,  and,  trans¬ 
lated  by  him  into  German,  were  published  in  that  language 
also,  with  a  preface  by  Luther.  The  little  book  contains  a 
summary  of  Christian  doctrine  which  the  pastors  of  the 
Electorate  of  Saxony  were  to  teach  their  people.  It  has 
been  called  the  first  Protestant  confession  of  faith.  It  was 
so  mild  and  conciliatory  in  tone  that  it  exposed  Melanchthon 
to  assaults  from  some  over-zealous  reformers,  on  the  ground 
that  it  had  conceded  too  much  to  the  Romanists.  The 
book  is  of  such  historical  and  confessional  importance,  that 
we  feel  justified  in  giving  in  literal  translation^®  from  the 
Latin,  the  entire  article  on  the  Lord’s  Supper : 


**  In  the  Shorter  Confession  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  (1544).  Luther  confesses  the 
same  doctrine.  In  his  Reply  to  the  Louvain  Theologians  (1545)  the  year  before  his 
death,  he  says :  “In  the  venerable  and  blessed  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  are  truly  offered  to  and  taken  by  the  worthy  and  the  unworthy. " 

2  9  Kurtz,  Ch.  Hist.  II.  Sec.  III.  g  7. 

99  Original  in  Corpus  Reformatorum,  XXVI.  p.  19. 
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First.  Let  them  teach  according  to  the  word  of  Christ,  that  the  true  body  of 
Christ  is  with  the  bread,  the  true  blood  with  the  cup,  because  Christ  has  so  de¬ 
clared.  And  as  Paul  says :  The  body  of  Christ  must  be  discerned.  Likewise 
Christ :  This  cup  is  the  New  Testament,  the  New  Testament  founded  in  my 
blood,  not  in  the  sign  of  blood.  Again  :  The  bread  which  we  break  is  the  com¬ 
munion  of  the  body  of  Christ,  not  the  communion  of  the  spirit.  The  views  of  the 
ancient  writers  agree  herewith. 

Secondly.  Let  them  teach  that  as  Christ  has  appointed  that  they  use  both 
species,  therefore  both  species  should  be  received.  Cyprian  says  that  we  must  not 
depart  in  the  least  from  the  command  and  precept  of  Christ.  But,  nevertheless, 
should  any  still  be  weak  and  not  sufficiently  instructed,  for  the  sake  of  their  con¬ 
sciences,  these  must  be  permitted  to  use  only  one  kind.  And  thus  men  must  be 
taught  that  one  should  not  judge  another. 

Thirdly.  That  men  are  not  to  be  justified  by  bodily  eating,  but  that  the  eating 
is  a  sign  which  admonishes  us  to  believe.  Augustine  calls  the  Sacrament  a  verbum 
visibile,  because  it  is  not  different  from  the  corporate  verbum.  For  as  the  Word  itself 
enters  the  ear  that  it  may  admonish  us,  so  the  Sacrament  enters  the  eyes  that  it  may 
admonish  us  of  the  divine  promises,  and  excite  us  to  believe.  Further  ;  The  prom¬ 
ise  joined  to  this  Sacrament  is  this  :  The  body  of  the  Lord  given  for  us.  Likewise: 
This  is  the  cup  of  the  New  Testament,  that  is,  of  the  new  promise,  viz.,  of  promised 
grace  and  all  spiritual  blessings. 

This,  be  it  emphasized,  is  the  first  symbolical  statement  of 
the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  for  this  little 
book  of  instructions  was  given  out  by  public  authority  and 
was  to  be  the  basis  for  pastoral  teaching  throughout  the 
Electorate  of  Saxony,  that  is,  it  was  to  become  the  faith  of 
the  churches  and  was  to  distinguish  those  churches  from  the 
Romanists  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  Zwinglians  on 
the  other.  It  contains  (a)  a  clear  and  emphatic  statement 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist ;  (b)  it  enjoins  the  use  of  both 
kinds,  but  in  accordance  with  its  conciliatory  and  non-con- 
troversial  design,  it  makes  provision  for  weak  consciences  and 
for  those  still  partially  imprisoned  by  the  Romish  tyranny  ; 
(c)  it  opposes  the  opus  operaUim  and  points  out  the  true  de¬ 
sign  of  the  Sacrament.  Moreover,  it  shows  that  Melanch- 
thon  is  in  full  sympathy  with  Luther,  as  already  in  1520  he 
had  asserted  the  presence  of  the  humanity^  ^  of  Christ  in  the 
Eucharist,  and  in  the  first  draft  of  the  Loci,  1521,  had  pointed 
out  that  the  sacraments  are  rightly  used  and  are  salutary  only 
when  received  by  faith. 

Seckendorf,  I.  6i,  p.  303. 

•*  Corpus  Ref,  XXL  pp.  42-3. 
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Of  the  two  Catechisms  of  Luther,  written  (1529)  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  need  of  religious  instruction  revealed  by  the  Visita¬ 
tion,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  contain  no  other  doctrine 
than  that  already  declared  in  the  Larger  Confession  and  in 
the  Visitation  Articles.  Luther’s  view  here  is  expressed  as 
follows : 

What,  then,  is  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar?  Answer:  It  is  the  true  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  our  Lord,  in  and  with  bread  and  wine,  commanded,  through  the 
words  of  Christ,  for  us  Christians  to  eat  and  drink.  And  as  we  have  said  concern¬ 
ing  Baptism,  that  it  is  not  simply  water,  so  we  also  say  here,  this  Sacrament  is  bread 
and  wine,  but  not  mere  bread  and  wine,  as  taken  to  the  table  on  other  occasions,  but 
bread  and  wine  comprehended  in  the  Word  of  God  and  connected  with  it."®*  Large 
Catechism,  Part  V. 

**  In  the  words,  "  Comprehended  in  the  Word  and  connected  with  it  "  the 
Lutheran  church  has  the  first  symbolical  statement  of  a  principle  which  she  regards 
as  fundamental  and  of  chief  importance  in  a  sacrament,  viz.,  the  Word.  In  the 
Large  Cat.  V.,  it  is  further  expressed  :  "The  Word  appropriates  the  element  to  the 
Sacrament;  if  this  is  not  done,  it  remains  a  mere  element."  "Accedat  verbum  ad 
elementum,  et  sacramentum."  Augustine. 


[to  be  concluded.] 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

THE  RELATION  OF  GOD  TO  HIS  UNIVERSE. 

BY  THE  REV.  S.  W.  HOWLAND,  JAFFNA,  CEYLON. 

Men  have  speculated  on  the  ultimate  constitution  of  matter 
certainly  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Democritus.  The  motive 
has  been  not  idle  curiosity  alone,  nor  the  desire  to  pry  into 
the  mysterious,  nor  even  the  wish  to  increase  knowledge,  but 
rather  the  fact  that  this  speculation  involves  the  highest  hopes 
and  dearest  interests  of  mankind,  as  the  authors  of  “The  Un¬ 
seen  Universe  ”  have  attempted  to  show.  All  now  concede 
that  matter  consists  of  a  concourse  of  atoms ;  but  what  these 
atoms  are  is  somewhat  in  dispute.  Sir  William  Thomson 
supposes  them  to  result  from  a  vortex  movement  in  a  very 
tenuous  fluid.  This  view,  as  Professor  Tait  points  out,  in¬ 
volves  the  necessity  of  supposing  an  ultimate  fluid  in  which 
these  vortex  movements  occur,  which  must  itself  be  accounted 
for.  We  know  tenuous  fluids,  such  as  air  and  even  lighter 
gases,  but  these  are  constituted  of  atoms, — must  not  this  be 
true  of  the  ultimate  fluid  also,  and  if  so,  what  have  we  gained 
by  the  hypothesis  ?  It  reminds  us  of  the  old  Hindu  theory 
that  the  earth  rests  on  the  back  of  an  elephant  which  stands 
on  a  tortoise,  but  what  that  stands  on  they  do  not  presume  to 
say.  The  actions  of  vortex  movements  in  a  perfect  fluid  have 
recently  been  discussed  mathematically  with  great  ability ; 
but  the  difficulty  above  mentioned  has  not  been  touched. 
The  theory,  however,  fits  so  many  facts  that  we  must  believe 
it  to  be  on  the  road  to  the  truth.  If  now  we  suppose  that 
atoms  are  bundles  of  forces,  we  shall  escape  all  the  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  find  that  our  theory  fits  all  the  facts.  If  we  analyze 
our  idea  of  matter  we  find  nothing  there  but  forces.  Matter 
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is  space-filling  substance,  endowed  with  inertia,  gravity,  color, 
etc.  Substance  {sub-stans)  is  that  which  stands  under  phe¬ 
nomena  as  their  sustaining  cause  or  source.  Phenomena  (or 
the  things  that  appear)  are  admittedly  due  to  the  action  of 
force.  That  which  is  space-filling  resists  all  exertion  of  force 
tending  to  come  into  its  place.  But  this  resistance  is  itself  an 
exertion  of  force.  Inertia  is  the  resistance  by  a  substance  of 
all  force  tending  to  move  it  aside.  This  again  is  force. 
Gravity  is  the  mutual  pressure  of  substances  toward  each 
other.  This,  too,  is  force.  Color  is  a  causing  or  a  reflecting 
of  certain  vibrations, — only  another  manifestation  of  force. 
In  whatever  way  we  approach  matter  we  meet  only  force 
variously  manifested. 

To  account  for  these  manifestations,  let  us  imagine  a  being 
acting  from  a  point  as  a  centre,  and  exerting  force  to  a  certain 
definite  distance  in  every  direction,  and  with  sufficient  energy 
to  resist  such  forces  as  may  come  against  it.  This  action  or 
exertion  of  force  would  constitute  a  space-filling  atom.  Such 
a  being  could  not  be  reached  by  the  senses,  except  through 
the  forces,  yet  the  being  must  be  there  as  the  exerter  of  the 
forces.  It  is  no  more  difficult  to  imagine  a  being  acting  in 
several  centres,  each  of  which  would  be  an  atom.  Suppose 
the  number  of  centres  increased  immensely,  and  we  have  the 
constitution  of  the  universe.  There  is  such  a  being  as  we 
have  supposed,  everywhere  present  in  the  universe,  and  his 
acting,  i.  e.,  exerting  force,  from  certain  innumerable  centres, 
constitutes  the  universe. 

But  some  will  say.  This  is  pantheism.  By  no  means.  Pan¬ 
theism  asserts  that  all  is  God,  and,  as  corollaries  to  this  state¬ 
ment,  denies  his  personality,  and  takes  away  man’s  person¬ 
ality  by  making  him  a  part  of  God.  But  consciousness  and 
conscience  assert  our  responsibility.  If  we  do  not  accept 
their  testimony,  we  can  know  nothing.  Because  we  are  re¬ 
sponsible,  we  cannot  be  parts  of  God.  They  also  teach  God’s 
personality,  and  therefore  the  universe  is  not  a  part  of  him. 
If  we  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  a  person’s  action  is  not  the 
person  himself,  but  is  the  effect  of  which  he  is  the  cause,  we 
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can  readily  see  that  this  theory  is  not  pantheistic.  These  » 
atoms  are  spiritual  forces  in  the  sense  of  being  forces  exerted 
by  a  spirit,  but  they  are  not  the  spirit.  The  fact  of  their  im¬ 
mediate  dependence  upon  the  Divine  Spirit  does  not  affect 
their  unchangeablencss ;  it  rather  secures  it ;  or, we  might  better 
say,  gives  the  ground  for  it.  Our  belief  as  to  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  destroying  matter  comes  from  our  experience  that  it 
is  not  destroyed  by  occurrences  which  were  formerly  supposed 
to  destroy  it,  and  from  our  inability  to  imagine  any  possible 
destroyer  except  the  Creator,  and  this  belief  does  not  lie 
against  this  proposed  theory.  This  also  brings  out  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  truth  in  the  theory  of  that  profound  thinker,  the 
second  Edwards,  who  asserted  continuous  creation.  The  up¬ 
holding  of  ah  things  is  not  continuous  creation,  for  creation 
was  the  first  bringing  them  into  existence.  The  continued 
action  is,  however,  practically  the  same  in  character  as  the 
first  causing  to  appear. 

Pantheism  has  always  had  a  powerful  hold  on  mankind,  not 
only  from  the  natural  tendency  of  the  human  heart  to  throw 
off  responsibility  for  sin,  but  also  because  it  is  a  dim  glimpse 
of  one  side  of  a  truth  not  properly  apprehended.  The  moun¬ 
tain-tops,  where  earth  meets  heaven  and  spirit  touches  matter, 
are  so  lofty  and  so  narrow,  and  the  ascent  so  steep,  that  only 
with  a  clear  head  and  strong  staff  can  any  walk  there.  Many 
daring  spirits,  attempting  it,  have  fallen  over  the  abyss  into 
pantheism,  while  others  have  but  partially  scaled  the  height, 
and  still  grope  in  mist  and  dim  light.  The  only  safe  staff  is 
that  dictum  of  consciousness,  “  I  am  myself  and  not  another,” 
and  this  must  be  firmly  grasped  and  constantly  used.  We 
are  other  than  God,  though  dependent  on  him ;  and  we  are 
other  than  matter,  though  closely  linked  with  it;  and  the 
physical  creation  is  other  than  God,  though  a  manifestation 
of  his  power.  God  is  not  capricious,  and  the  stability  of  the 
universe  and  the  invariability  of  its  laws  have  seemed  to  him 
of  the  greatest  importance.  Though  each  atom  depends  on 
his  will,  we  do  not  need  to  look  for  as  many  specific  acts  of 
will  as  there  are  atoms,  or  as  there  may  be  interchanges  of 
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correlated  force,  even  as  a  man  walking  does  not  require  a 
succession  of  specific  acts — and  we  must  remember,  too,  that 
God  is  infinitely  above  us,  although  we  are  in  his  image. 

Because  God  is  infinite,  we  may  not  therefore  conclude 
that  the  universe  also  is  infinite.  The  universe,  though  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  Infinite,  is  made  up  of  individual  limited 
atoms,  and  any  amount  of  finiteness  added  together  or  multi¬ 
plied  cannot  reach  infinity.  Moreover,  infinity  is  one  of 
those  properties  which  inhere  in  the  nature  of  Deity  and  in¬ 
volve  unity. 

Taking,  then,  the  ground  that  atoms  are  bundles  of  forces, 
or  force  acting  about  centres,  let  us  examine  them  more  par¬ 
ticularly.  The  ether,  which  fills  all  so-called  vacuums,  and 
is  the  medium  for  transmission  of  light  and  heat,  is  by  some 
called  a  fluid,  even  though  they  admit  that  matter  is  made  up 
of  atoms.  But,  as  we  saw  before,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
of  a  fluid  that  is  not  made  up  of  atoms.  Ether  has  an  ex¬ 
pansive  force,  as  seen  in  the  case  of  gases,  which,  by  their 
greater  permeability  to  light  than  solids,  show  that  they  have 
more  of  ether  in  them.  Being  expansive,  it  must  be  com¬ 
posed  of  particles  or  atoms,  in  which  forces  are  acting  out 
from  a  centre.  In  order  perfectly  to  transmit  rays  of  light, 
the  atoms  must  be  of  such  minuteness  that  one  wave  of  light, 
TT.irtr  length,  shall  extend  over  a  large  number 

of  them.  Because  they  transmit  light  so  perfectly,  they 
must  be  elastic,  i.  e.,  when  one  is  struck  a  blow  it  strikes  its 
neighbor  with  the  same  force.  Although  there  is  some  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  slight  absorption  of  light  while  transmitted 
through  interstellar  space,  it  is  probable  that  this  is  due  to 
the  presence  of  a  trifling  amount  of  matter.  Where  there 
is  more  matter,  as  in  air  or  water,  light,  though  transmitted, 
moves  slower  and  is  partially  destroyed,  or  absorbed.  The 
fact  that  light-vibrations  when  free  are  spiral,  indicates  not 
only  that  the  atoms  are  spherical,  but  that  they  have  a  rotary 
motion  on  their  axes,  thus  having  differing  poles.  As  grav¬ 
ity  is  a  tendency  of  particle  toward  particle,  they  cannot 
have  even  infinitesimal  weight,  because  they  press  away 
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from  each  other.  Yet  they  are  space-filling,  i.  e.,  they  each 
keep  each  other  and  all  matter  out  from  a  certain  definite 
space. 

Matter  differs  from  ether  in  having  gravity,  or  a  tendency 
of  one  part  toward  another  part,  and  must  be  composed  of 
atoms,  which  arc  bundles  of  forces  acting  in  toward  a  centre. 
The  crowding  of  the  forces  at  the  centre  makes  those  at  each 
centre  space-filling  for  a  certain  distance  out  from  the  centre. 
This  is  also  shown  by  the  fact  that' matter  is  inelastic:  a  blow 
moves  it  aside,  but  it  docs  not  strike  back,  e.xcept  so  far  as  it 
is  joined  with  ethereal  atoms.  The  polarities  of  electricity 
and  magnetism  indicate  that  each  material  atom  has  its  poles, 
and  consequently  an  a.xis  about  which  it  revolves.  The  antag¬ 
onist  forces  meeting  in  the  centre  are  not  readily  pushed  aside, 
and  this  gives  inertia,  which  varies  as  the  mass,  i.  <*.,  as  the 
number  of  material  atoms.  Le  Sage’s  explanation  of  grav¬ 
ity  as  caused  by  a  rain  of  corpuscles  on  the  outside  of 
each  material  atom  is  the  only  reasonable  explanation 
of  its  phenomena,  if  we  but  put  forces  in  the  place  of  cor¬ 
puscles.  The  difficulties  with  the  corpuscles  arc  that  there 
would  have  to  be  an  infinite  supply,  they  would  not  have 
room  to  pass  in  large  masses  of  matter,  and  there  would 
be  an  inconvenient  accumulation  of  them,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  corpuscles  themselves  needing  explanation  as  to  their 
nature  and  source.  The  idea  of  a  rain  of  forces,  from  the 
limits  of  the  universe,  on  the  exterior  of  each  material  atom, 
seems  stupendous,  almost  inconceivable,  yet  it  does  not  lead 
us  into  other  difficulties  nor  into  absurdities.  And  this 
difficulty  is  met  by  the  fact  before  stated,  that  these  forces 
are  the  product  of  a  spiritual  being  who  is  infinite.  It  only 
gives  us  a  more  impressive  realization  of  God’s  infinity. 
Thomson,  by  careful  experiments,  has  shown  that  if  we 
suppose  the  molecules  in  a  sphere  of  water  the  size  of  a 
cricket-ball  to  be  each  increased  in  size  until  as  large  as  the 
cricket-ball,  the  original  ball  would  be  as  large  as  the  earth, 
that  is,  a  man  in  a  life-time  could  not  count  the  number  of 
atoms  in  a  pin’s  head.  And  the  limits  of  the  universe  are 
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such  that  it  takes  light  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  thousand 
years  to  cross  it  at  the  rate  of  nearly  two  hundred  thousand 
miles  per  second.  Leading  scientists,  when  squarely  facing 
the  stupendous  facts  of  gravity,  have  been  constrained  to 
cry  out,  “This  is  the  power  of  God.”  We  can,  nevertheless, 
agree  with  the  unbelieving  philosopher,  that  the  forces  of 
gravity  are  but  a  part  of  the  unvarying  constitution  of  mat¬ 
ter,  all  in  perfect  accordance  with  law,  and  not  revealing 
the  presence  of  divinity  to  those  who  will  not  open  their 
eyes  to  see.  Forces  may  cross  each  other  without  interfer¬ 
ing,  except  where  they  meet  the  space-filling  forces  forming 
an  atom.  Each  atom  has  its  own  set  of  forces  pressing  on 
its  exterior  from  the  limits  of  the  universe.  And  each  one, 
lying  within  the  sphere  of  forces  centring  in  each  other,  and 
being  space-filling,  cuts  off,  from  each  other  atom,  forces  to 
the  extent  of  its  own  cross-section.  This,  disturbing  the 
balance  at  each  centre,  drives  each  toward  the  other  with  a 
force  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  As 
the  action  is  mutual,  the  propulsion  of  each  mass  or  collec¬ 
tion  of  atoms  varies  inversely  as  the  number  of  material 
atoms  in  that  mass.  The  fact  that  ethereal  atoms  are  also 
space-filling,  and  the  space  of  the  universe  not  occupied  by 
matter  is  chiefly  occupied  by  them,  forms  no  difficulty,  as 
they,  being  perfectly  elastic,  transmit  the  impulses  of  grav¬ 
ity.  This  solves  Le  Sage’s  difficulty  as  to  the  necessity  of 
a  “cage-like  constitution  of  matter.”  It  also  justifies  in 
part  the  celebrated  astronomer  Secchi’s  idea  that  gravity  is 
closely  connected  with  ether,  if  not  actually  explained  by  it. 

We  said  ethereal  atoms  chiefly  fill  up  space.  Being  spher¬ 
ical,  there  must  be  cavities  among  them  as  in  a  barrel  of 
apples.  These  cavities  are  absolute  vacuum  so  far  as  sub¬ 
stance  is  concerned,  and  neither  light  nor  heat  can  cross 
them — but  this  does  not  prevent  light  and  heat  travelling 
freely  in  every  direction,  for  the  atoms  touch  others  at  many 
points,  and  the  vibration  is  communicated  from  one  to 
another  at  the  place  of  contact.  Moreover,  being  elastic, 
they  are  flattened  by  a  blow,  and  then  there  is  a  surface  of 
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contact,  rather  than  a  point.  These  inter-atomic  spaces  seem 
to  be  increased  by  the  heat-agitation  of  the  atoms,  as  we 
might  naturally  expect  to  be  the  case. 

But  we  are  prepared  now  to  consider  the  mutual  relations 
of  the  two  kinds  of  atoms,  ethereal  and  material.  When  an 
ethereal  atom  comes  in  contact  with  a  material  atom,  at  the 
point  of  contact  the  expulsive  force  of  the  one  exactly  coin¬ 
cides  in  direction  with  the  impulsive  force  of  the  other,  and 
they  tend  to  coalesce,  that  is,  the  two  forces  in  a  line  become 
one,  and  the  ethereal  atom  presses  into  the  space  occupied 
by  the  other.  But  this  invasion  does  not  proceed  far  be¬ 
fore  the  forces  around  the  coinciding  forces  in  the  point  of 
contact  meet  at  a  considerable  angle,  and  this  stops  further 
invasion.  Theoretically  this  would  take  place  as  soon  as  the 
plane  of  contact  was  passed,  but  there  is  evidently  a  little 
yielding,  so  that  one  atom  projecting  into  the  other  to  a 
trifling  extent,  is  so  far  attached  to  it.  This  union  Is  broken 
only  by  the  application  of  considerable  force,  or  by  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  of  agitation,  such  as  heat  vibration. 

Ethereal  atoms  in  this  way  cement  material  atoms,  and  we 
have  the  cohesion  of  solid  bodies.  When  each  ethereal 
atom  adheres  to  two  or  more  material  atoms  connecting  them, 
we  have  the  strongest  cohesion.  When,  within  a  mass,  ethe¬ 
real  atom  lies  beside  ethereal  atom,  their  mutual  repulsion 
destroys,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  cohesion  of  the  mass.  A 
perfect  gas  not  only  has  no  cohesion,  but  it  has  an  expansive 
tendency.  This  indicates  that  every  material  atom  in  it  is 
entirely  surrounded  by  its  own  ethereal  atoms.  In  a  liquid 
there  is  freedom  of  action,  with  some  cohesion.  This  shows 
that  the  material  atoms  are  only  partially  surrounded  by  ethe¬ 
real  atoms,  so  that  some  of  the  latter  occasionally  adhere 
to  two  of  the  former.  Heat  is  the  chief  agent  in  changing 
a  substance  from  a  solid  through  a  liquid  to  a  gas,  and  heat 
is  vibration,  whether  induced  by  blows,  by  friction,  or  by  the 
clashing  of  atoms  in  combustion  or  other  chemical  action. 
This  agitation  detaches  the  cementing  ethereal  atoms  and 
drives  them  apart.  This  causes  expansion,  and  weakens  co- 
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hesion,  and,  continued,  gives  room  for  the  entrance  of  other 
ethereal  atoms,  which  are  pressing  in  every  direction,  and 
these,  coming  in,  adhere  to  the  material  atoms,  and  pro¬ 
duce  the  states  known  as  liquid  and  gaseous. 

Chemists  speak  of  as  many  kinds  of  atoms  as  there  are 
simple  substances,  i.  e. ,  seventy  or  less ;  yet  they  teach  that 
each  has  a  definite  weight  which  is  a  multiple  of  that  of 
hydrogen, and  that  each  has  a  crystalline  shape,  as  indicated  by 
the  facts  that  each  kind  crystallizes  in  its  own  way,  and  that 
cleavage  shows  a  uniformity  of  shape  of  the  component  parts 
of  a  crystal.  But  because  gravity  varies  as  the  number  of 
atoms  in  a  mass,  these  so-called  elementary  atoms  must  each 
be  composed  of  as  many  material  atoms  as  the  number  of 
their  atomic  weight.  These  atoms  must  be  bound  together 
by  ethereal  atoms,  for  gravity  is  comparatively  a  very  slight 
force  as  between  two  atoms.  It  would  seem  that  the  binding 
ethereal  atoms  are  so  surrounded  by  the  material  atoms  they 
hold  as  to  be  practically  inaccessible  to  heat  vibrations. 
Lockyer  applied  extreme  heat  in  a  vacuum  to  a  simple  sub¬ 
stance,  and  obtained  hydrogen.  If  this  experiment  is  con¬ 
firmed,  the  explanation  is  easy ;  hydrogen  being  the  unit  in 
matter,  if  the  ultimate  particles  of  other  substances  can  be 
broken  up,  they  would  naturally  appear  in  that  form. 

If,  now,  we  take  one  ethereal  atom  holding  a  material  atom 
at  each  of  its  poles,  and  four  around  its  median  line,  we  have 
the  basis  for  the  regular  octahedron.  If  there  are  two  ethereal 
atoms  in  the  place  of  one,  we  have  the  octahedron  with  one 
longer  axis.  Any  one  familiar  with  crystallography  can  simi¬ 
larly  deduce  all  the  well-known  forms  of  crystals.  These 
so-called  elementary  atoms  are,  therefore,  molecules  or  combi¬ 
nations  of  atoms.  We  might  call  them  primary  molecules,  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  well-known  molecules  such  as 
CO,^  etc.  The  ultimate  atoms  combining  according  to  their 
polarities,  the  primary  molecules  would  have  pronounced 
polarities,  and  this  determines  their  arrangement  when  com¬ 
ing  together  freely,  and  forming  crystals. 

The  attraction  and  repulsion  of  polarity  is,  from  the  above. 
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easily  understood.  The  rotary  motions  of  two  like  poles 
brought  in  contact  are  counter  to  one  another,  but  two  unlike 
poles  in  contact  agree.  The  influence  of  this  rotary  motion 
extends  beyond  the  atom,  being  carried  by  the  adjoining 
ethereal  atoms,  and  the  ensuing  vortex  action  draws  in  sus¬ 
ceptible  atoms  when  the  revolving  motion  of  the  pole  pre¬ 
sented  agrees,  but  drives  them  off  if  it  is  counter.  In  this 
are  involved  all  the  facts  of  electricity  and  magnetism,  and  we 
might  go  on  to  explain  other  branches  of  physics  and  chemis¬ 
try,  but  perhaps  enough  has  been  said  in  this  line  for  our 
purpose,  which  is  merely  to  show  that  the  theory  that  atoms 
are  bundles  of  forces  fits  into  any  facts  that  may  be  brought 
up,  and  then  to  go  on  to  show  the  bearing  of  this  on  higher 
problems. 

Thomson  falls  back  on  Clerk  Maxwell’s  “  demons,”  as  he 
calls  them,  to  explain  the  possibility  of  using  force  without 
adding  to  it,  they  being  supposed  to  open  partition  doors  on 
the  approach  of  swiftly  moving  atoms.  In  the  protoplasm  in 
a  cell  of  living  matter,  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  we  see 
particles  moving  rapidly  this  way  and  that,  and  we  cannot 
account  for  this  by  the  laws  of  chemistry  or  physics.  It  is 
a  motion  with  an  object,  for  the  particles  move  until  they 
meet  with  particles  suited  for  growth,  and  then  laying  hold 
of  them  fasten  on  to  the  walls  of  the  cell,  and  in  this  way 
growth  takes  place.  If,  now,  instead  of  a  “demon”  to  open 
doors,  a  being  resides  at  the  centre  of  an  ethereal  atom,  the 
difficulty  is  solved.  This  being  is  not  space-filling,  and  yet 
is  not  without  relations  to  space,  for  it  is  in  space,  and  evi¬ 
dently  may  have  length,  breadth,  and  thickness.  It  has  the 
power  to  use  the  forces  constituting  the  atom  in  some  degree 
as  if  they  were  its  own  product.  It  can  alter  their  balance, 
but  not  change  their  sum  total.  Let  us  suppose  the  normal 
forces  of  the  atom  to  be  50  toward  the  east,  and  the  same 
toward  the  west.  If,  now,  70  be  exerted  toward  the  east  and 
3n  toward  the  west,  the  atom  would  move  toward  the  west 
with  4n  force,  and  yet  there  is  no  more  exertion  of  force  in 
the  atom  than  before.  If  we  admit  any  creation  at  all,  such 
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a  creature  as  this  is  as  conceivable  as  any.  This  being  is  not 
confined  to  one  atom  or  to  certain  atoms,  for  we  see  it  extend¬ 
ing  its  influence  through  a  large  concourse,  casting  off  some 
and  taking  on  others.  We  may  call  it  the  life-power  if  we 
choose.  It  is  the  organizer  of  an  organism,  a  being  residing 
in  and  using  certain  ethereal  atoms,  and  by  means  of  them 
shaping  to  itself  a  form  from  material  atoms.  It  does  this 
blindly,  i.  e.  without  sensation  or  consciousness,  yet  it  works 
more  intelligently  than  any  machine  ever  made  by  man.  The 
yeast-plant  is  among  the  lowest  forms  of  this  kind  of  being,  the 
body  of  a  man  is  the  highest.  When  we  speak  of  the  body 
of  man,  we  mean  not  this  flesh  and  bone,  but  the  immaterial 
organizer  of  the  human  frame,  and  this  we  believe  to  be  the 
body  in  the  scriptural  sense. 

But  we  find,  associated  with  and  using  ethereal  atoms, 
beings  of  a  higher  order,  that  is,  with  sensation,  memory, 
reasoning,  etc.  These  are  called  souls,  and  are  never  found 
without  the  order  of  beings  previously  described,  called  bodies. 
The  lowest  give  no  evidence  of  some  of  these  higher  faculties, 
and  are  hardly  distinguishable  from  mere  bodies.  Both  souls 
and  bodies  seem  divisible.  Certainly  the  life-power  of  a  tree 
may  be  cut  in  two  and  the  one  tree  become  two.  A  process 
similar,  if  not  identical,  takes  place  in  the  animal  and  even  in 
man.  The  qualities  of  the  original  being  are  found  in  the 
derived  to  such  an  extent  as  can  be  accounted  for  in  no  other 
way. 

There  is  a  yet  higher  class  of  beings,  called  spirits,  with 
reason  and  conscience,  or,  in  other  words,  knowing  self,  God, 
and  duty.  These  beings,  in  the  case  of  men,  are  each  inti¬ 
mately  associated  with  a  soul  and  a  body.  Angels  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  neither  soul  nor  body,  but  yet  seem  to  make 
use  of  ethereal  atoms.  Whether  they  can  exist  without 
them,  we  have  not  opportunity  for  determining.  In  the  man, 
body  and  soul  and  spirit  are  so  intimately  united  as  to  make 
but  one  individual,  the  one  man,  or  ego^  and  when  the  man 
uses  his  physical  frame,  we  do  not  need  to  inquire  which  of 
the  three  is  the  actor.  The  man  is  the  actor.  And  we  find 
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that  the  man  uses  the  forces  which  are  gathered  to  form  his 
physical  frame,  almost  as  if  he  were  the  author  of  those 
forces.  As  we  saw  before,  having  power  at  the  centre  of  the 
ethereal  atoms  associated  in  the  living  frame,  he  can  alter 
their  balance  so  as  to  produce  an  exercise  of  force,  in  various 
ways,  according  to  his  will,  but  limited  by  what  are  called 
the  laws  of  his  being.  However  much  force  is  exerted  by 
the  man,  the  scientist  will  tell  us,  and  truly,  that  there  is  no 
more  force  there  than  before  ;  that  the  blows  of  an  axe 
wielded  by  a  man  require  the  consumption  or  combustion  of- 
just  as  much  hydro-carbon  as  if  the  same  work  were  done  by 
a  machine.  Every  atom  in  his  frame  is  perfectly  subject  to 
the  rigid  laws  of  necessity,  and  the  conservation  of  force. 
There  is  no  new  force  exerted,  and  yet  the  work  is  done 
according  to  his  will.  In  some  sense  the  man  resides  in  every 
part  of  his  physical  frame.  Although  for  the  more  important 
movements  vibrations  must  travel  from  the  brain  to  the 
various  organs,  there  are  forms  of  reflex  action  which  show 
that  the  man  is  not  confined  in  that  place,  but  is  practically 
omnipresent  in  his  organism.  Yet  this  organism  is  as 
thoroughly  a  machine  as  any  automaton,  obeying  the  laws  of 
correlation  of  forces.  In  this  microcosm,  man,  we  have  a  good 
illustration  of  the  macrocosm,  the  universe. 

All  are  but  the  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 

Of  which  the  universe  the  body  is,  and  God  the  soul. 

Although  the  physical  universe  is  strictly  governed  by  its 
own  laws,  and  the  correlation  of  forces  is  perfect,  and  the 
whole  is  a  machine,  this  does  not  prevent  the  being,  who  is 
the  author  of  the  forces  which  constitute  the  atoms,  from 
using  those  atoms  according  to  his  will.  When  he  uses  them 
there  is  no  accession  of  force,  there  is  no  violation  of  the  laws 
of  nature  ;  everything  is  done  as  if  by  nature.  In  his  works 
of  providence  God  hides  his  hand,  so  that  the  reverent  eye 
alone  can  see  it,  and  just  here  lies  the  difference  between 
providence  and  miracles.  In  miracles,  the  work  is  so  done 
as  to  reveal  the  divine  hand  to  the  most  unwilling  observer; 
we  know  that  the  forces  of  nature  unaided  cannot  produce  the 
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results  witnessed.  Though  some  miracles  are  similar  to  re¬ 
sults  produced  by  nature,  yet  even  in  them  the  divine  pres¬ 
ence  is  manifest  by  the  results  coming  at  the  word  of  com¬ 
mand,  if  in  no  other  way,  and  coming  as  the  attestation  of  a 
messenger.  In  providence,  the  result  is  so  connected  with 
second  causes  that  the  divine  hand  is  not  manifest,  except  to 
one  who  is  already  convinced  that  God  works  in  such  ways, 
and  who  is  able  to  see  the  divine  plan  or  purpose  in  it.  If 
there  is  a  manifest  working  out  of  a  plan  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  there  must  be  an  interference  on  the  part  of  God. 
When  that  comes  about  which  was  asked  in  prayer,  we  are 
similarly  justified  in  seeing  the  hand  of  God,  especially  when 
the  matter  seemed  improbable  beforehand  ;  and  other  circum¬ 
stances  favor  the  opinion.  When  an  idolater  gets  what  he 
has  prayed  for,  we  are  apt  to  explain  it  by  natural  causes,  be¬ 
cause  we  know  that  an  “idol  is  nothing.”  Yet  it  is  possible 
that  the  Divine  Spirit  condescended  to  the  sincerity  of  the 
ignorant  idolater,  and  really  granted  the  request.  The  most 
that  we  can  say  is  that  no  such  case  of  itself  furnishes  suffi¬ 
cient  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  man’s  belief,  or  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  his  piety.  When,  however,  there  are  a  large  number 
of  striking  correspondences  between  requests  and  fulfilments, 
the  presumption  is  so  strong  as  to  amount  to  a  certainty  for 
all  practical  purposes. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  why  the  devout  believer  may 
not  ask  for  any  result  whatsoever,  even  in  the  physical  world. 
Yet  he  should  remember  that  the  laws  of  nature,  or  the  nor¬ 
mal  methods  of  operation  in  the  universe,  are  the  wisest  on 
the  whole,  and  any  interference  must  be  exceptional  and  spe¬ 
cial,  to  have  it  good  even  for  the  asker,  to  say  nothing  of 
others,  all  of  whose  interests  must  also  be  considered.  Such 
an  interference  is  useful  as  will  lead  the  believer  to  a  feeling 
of  direct  dependence  on  divine  favor,  and  strengthen  faith 
and  love,  but  not  such  as  will  lead  to  belief  that  anything  can 
be  had  for  the  asking,  and  thus  foster  an  indolent,  conceited, 
and  arrogant  spirit.  Faith  cures  are  reasonable.  The  unbeliever 
can  match  them  by  similar  cures  through  imagination,  will- 
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power,  etc.,  for  God  works  through  second  causes;  but  the 
believer  rightly  sees  the  hand  of  God,  and  yet  he  cannot  have 
the  presumption  to  assume  that  every  request  for  healing 
will  be  granted.  The  redemption  of  the  body  is  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  though  in  this  life  it  shares  in  the  blessings  that  come  to 
the  restored  spirit.  Every  atom  in  the  universe  is  constituted 
by  divine  power ;  is  a  continuous  manifestation  of  it,  and  may, 
on  occasion,  become  the  agent  for  a  special  exercise  of  it. 
The  old  soldier  said  to  the  surgeon  :  “Cut  deeper  and  you 
will  find  Napoleon  ;  ’’  so  the  Christian  scientist  cutting  deeper, 
even  to  the  heart  of  the  atom,  finds  God  enthroned  there. 

But  more  follows  from  what  we  have  said.  The  spirit  of 
man  is  so  intimately  associated  with  the  body  that  it  also 
may  be  met  at  the  centres  of  these  atoms  which  it  is  using ; 
but  God  is  there,  and  God  and  man’s  spirit  meet.  Spirit, 
though  extensive,  i.  e.,  occupying  space,  is  not  space-filling, 
i.  e.,  keeping  all  else  out  from  certain  portions  of  space.  Its 
conditions  are  quite  different  Meeting  thus,  we  have  the 
very  best  conditions  for  the  divine  influence  on  the  human 
spirit.  As  in  the  queen’s  dominions  every  man’s  home  is 
his  castle,  and  neither  prince  nor  peasant  can  enter  without 
his  permission ;  so  a  man’s  spirit  is  kept  inviolate,  and  nor 
God  nor  man  may  enter  unbidden.  Yet  as  man  pleads  with 
his  friend,  so  God  condescends  to  plead  with  man,  not  merely 
in  his  holy  word,  but  where  the  human  heart  touches  the 
divine  in  the  ensphered  temples  of  atoms.  And  when  we 
pray  for  the  conversion  of  a  dear  one,  we  know  that  the  Divine 
Hearer,  without  violating  the  self-determining  of  the  free  will, 
without  contravening  a  single  law  of  nature,  will,  so  far  as  may 
seem  wise,  bring  a  powerful  impulse  to  bear  on  that  heart. 
We  work  through  a  mighty  helper.  We  have  unseen  com¬ 
munication  with  every  heart,  and  may  work  results  of  mar¬ 
vellous  power.  Distance  is  not  a  factor  that  affects  the  suc¬ 
cess.  If  we  are  thus  in  direct  communication  with  the  Divine 
Spirit,  how  much  more  vivid  should  be  our  sense  of  his  pres¬ 
ence.  We  see  him  in  his  works,  but  he  is  nearer — he  is 
within  us ;  not  figuratively,  but  actually,  and  we  only  need  to 
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recognize  his  presence  to  hold  communion  with  him.  We 
are  literally  enfolded  by  him  and  borne  in  his  arms,  not 
merely  as  a  pervading  presence,  but  personal  and  loving. 
As  in  the  human  body  every  living  atom  is  itself  an  entity, 
and  yet  is  embraced  by  the  life  of  the  person,  and  as,  although 
the  ego  is  pervasive,  there  is  a  central  brain  where  the  spirit 
specially  reveals  itself,  so  all  we  are  not  only  God’s  offspring, 
but  are  within  his  all-embracing  arms  ;  and  though  there  is  a 
central  heaven  where  he  specially  reveals  himself,  the  devout 
soul  holds  communion  with  him  everywhere.  There  are 
many  other  conclusions  which  follow  from  what  we  have  been 
saying,  which  we  hope  to  notice  at  another  opportunity.  In 
these  discussions  we  make  no  claim  to  originality,  and  trust 
that  the  opinions  of  different  authors  will  be  recognized  with¬ 
out  specification. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

THE  AMERICAN  BOARD  AND  SPECULATIVE 
THEOLOGY. 

The  activity  of  the  new  departure  theologians  at  Andover 
continues  to  tax  to  the  utmost  the  wisdom  of  the  Prudential 
Committee  of  the  American  Board,  and  the  capacity  of  the 
Congregational  church  polity  to  guard  itself  against  the  in¬ 
cursion  of  vital  error.  The  approaching  meeting  at  Spring- 
field  seems  likely  to  be  even  more  eventful  than  the  one  a 
year  ago  at  Des  Moines.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  evi¬ 
dent  that  temporizing  measures  will  be  of  little  avail.  The 
theological  questions  at  issue  are  not  such  as  can  be  over¬ 
looked,  or  regarded  as  of  secondary  importance.  At  bottom 
they  are  the  issues  which  have  separated  the  Universalists, 
the  Unitarians,  and  the  rationalizing  heretics  in  general  from 
the  evangelical  body  of  Christians.  The  doctrines  involved 
pertain,  first  of  all,  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures  as  a 
guide  to  religious  faith ;  and,  secondarily,  to  the  integrity  of 
that  central  group  of  evangelical  doctrines  including  and  clus¬ 
tering  about  the  atonement;  viz.,  the  extent  of  man’s  natural 
powers,  the  guilt  of  sin,  the  hazard  of  impenitence,  and  the 
self-imposed  restrictions  of  Divine  Wisdom  under  which  sal¬ 
vation  is  offered  to  men. 

These  are  deep  questions,  upon  which  the  human  mind  in 
all  ages  has  been  active,  and  upon  which  it  will  ever  continue 
to  be  active.  No  mechanical  adjustment  of  church  polity  has 
ever  been  able  to  repress  the  tendency  of  the  human  mind  to 
speculate  upon  them.  Speculation  upon  them  has  been 
curbed  only  by  profound  reverence  for  the  authority  of  the 
word  of  God.  Nor  does  enforced  subscription  to  a  cast-iron 
creed  seem  to  be  any  more  availing.  Indeed,  if  we  mistake 
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not,  the  effect  of  subscription  upon  the  Andover  professors 
has  been  unfortunate  in  stimulating  speculation  in  unlawful 
directions.  Like  Paul,  these  professors  were  alive  once  with¬ 
out  the  law;  but  when  the  yoke  of  their  legal  subscription 
pressed  heavily  upon  their  necks,  their  speculative  tendencies 
revived,  and  they  became  dead  to  the  ordinary  considerations 
governing  men  in  the  administration  of  such  public  trusts. 
We  doubt  if  there  has  ever  been  a  more  striking  instance  of 
mental  confusion  on  the  part  of  eminent  men  than  is  exhib¬ 
ited  in  the  efforts  of  the  Andover  professors  to  convince  them¬ 
selves  and  the  world  that  the  doctrine  of  future  probation 
could  be  legitimately  taught  under  the  creed  of  Andover 
Seminary. 

In  determining  the  proper  course  of  action  at  Springfield, 
several  principles  of  public  policy  should  be  well  considered 
and  some  errors  and  fallacies  carefully  avoided.  In  the 
present  limits  we  can  do  but  little  more  than  indicate  a  few 
dangers,  and  emphasize  some  of  the  principles  that  should 
guide  the  action  of  the  Board. 

I.  And,  first,  while  it  is  important  at  all  times  to  avoid 
undue  personalities,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  there 
can  be  no  conflict  of  ideas  without  ultimate  conflict  of  the 
persons  who  cherish  the  ideas.  Ideas  are  not  mere  abstrac¬ 
tions;  they  are  the  property  of  persons.  Ideas  are  of  no  ac¬ 
count  except  somebody  holds  them.  When  a  serious  error 
is  lodged  in  the  mind,  and  becomes  embodied  in  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  any  considerable  class  of  persons,  the  error  cannot  be 
opposed  without  opposing  these  persons.  In  the  pre¬ 
sent  case,  therefore,  undue  fear  of  coming  into  conflict 
even  with  formerly  trusted  associates,  and  of  thwart¬ 
ing  some  of  their  cherished  plans,  must  not  deter  any  one 
from  manifesting  his  loyalty  to  the  truth.  Loyalty  to  truth 
is  a  more  imperative  duty  than  loyalty  to  men. 

2.  Nor  is  it  possible,  in  the  present  juncture,  to  do  one’s 
duty  and  remain  in  a  neutral  position.  It  is  a  most  serious 
mistake  of  interpretation  to  regard  the  words  of  Gamaliel  as 
inspired  when  he  advised  neutrality  with  reference  to  the 
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apostles,  saying,  “Refrain  from  these  men,  and  let  them 
alone;  for  if  this  counsel  be  of  men,  it  will  come  to  nought: 
but  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  overthrow  it.’’  Upon  this 
principle,  there  would  be  no  political  parties,  no  missionary 
societies,  and  little  active  opposition  to  error  in  any  form. 

The  church  is  not  in  the  world  to  be  an  indifferent  specta¬ 
tor  of  the  progress  of  events.  There  are,  indeed,  some 
things  which  the  church  may  well  let  alone,  since  they  lie, 
to  a  considerable  degree,  outside  of  her  province.  Where 
there  is  no  clear  “Thus  saith  the  Lord”  to  guide  her,  the 
church  may  stand  aside  to  see  what  wisdom  the  development 
of  events  may  bring.  The  most  of  us  recognize  this  to  be 
the  case  in  respect  to  political  action.  Politics  is  so  much 
a  question  of  temporal  policy,  and  deals  so  largely  with 
questions  of  casuistry,  that  it  is  not  best  for  the  church  to 
become  entangled  in  its  ephemeral  and  exciting  personal  con¬ 
tentions.  But  in  respect  to  the  maintenance  of  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints,  and  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in 
giving  efficiency  to  the  gospel,  the  church  cannot  take  a 
neutral  position ;  since,  for  the  very  purpose  of  preserving  and 
propagating  the  gospel,  the  church  has  been  raised  up,  and 
has  come  to  the  kingdom. 

3.  It  is  a  mistake  of  many  to  suppose  that  the  breadth  of 
a  society’s  platform  is  a  measure  of  its  efficiency.  Whereas, 
the  truth  is  that  intensity  and  comprehensiveness  are  to  a 
certain  degree  exclusive  of  each  other ;  the  one  varying, 
within  certain  limits,  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  other.  The 
professor  of  all  sciences  is  not  so  likely  to  promote  knowledge 
as  is  the  professor  of  a  single  science.  If  anything  is  to  be 
learned  by  the  church  from  the  tendencies  of  modern  times, 
it  is  the  effectiveness  of  division  of  labor  and  of  specialization 
of  function.  A  smaller  number  of  people  who  are  in  hearty 
accord  with  each  other  are  more  effective  in  their  labor  than 
a  larger  body  could  be  who  have  no  strong  bond  of  union, 
and  who  agree  only  on  the  most  elementary  points.  We 
once  found  a  Baptist  who  was  so  anxious  to  be  a  tract  dis¬ 
tributor,  and  esteemed  the  prerogatives  of  that  position  so 
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much  higher  than  the  principles  of  his  church,  that  he  was 
willing  to  distribute  tracts  favoring  infant  baptism,  under  the 
vague  impression  that  they  might  do  some  good.  Thus 
many,  at  the  present  time,  are  so  taken  with  the  word 
missionary  ”  that  they  think  it  hardly  worth  while  to  inquire 
what  sort  of  a  missionary  it  is  they  are  sending  out,  and  so 
are  ready  to  take  up  with  almost  anybody  who  offers  himself 
for  missionary  service,  cherishing  the  hope  that  almost  any 
sort  of  a  man,  transported  to  missionary  ground,  will  sow 
some  good  seed,  and  that  tares  will  not  readily  grow  in  heathen 
soil.  Whereas  it  is  more  difficult  to  uproot  tares  sown  in 
heathen  lands  than  in  the  trodden  paths  of  civilization. 
Heathenism  is  first-class  soil  for  tares.  No  ;  what  is  wanted 
in  the  missionary  service  is  men  of  special  qualifications,  both 
of  mind  and  heart,  who  are  well  grounded  in  their  faith  and 
who  hold  fast  to  sound  doctrine.  The  victory  over  heathen¬ 
ism  is  to  be  gained  by  Gideon’s  band,  rather  than  by  a  mixed 
multitude  of  wavering  adherents. 

4.  In  the  present  crisis  there  is  special  danger  of  cherishing 
a  false  humility,  and  of  encouraging  an  exaggerated  estimate 
of  human  ignorance.  The  processes  by  which  the  new 
departure  theologians  are  carrying  their  points  with  unsus¬ 
pecting  minds  are  essentially  those  of  agnosticism.  Properly 
enough,  the  new  departure  writers  profess  great  reverence 
for  the  mysteries  of  the  divine  government,  and  make  much 
of  the  acknowledged  fact  that  God’s  ways  are  above  our  ways 
and  his  thoughts  above  our  thoughts.  Their  great  error  lies 
in  practically  ignoring  the  clear  revelation  of  the  Bible  con¬ 
cerning  the  actual  exigencies  of  man’s  present  existence. 
The  proof-texts  of  the  Bible  upon  which  Christians  have 
usually  relied  to  determine  their  faith  with  respect  to  the  things 
of  the  future  life  are  taken  up  in  detail,  and,  without  admitting 
their  cumulative  force,  are  one  by  one  subjected  to  that  kind  of 
criticism  which  in  biblical  literature  is  called  “destructive,” 
and  in  science,  “agnostic.  ”  A  distinguished  criminal  lawyer, 
when  asked  once,  by  a  young  man  who  was  about  to  become 
his  junior  partner,  what  had  been  the  secret  of  his  success, 
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replied,  that  it  lay  in  the  policy  which  he  had  always  pursued, 
of  denying  everything  on  the  other  side,  and  demanding  the 
evidence.  By  this  kind  of  sophistry  an  ordinary  jury  may 
readily  be  thrown  into  confusion  in  regard  to  the  simplest 
matters  of  fact.  Few  are  aware,  until  their  attention  is  called 
to  it,  how  difficult  it  is  to  present  formal  proof  of  every  single 
item  in  the  inventory  of  facts  by  which  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being.  It  is  Emerson,  if  we  remember  correctly, 
who  illustrates  this  spirit  of  agnosticism  in  the  case  of  a  child 
who  was  learning  his  letters,  and  who  accepted  the  teacher’s 
word  without  question  until  coming  to  the  letter  Z,  when, 
with  a  look  of  blank  incredulity,  he  suddenly  refused  to  be 
receptive  any  longer,  and  straightening  himself  up  exclaimed, 
“  I  don’t  believe  it!  How  do  you  know?  Prove  it.” 

5.  This  reference  to  the  spirit  of  agnosticism  calls  for  a 
more  explicit  statement  of  the  underlying  fallacy  which  in¬ 
duces  that  mental  habit.  The  whole  subject  of  religious  faith 
in  general,  as  well  as  the  system  of  positive  Christianity,  is, 
at  the  present  time,  in  special  danger  from  the  tendency  to 
set  up  or  silently  accept  standards  of  proof  with  reference  to 
religious  facts  and  Christian  doctrines  which  are  impractica¬ 
ble  and  unreasonable.  Even  the  late  venerable  President  of 
the  Board,  in  a  thoughtless  moment,  yielded  to  this  tendency 
when  he  proposed,  as  a  reduetio  ad  absurdum,  that  the  Board 
should  boldly  face  the  question  of  refusing  to  send  forth  as 
missionaries  any  persons  who  were  not  as  certain  of  the  final 
condemnation  of  all  who  die  impenitent  as  they  are  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  God.  It  must  have  been  in  some  fit  of  momen¬ 
tary  forgetfulness  that  so  keen  a  logician,  and  so  convincing  a 
writer  upon  Christian  evidences  as  Doctor  Hopkins  should 
have  given  support  to  such  a  fallacy  as  this.  For,  has  he  not 
variously,  and  in  a  most  convincing  manner,  instilled  into  the 
minds  of  his  students,  and  taught  the  world,  the  true  princi¬ 
ple  formally  stated  by  Butler,  that  “  probability  is  the  guide 
of  life,”  and  that  many  of  the  most  important  concerns  upon 
which  we  are  compelled  to  act  with  vigor  are  those  which  can 
by  no  means  be  freed  from  doubt?  The  judge  is  always  care- 
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ful  to  charge  the  jury  that  they  are  to  be  satisfied  with  what 
is  called  2i  reasonable  amount  of  evidence.”  If  the  standards 
of  evidence  were  allowed  to  be  set  up  in  court  which  many 
are  now  demanding  for  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
there  would  be  no  convictions,  and  complete  paralysis  would 
settle  down  upon  both  the  judicial  and  the  executive  depart¬ 
ments  of  government.  If  the  jury  were  to  wait  until  they 
were  as  certain  that  the  prisoner  committed  murder  as  they 
are  of  God’s  existence,  no  one  would  ever  be  hanged.  In 
theology,  as  well  as  in  courts  and  everywhere  else,  it  is  the 
part  of  wisdom,  and  indeed  the  very  necessity  of  life,  to 
learn  to  be  content  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  evidence. 

6.  The  question  then  comes  back  upon  the  merits  of  the 
case,  as  to  whether  the  doctrine  that  the  awards  of  eternity 
are  proportioned  according  to  the  deeds  of  this  life,  which  has 
all  along  prevailed  in  the  Christian  church  and  swayed  its  ac¬ 
tivity,  is  supported  by  a  reasonable  amount  of  evidence ;  and, 
secondly,  whether  the  doctrine  is  of  sufficient  vital  importance 
to  be  made  fundamental  in  the  organization  of  a  missionary 
society. 

(i)  That  the  doctrine  involves  difficulties  too  deep  for  the 
human  reason  to  solve  cannot  be  denied.  But  in  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  construct  a  theodicy  by  the  rejection  of  this  doctrine, 
and  the  substitution  of  Dorner’s  postulate  concerning  the  of¬ 
fers  of  mercy  in  the  future  world  to  some  who  die  impenitent, 
we  shall  not  find  that  we  have  avoided  all  difficulty  and  come 
out  into  a  clear  field  of  rational  concepts.  In  fleeing  from  the 
ills  we  have,  we  shall  find  that  we  have  fallen  into  others 
which  we  knew  not  of.  One  of  the  new  difficulties  is,  that,  by 
the  adoption,  even  provisionally,  of  the  theory  of  future  proba¬ 
tion  for  some,  we  are  compelled  to  maintain  an  untenable  and 
unreasonable  attitude  towards  the  Bible,  and  to  throw  discredit 
upon  many  lines  of  cumulative  evidence  which  go  to  establish 
the  authority  and  sufficiency  of  our  Sacred  Scriptures. 

Leaving,  therefore,  the  mysteries  of  theodicy  where  they 
belong,  among  those  secret  counsels  of  God  reserved  for  our 
successful  study  during  the  limitless  ages  of  the  future  life,  and 
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accepting  the  Bible  as  both  an  authoritative  and  a  sufficient 
guide  in  the  matters  of  Christian  faith,  let  us  glance  at  the  ev¬ 
idence  that  it  teaches  that  God’s  offer  of  mercy  to  sinners  is 
limited  to  this  life.  As  bearing  upon  this  point,  we  have 

{a)  The  presumption  arising  from  the  exalted  dignity  of 
the  nature  bestowed  upon  man  at  his  creation.  Man  is  made 
in  God’s  image.  According  to  the  teachings  of  Paul,  man’s 
capacities  are  such  that  the  invisible  things  of  God  are  clear¬ 
ly  seen  by  the  human  mind  from  the  creation  of  the  world  ; 
so  that  he  is  without  excuse.  The  heathen  mind  is  not  in 
that  half-formed,  unsophisticated,  guileless  state  which  the  new 
departure  theologians  imply.  The  heathen  are  everywhere 
said  in  the  Bible,  and  are  found  in  fact  by  the  missionaries,  to 
be  great  sinners,  with  that  sense  of  condemnation  and  guilt 
which  unmistakably  reveals  the  essential  dignity  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind,  and  the  truth  of  the  apostle’s  statements  concern¬ 
ing  its  inherent  knowledge  of  all  essential  moral  truth. 

(^)  Both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  New  it  is  clearly 
intimated  that  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  giving 
efficiency  to  the  truth  and  securing  regeneration,  is  by  no 
means  limited  to  that  phase  of  truth  referred  to  under  the 
phrase  “  the  historic  Christ.”  Enoch  walked  with  God,  Noah 
was  a  preacher  of  righteousness,  Abraham  responded  to  the 
divine  call,  Melchizedek  was  a  true  priest  of  the  Most  High, 
and  Job  was  a  pattern  of  righteousness,  together  with  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  others,  all  simply  under  the  cooperating  influences 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  inferior  rays  of  light  which  charac¬ 
terized  the  pre-Christian  world.  And  in  those  pre-Christian 
days  there  was  light  enough,  withal,  to  make  gigantic  sinners 
of  those  wffio  rejected  it,  and  to  justify  the  monumental  inflic¬ 
tion  of  divine  wrath  upon  cities  like  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
and  tyrants  like  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Pharaoh,  who  resisted 
the  light  they  had. 

(<r)  The  general  policy  of  divine  election  revealed  in  the 
Bible  involves  the  doctrine  of  the  general  sinfulness  and 
universal  condemnation  of  the  heathen  race.  The  gospel, 
both  in  its  Old  Testament  intimations  and  in  its  New  Testa- 
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merit  unfoldings,  is  a  special  call  to  repentance,  superadded, 
as  a  matter  of  grace,  to  the  general  call  which  all  men  have 
received  and  despised.  Throughout  the  whole  Bible  it  stands 
out  clearly  that  the  dissemination  of  this  special  call,  together 
with  all  its  peculiar  advantages,  is  to  be  through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  God’s  chosen  people.  Those  who  have  rejected 
the  general  light  of  nature  cannot  claim  from  God  the  further 
light  of  the  gospel  as  a  matter  of  justice.  But  if  they  will  not 
repent  under  the  light  they  have,  they  can  expect  only  that 
further  light  which  Divine  Wisdom  may  see  fit  to  give. 
This  gracious  character  of  the  gospel  appears  to  be  an  essen¬ 
tial  element  in  its  final  success.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it 
is  still  true  that  God,  with  all  his  infinite  power,  has  in  his 
system  of  grace  limited  himself,  in  the  proclamation  of  the 
specific  truths  concerning  Christ,  to  the  degree  to  which  he 
can  secure  the  willing  cooperation  of  his  children  while  on 
earth.  God  did  not  disseminate  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
by  the  use  of  his  naked  omnipotence,  but  he  ordained  apos¬ 
tles,  and  sent  forth  preachers,  and  established  a  church,  upon 
whose  cooperation  he  was  to  depend.  This  is  God’s  plan  every¬ 
where  revealed  in  the  Bible.  Upon  the  church  rests  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  converting  the  world  through  the  use  of  divinely 
appointed  means.  The  responsibility  is  a  solemn  one,  from 
whose  burden  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  relieve  our  consciences 
by  the  seductive  and  baseless  hopes  held  out  by  the  new 
departure  theologians. 

{d^  Nor  are  we  limited  to  these  considerations  of  a  more 
general  nature  for  light  upon  this  subject.  We  have  the 
words  of  Christ  and  of  his  chosen  apostles.  But  with  all 
their  tender  interest  in  lifting  the  burdens  of  humanity,  and 
their  anxiety  to  justify  the  character  of  God  before  man, 
none  of  these  made  the  hypothesis  of  future  probation  a 
corner-stone  in  their  theodicy,  or  used  the  apparent  relief 
afforded  by  that  doctrine  as  a  bid  for  the  favorable  considera¬ 
tion  of  their  message  to  the  unevangelized  nations.  If  there 
were  merely  this  silence  of  the  sacred  writers  concerning  so 
important  a  subject,  and  one  where  speculation  is  evidently 
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so  hazardous,  it  should  bid  us  pause,  and  should  avail  to 
hold  in  check  our  own  speculative  tendencies. 

The  proper  limitation  to  speculation  in  theology  is  a  matter 
of  so  much  importance  that  we  may  pause  for  its  more  spe¬ 
cific  consideration  at  this  point,  even  at  the  risk  of  interrupt¬ 
ing  somewhat  the  thread  of  the  argument.  Speculation  has 
in  theology  about  the  same  limits  of  propriety  which  it  has 
in  business.  In  business  the  extent  to  which  one  can  lawful¬ 
ly  speculate  depends  upon  the  amount  and  ownership  of  the 
capital.  A  man  of  great  wealth  which  is  his  own,  may  take 
larger  risks  than  one  whose  wealth  is  limited,  or  who  is  but 
the  agent  of  trust  funds.  To  run  hazardous  risks  with  the 
property  of  widows  and  orphans  is  not  accounted  lawful  in  bus¬ 
iness  circles.  But  the  Christian  is  merely  a  steward,  and  has  the 
gospel  only  in  trust.  The  premises  on  which  he  may  specu¬ 
late  are  by  no  means  unlimited.  The  Bible  limits  them.  God 
has  reserved  for  himself  the  secrets  of  his  wisdom  which  he 
will  reveal  in  due  time,  but  not  now.  The  absurdity  of  this 
unwillingness  to  have  any  bounds  set  to  speculation  is  strik¬ 
ingly  illustrated  in  much  of  the  modern  rationalistic  biblical 
criticism.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  it  said,  that  to  accept 
the  testimony  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  concerning  the  au¬ 
thority  and  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  will  limit 
freedom  of  thought  and  inquiry,  and  prevent  us  from  accept¬ 
ing  other  views  which  may  seem  intrinsically  more  reasona¬ 
ble.  To  all  which  we  reply  that  it  is  the  appropriate  prov¬ 
ince  of  the  best  witnesses  to  limit  the  amount  of  credence  giv¬ 
en  to  inferior  testimony.  Freedom  of  thought  is  not  a  thing 
to  be  sought  for  its  own  sake.  The  prevalence  of  the  truth 
is  the  one  desirable  thing  and  the  true  object  of  all  gen¬ 
uine  investigation.  The  genuine  investigator  is  only  too 
thankful  when  some  clear  ray  of  light  warns  him  off  from  the 
more  profitless  lines  of  research.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  much 
of  the  theological  instruction  coming  into  vogue  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  as  well  as  that  which  has  for  some  time  had  possession  of 
several  of  the  universities  of  Germany,  is  more  engaged  wdth 
finding  out  what  air  castles  can  be  built  out  of  doubtful  pas- 
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sages  of  Scripture  and  uncertain  principles  of  ethics  than  it  is 
to  set  in  order  the  evidences  of  the  certainty  of  those  things 
which  are  most  fully  believed  amongst  us. 

(e)  But  the  sacred  writers  have  not  limited  themselves  to 
mere  negative  instruction  and  silence  upon  the  question  of 
future  probation.  The  thunderings  of  Jehovah  upon  Mount 
Sinai  were  not  more  calculated  to  inspire  the  soul  with  awe, 
and  fill  the  heart  with  trembling,  than  are  the  words  of  the 
Saviour  himself  and  of  his  chosen  apostles  concerning  the 
hazard  of  all  men  and  the  fate  of  the  godless  heathen  world. 
An  impassable  gulf  across  which  no  messengers  of  mercy 
are  permitted  to  pass  is  represented  as  separating  Dives  and 
Lazarus  in  the  future  world.  They  had  Moses  and  the 
prophets.  Let  them  hear  them.  The  Son  of  man  cometh 
suddenly  to  reward  every  man  according  to  his  work.  The 
virgins  who  were  found  without  oil  in  their  lamps,  and  the 
servants  who  neglected  to  watch,  found  no  opportunity  to 
retrieve  their  fortune  when  the  bridegroom  appeared ;  but 
the  door  was  shut,  and  they  knocked  in  vain  to  have  it  opened. 
Blasphemy  against  God,  and  against  the  Son  of  man, 
who  is  the  historic  Christ,  can  be  forgiven ;  but  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Ghost — that  Spirit  that  strove  with  the 
antediluvian  race  and  leaves  no  man  without  witness  of  the 
goodness  of  God — shall  never  be  forgiven,  either  in  this  world 
or  the  world  to  come.  At  the  final  judgment  all  nations 
shall  be  gathered  together,  when  the  righteous  and  the  wicked 
shall  be  separated,  the  righteous  going  to  everlasting  life 
while  the  wicked  are  banished  to  everlasting  punishment. 
And  this, [not  for  faith  exercised  or  sins  committed  after  death, 
but  for  their  treatment  of  God’s  children  here  in  this  world. 
The  last  warning  in  the  Apocalypse  mentions,  as  the  only 
ground  upon  which  the  wicked  are  doomed  to  remain  outside 
the  walls  of  the  golden  city,  sins — peculiarly  characteristic  of 
heathendom — which  can  be  committed  only  in  the  body.  In 
the  terrible  indictment  brought  by  the  apostle  Paul  against 
heathen  Rome  in  the  first  chapters  of  his  Epistle  addressed  to 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  there  is  no  attempt  at  palliation 
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on  the  plea  of  moral  imbecility ;  but  the  heathen  in  Rome  are 
declared  to  have  fallen  into  the  most  abominable  sins  with 
their  eyes  open,  or  under  a  judicial  blindness  which  they  have 
brought  upon  themselves.  Knowing  that  these  sins  were 
worthy  of  death,  they  still  had  delight  in  those  who  committed 
them.  Nero  and  his  hosts  of  admirers  and  imitators  were 
not  imbeciles  ;  they  were  giants  in  sin,  as  multitudes  are  in 
every  heathen  land  to-day.  It  is  trifling  with  the  plain  veri¬ 
ties  of  the  case  to  dilute  the  apostle’s  warning  that  “after 
death  cometh  judgment’’  by  inserting  a  phrase  so  that  it 
shall  read  “  after  death,  and  after  God  through  thousands  of 
years  in  the  spirit-world  has  plied  the  soul  with  the  ameliora¬ 
ting  influences  of  grace,  then  if  it  remains  impenitent  it  will 
have  to  fear  the  judgment  of  God.”  It  is  trifling,  also,  with 
the  plain  verities  of  the  case  to  explain  away,  as  referring 
merely  to  Christians,  that  other  comprehensive  and  ringing 
sentence  of  the  great  apostle  to  the  Gentiles:  For  we  must 
all  appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ  to  receive 
acording  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body. 

But,  in  the  limitations  of  this  summary,  we  cannot  pause 
to  dwell  longer  upon  the  biblical  evidence  which  has  in  all 
ages  constrained  the  evangelical  church  to  reject  all  forms  of 
restorationism.  Time  and  again,  from  the  days  of  Origen 
down,  the  church  has  been  compelled  to  face  these  specious 
speculations  and  extra-biblical  arguments  ;  and  as  frequently 
has  it  been  forced,  by  its  loyalty  to  the  word  of  God  and  to 
historic  Christian  truth,  to  reaffirm  its  solemn  belief  that  the 
purposes  of  God’s  saving  grace  are,  in  his  wisdom,  permitted 
to  operate  for  the  conversion  of  the  soul  only  within  the 
limits  of  the  earthly  life. 

(2)  Connected  with  this  consideration  of  biblical  evidence, 
we  should  also  consider  the  fundamental  character  of  the 
points  at  issue.  For,  the  extent  to  which  we  should  insist 
upon  the  maintenance  of  a  doctrine  depends  not  only  upon 
its  truth,  but  upon  the  importance  of  its  character.  Truths 
are  arranged  in  a  hierarchy.  There  are  truths  celestial  and 
truths  terrestial.  There  are  truths  which  to  disregard,  works 
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sudden  and  irretrievable  ruin,  while  there  are  other  truths 
that  may  be  disregarded  with  comparative  impunity.  In  the 
e.\perience  of  the  church,  as  well  as  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  the  biblical  doctrine  that  this  world  is  the  great  arena  in 
which  the  human  race  is  to  struggle  for  mastery  over  sin 
would  seem  to  be  fundamental.  Without  it  as  an  underlying 
conviction,  giving  tone  to  the  c.xperiencc  and  shape  to  the 
plans  of  the  Christian  church,  there  has  not  been,  and  from 
the  nature  of  the  case  there  cannot  well  be,  hearty,  fervid, 
and  continuous  evangelical  missionary  activity.  Permanent 
and  efifective  missionary  activity  arises  from  something  far 
deeper  than  that  eflervcsccnce  of  .sentiment  manifesting 
itself  upon  the  perception  of  temporary  suffering  however 
great.  It  is  the  irretriciHibleness  of  the  ruin  in  which  impen¬ 
itent  heathen  are  involved  which  has  all  along  acted  as  a 
necessary  incentive  to  the  highest  degree  of  missionary  inter¬ 
est.  The  urgency  resting  upon  us  to  enter  upon  the  .self- 
denying  and  wearying  activities  of  missionary  work  is,  that, 
in  the  orderings  of  Divine  Providence,  the  salvation  of  a  part 
of  the  heathen  world  is  made  to  depend  upon  our  faithful¬ 
ness  and  activity.  Whatsoever  we  bind  on  earth  is  bound  in 
heaven.  If  we  warn  not  the  wicked  and  they  perish  in  their 
sins,  the  blood  of  their  .souls  will  be  required  .at  our  hands. 
Whosoever  converteth  a  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  ways 
saveth  a  soul  from  death.  Our  activities  for  those  who  are 
in  distress  cannot  permanently  e.xcced  our  apprehension  of 
the  .seriou.sness  of  their  distre.s.s  .and  the  hazard  to  them  of 
dekay.  It  is  true  that  this  is  not  the  only  consider.ation. 
Active  sympathy  is  promoted  not  merely  by  the  presentation 
of  the  hazard  and  distre.ss,  but  also  by  the  presentation  of 
some  practical  means  of  relief.  And  these  practical  means 
we  have  in  the  promises  of  the  gospel  and  in  the  agencies  of 
our  Board  of  Missions. 

7.  From  all  these  considerations  it  is  increasingly  evident 
that  the  que.stions  at  issue  at  the  coming  meeting  of  the 
Board  at  Springfield  cannot  be  disposed  of  by  any  temporiz¬ 
ing  policy.  The  proposition  to  have  the  Board  shift  from 
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itself  to  Congregational  councils  its  rcsi)onsibility  for  the  doc¬ 
trines  propagatetl  by  its  agents  in  the  heathen  world  is,  in 
the  present  emergency,  ecpiivalent  to  a  proposition  for  the 
Hoard  itself  to  surrender  its  traditions,  its  history,  its  preroga¬ 
tives,  its  chartered  pledges,  its  hold  upon  the  public  confi¬ 
dence,  and  its  divine  conimissitin.  As  Dr.  Ross  so 
clearly  indicated  in  the  July  number  of  the  Hiiu.iotiikca 
Sacka,  Congregational  councils  are  not  adapted  to  meet  an 
emergency  like  that  pressing  upon  the  Hoartl  at  the  present 
time.  Congregational  councils  are  local,  and  not  national. 
A  packed  council  is  an  abomination,  and,  as  Dr.  Ross  indi¬ 
cated,  and  as  any  one  can  see  at  a  glance,  it  is  easy  enough, 
and  the  temptation  would  be  irresistible,  to  multiply  packed 
councils  upon  the  tpiestions  at  issue  in  the  present  crisis. 
Many  local  councils  would  be  packed  by  their  environment. 
There  are  localities  specially  infected  with  the  seductive 
heresy  now  striving  to  engraft  itself  not  upon  a  branch,  but 
upon  the  very  stock  itself,  of  the  American  Hoard.  With 
such  activity  as  has  been  manifested  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years  in  certain  quarters,  a  stream  of  candidates  infected  with 
the  heresy  could  enter  the  missionary  work,  through  the 
channels  opened  by  councils  in  one  or  two  infected  localities, 
sufficient  to  flood  the  whole  field.  The  dike  once  opened 
could  not  be  easily  closed.  The  Hoard  will  do  well  to  pause 
before  abandoning  the  lines  of  protection  .so  industriously 
built  up  in  the  past,  and  behind  which  it  has  labored  with 
such  long-continued  and  glorious  succe.ss. 

8.  Nor  can  we  hope  for  relief  in  the  present  emergency 
through  the  adoption  of  the  ingenious  ecclesia.stical  machinery 
.so  fully  and  ably  presented  by  Dr.  Ross  in  the  article  to 
which  we  have  already  referred.  The  plan  to  have  the  Hoard 
reorganize  itself  through  the  action  of  state  associations  in 
nominating  corporate  members  could  in  any  event  meet  the 
present  emergency  only  upon  condition  that  the  new  depart¬ 
ure  theologians  were  willing  to  hold  their  questions  in 
abeyance  until  the  sentiment  of  the  churches  should  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  this  revolutionary  process.  Hut  it  is  clear  enough  that 
VOL.  XLIV.  No.  176. 
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the  more  zealous  new  departure  men  are  not  willing  to  await 
the  natural  development  of  public  sentiment.  For  some 
reason  or  other  they  have  determined  to  take  the  Board  by 
storm,  and  dec ^  demanding  'Cs\2X  their  heresies  be  acknowledged 
by  the  Board,  at  once,  as  sound  and  harmless  doctrine. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  objection  to  Dr.  Ross’s  method. 
Another  difficulty  is  that  the  American  Board  is  not  a  denom¬ 
inational  organization.  Several  denominations  were  active  in 
its  origin  and  throughout  its  early  history,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  its  vested  interests  have  been  built  up  by  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  other  denominations  than  the  Congregational. 

Again,  it  is  contrary  to  the  traditions  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Congregational  body  to  encumber  its  local  and  state  associa¬ 
tions  with  such  a  class  of  interests  as  is  connected  with  the 
plan  proposed  by  Dr.  Ross.  It  would  introduce  into  those 
bodies  the  politics  of  the  stronger  forms  of  church  organiza¬ 
tion  without  the  corrective  restraints  which  their  traditions 
and  precedents  provide. 

Indeed,  as  we  reflect  upon  the  subject,  it  seems  to  us  that 
the  machinery  of  the  American  Board  is  now  as  nearly  perfect 
as  it  can  well  be.  The  sole  object  of  the  Board  is  to  propa¬ 
gate  the  gospel  among  the  heathen.  To  accomplish  this  pur¬ 
pose  not  only  must  there  be  actual  wisdom  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  its  financial  and  other  administrative  interests — such 
as  the  selection  of  missionaries  and  their  location  and  direc¬ 
tion  in  the  field,  but  also  this  fitness  and  wisdom  of  the 
Board  as  a  body  to  perform  the  duties  assumed  by  them 
must  be  so  manifest  to  the  churches,  both  in  the  public  action 
of  the  Board  and  in  the  manner  in  which  its  members  are 
elected,  that  the  Board  shall  command  and  be  likely  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  command  the  general  confidence  of  the  Christian 
public  from  which  contributions  are  to  be  expected.  Now 
such,  we  believe,  is  the  present  organization  of  the  Board.  The 
wisdom  of  its  actual  administration  is  amply  sustained  by  the 
results  up  to  the  present  time  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
corporate  members  have  been  selected  is  the  surest  guarantee 
it  is  possible  to  have  that  they  represent  the  highest  degree 
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of  missionary  wisdom  and  interest  which  the  churches 
possess.  They  have  been  elected  not  at  one  time,  under  the 
excitement  and  perturbation  of  mind  incident  to  such  a 
theological  controversy  as  is  now  raging,  but  they  have  been 
elected  year  by  year  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
from  the  whole  body  of  pastors  and  laymen  most  interested 
in  and  devoted  to  the  work.  Without  doubt,  the  Christian 
public  will  ever  prefer  to  repose  in  the  judgment  of  a  body  of 
men  thus  selected,  rather  than  in  that  of  any  body  selected 
specially  to  represent  the  current  phases  of  thought  that 
may  happen  to  prevail  during  any  short  period  in  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  missionary  work.  In  the  organization  of  the 
American  Board  there  seems  to  be  the  highest  combination 
of  provisions  for  the  proper  representation  of  both  the  con¬ 
servative  and  the  progressive  element.  The  true  principle  in 
all  such  bodies  is  to  have  them  organized  so  that  they  shall 
make  haste  slowly,  so  that  the  work  of  the  past  cannot  be 
easily  overturned  by  some  sudden  impulse,  claiming,  indeed, 
to  be  from  heaven,  but  of  whose  real  origin  no  one  can  be 
certain  until  there  has  been  time  to  try  the  spirits  most  active 
in  promoting  the  change.  It  is  necessary  for  governments  to 
have  constitutions  which  shall  serve  as  a  check  upon  the 
inconsiderate  and  hasty  action  to  which  all  great  bodies  are 
liable.  It  is  thus  that  the  progressive  element  in  England  is 
restrained  and  guided  by  her  unwritten  constitution  of  legal 
precedents,  and  that  the  United  States,  and  every  State  in 
particular,  holds  in  check  its  most  popular  legislative  branch 
by  written  constitutions  and  by  a  .senate  which  cannot  so 
readily  be  changed  by  popular  clamor.  The  world  has  had 
so  much  experience  of  the  intoxication  of  new  ideas  that 
now  it  everywhere  puts  itself  in  position  where  it  can  have  a 
chance  to  appeal  from  Philip  drunk  to  Philip  sober.  Mission¬ 
ary  organizations  are  composed  of  men.  They  are  also  in 
the  world  ;  and  cannot  free  themselves  from  the  ordinary 
liabilities  of  human  nature.  No ;  the  present  difficulty  does 
not  arise  from  any  fault  in  the  machinery.  The  machinery 
of  the  American  Board  is  well-nigh  perfect  as  it  is.  At  any 
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rate  the  excitement  of  the  present  hour  is  not  a  favorable 
time  in  which  to  tinker  it. 

9.  In  enumerating  the  considerations  and  weighing  the 
motives  urging  to  faithfulness  in  the  present  juncture  of  affairs 
in  the  Board,  we  cannot  wholly  overlook  the  obligations  the 
present  managers  are  under  to  regard  the  wishes  of  the 
original  founders,  and  of  the  former  contributors  to  the 
Board,  together  witli  the  stipulations  of  the  charter  under 
which  they  act.  It  is  true  that  the  past  is  not  to  control  the 
present  and  the  future  in  any  unreasonable  manner.  But,  if 
we  use  the  accumulations  of  the  past  which  have  been 
gathered  for  specific  purposes,  common  honesty  requires 
us  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  views  of  the  founders 
and  the  conditions  under  which  the  work  has  heretofore 
been  done.  It  were  better  to  organize  another  society  than 
greatly  to  pervert  the  object  of  an  existing  society.  To 
have  the  new  departure  men  draw  off,  and  form  a  new  mis¬ 
sionary  society  for  the  propagation  of  an  amended  gospel  with 
a  future  probation  plank  in  it,  would  be  a  calamity  from  which 
we  hope  the  good  sense  of  the  churches  and  the  good  provi¬ 
dence  of  God  will  spare  us.  But  to  have  the  old  Board,  with  all 
its  historic  traditions  and  the  prestige  of  its  past  victories,  sur¬ 
render  to  the  clamor  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  new 
departure  propagandists  would  be  like  setting  Sampson  to 
grinding  in  the  mills  of  the  uncircumcised  Philistines,  and 
would  involve  the  whole  missionary  work  of  our  churches  in 
a  disaster  from  which  it  would  not  recover  in  half  a  cen¬ 
tury. 

10.  But,  fidelity  to  God  and  to  his  word  and  to  the 
interests  of  his  kingdom  is  the  supreme  motive,  before  which 
all  others  weigh  as  nothing  upon  the  Christian’s  conscience. 
The  church  and  her  missionary  societies  have  a  charter  from 
heaven.  Their  commission  is  from  God.  Incalculable  injury 
is  likely  to  be  done  by  the  numerous  oracular  but  heedless 
and  false  assertions  (some  of  them,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  by  men 
in  eminent  positions,  who  ought  to  know  better)  by  which 
the  general  public  and  the  rising  generation  of  ministers  are 
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being  persuaded  that  the  world  is  on  the  eve  of  great  and 
startling  discoveries  in  theology,  and  that  theology  is  now 
all  in  a  flux,  and  ready  to  be  recast  in  moulds  which  would 
make  it  scaccely  recognizable  to  the  early  fathers  who  founded 
the  American  Board,  and  to  the  early  missionaries  whom  they 
sent  out,  and,  indeed  well-nigh  unrecognizable  to  the  middle- 
aged  men  of  the  present  generation.  Nothing  can  be  farther 
from  the  truth  than  this.  Christianity  is  not  the  product  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  but  of  the  first.  Improvements  are 
not  to  be  expected  in  theology  as  they  are  in  the  physical 
sciences.  The  tnith  cannot  be  improved.  The  truth  may  be 
but  imperfectly  apprehended,  and  by  further  revelations  and 
additional  discoveries  our  conceptions  of  it  may  be  enlarged 
and  made  more  complete  and  symmetrical.  But  the  most 
perfect  statements  of  Christian  truth  were  made  at  the  outset 
by  the  Author  of  the  Christian  system,  and  by  the  apostles 
whom  he  chose  and  whom  he  promised  to  assist  that  they 
might  call  to  mind  all  that  he  had  said,  and  receive  from  him 
revelations  concerning  things  that  were  to  come.  The  most 
perfect  “Christian  consciousness”  was  that  possessed  by  the 
companions  of  Christ  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
We  arc  to  preach  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  not  the  gospel  of 
Dorner.  To  learn  the  truth  which  it  is  our  commission  to 
preach  among  the  heathen  nations,  we  are  to  go  to  the  law  and 
the  testimonies  for  light.  In  that  light  we  are  to  abide,  being 
solemnly  warned  against  venturing  out  into  the  darkness 
beyond,  with  nothing  to  guide  us  but  sparks  of  our  own  kind¬ 
ling.  Gail  Hamilton,  we  know,  thinks  differently,  holding 
that  even  the  subscribers  to  the  Andover  creed  can,  according 
to  their  charter,  sail  out  upon  the  limitless  ocean  of  specula¬ 
tion  with  little  to  guide  them  more  definite  than  the  dim 
religious  suggestions  which  the  human  mind  can  gather  from 
“geology,  biology,  astronomy,  and  chemistry,  .  .  whatever 
illustrates  or  elucidates  the  real  mode  of  creation  and  the 
properties  of  matter  ;  .  .  the  discoveries  and  utilities  of  steam, 
electricity,  the  story  of  the  rocks  and  the  suns,  the  suggestions 
of  the  skeleton  and  the  embryo  ;  .  .  the  history  of  humanity — 
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language,  race,  growth,  migration,  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations 
and  of  men  from  the  first  rude  trace  of  primeval  man  upon 
the  earth  to  the  last  item  in  the  morning  newspaper.”  But, 
sparkling  as  is  the  style  of  this  writer,  we  have  not  yet  sufifi- 
cient  evidence  that  she  has  a  recognized  standing  among  the 
prophets.  The  American  Board  is  to  be  guided  in  its  action 
by  the  solemn  pleadings  of  the  divine  word,  and  not  by  the 
ill-considered  clamor  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  secular  press. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

NEW  TESTAMENT  NOTES. 

BY  THE  REV.  HENRY  HAYMAN,  D.  D.,  ALDINGHAM,  ENGLAND. 

I.  St,  Matt.  vi.  II,  roi/  dpzov.  .  .  zbu  iTzco'jaiov,  and  so  St. 

Luke  xi.  3.  For  the  explanation  of  the  difficult  word  iTze- 
o'jffiov  here,  comp.  Plato,  Crito,  §  2,  oit  zoiuuu  zr^::  iTziouar^i; 
^fikpaz;  ocfiac  auzb  (sc.  ro  Tzloloi^)  YjZScv  d?JA  z^^  iz£/*a^.  In  this, 
since  kzif>a^  must  mean  “  next  ”  or  “  other  of  two,”  the  only 
possible  sense  of  iTZcobar^^  is  “  the  present  (day).”  And  this 
is  confirmed  by  the  context  just  above  §  i.  For,  when  Crito 
comes  to  Socrates  at  the  prison,  the  time  is  noted  as  being 
“peep  of  day”  {b(tdf}o^  They  fall  into  conversation 

and  Crito  says,  “  The  vessel  is  not  come  in,  but  I  think  she 
will  arrive  to-day  (rsy/^s/^ov).”  Socrates  (§  2)  replies, 
“If  the  gods  will,  so  be  it;  but  I  don’t  think  she  will 
come  to-day  {zijfispouy”  and  proceeds  with  the  sentence 
first  quoted,  using  the  phrase  izziobarj^  ijfiepa^.  It 

is  quite  plain,  then,  that  Socrates  denies  or  doubts  what 
Crito  conjectures,  and  that  It:,  -fifi.  must  hQ=zi^[i£f)0'L>  just 
as  ^zipa^  is=abp:ou.  Thus  rov  iTZioba.,  applied  to  apzov^ 
adjectivally,  {s=dpzou  zr^z  izziobar^^  ijfispa'.  This  leaves  open 
the  question,  what  the  true  etymology  of  iTzcoumo^  may  be, 
save  that  it  plainly  points  to  the  partic.  l-zzidbaa  (whether  iiz' 
iobaa  or  izi  ouaa)  as  furnishing  the  clue.  I  incline  to  iz-ea)v 
=“  passing  over,”  taking  i  in  a  static  sense.  This  sense  of 
izto’jar^;^  in  Plato  is  different  from  that  which  prevails  in  the 
use  of  that  participle  as  applied  to  time  in  Greek  classic 
writers.  Thws "zcdbaa  Xapzu^.  .  .  .  Eurip.,  J/ifd?., 

352,  is  the  morrow.  Butin  Phan.  1651,  where  most  editions 
follow  Porson  in  reading  zr^v  iouaav  i^pipav,  that  scholar  notes 
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that  kmouaav  is  found  in  codices  pleriqne.^  but  objects  to  it  on 
grounds  which  do  not  touch  the  meaning;  which  must  be, 
“the  day  that  then  is,”  or  “is  passing,”  in  s\\ort=(rrjnsftov. 
And  so  Aristoph.,  Thesmoph.,  870,  pvjaov^  w  Zeu,  ty^:;  iTic- 
o'jarjz  it  seems  certain  that  “the  momentary  hope” 

must  be  intended.  Thus  the  sense  of  imouaa  (of  time)  is  not 
uniform.  I  have  nowhere  seen  any  of  these  passages 
adduced  in  the  discussion  of  this  much  debated  phrase  of  the 
Lord’s  prayer.  But  I  may  compare  the  use  of  the  word 
“  presently  ”  in  English.  It  used  to  mean  (e.g".,  St.  Matthew 
xxvi.  53,  “  He  shall  presently  give  me,”  etc.)  at  once,  on  the 
instant.  But  now,  if  I  say  “  I  will  do  it  presently,”  I  mean 
I  will  not  do  it  at  once,  but  at  some  later  time  : — a  paulo  post 
future,  in  short. 

On  formulae  of  citation  and  specially  on 
James  iv.  5. 

These  formulae  are  so  different  in  our  modern  day  of 
minute  subdivision  and  precise  reference,  that  we  often 
overlook  them  in  the  more  loose  and  general  mode  of 
reference  current  in  olden  times.  An  instance  is  probably 
Mark  ii.  26,  int  'A^cddaft  zoit  where  a  difficulty 

arising  from  the  fact  that  Abimelech  not  Abiathar(i  Samuel 
xxi.  I  ff.),was  actually  high  priest  at  the  time,  is  sometimes  sur¬ 
mounted  by  an  over-refined  distinction  between 
' A^cddaft  (cf.  Lukeiii.2,  i7:c  dft’^cef)io)z  ^Ivvdxdt  Kaidifu)  and  the 
phrase  as  above — a  preciseness  in  the  use  of  the  article  which 
is  foreign  both  to  the  New  Testament  and  the  LXX.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  wc  understand  the  reference  to  be  to  the  section  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which  introduces  Abiathar  as  prominent  (al¬ 
though  he  became  more  so  further  on),  and  is  therefore 
designated  by  his  name,  the  difficulty  vanishes.  The  same 
is  noticeable  at  Luke  xx.  37,  Mconay^z  Itzc  (al.  leg. 

roD)  iMtou,  where  “in  the  section  of  the  Bush”  is  intended. 
It  is  probable  that  iu  ' llliq,  Rom.  xi.  2,  is  a  formula  of  the 
same  kind,  not  of  course  a  precise  one  of  authorship,  but  a 
general  one  of  subject.  Owing  to  accident  of  idiom,  however, 
these  references  fall  into  the  same  form  as  those  which 
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designate  either  date  or  authorship,  and  are  liable  to  be  con¬ 
fused  with  them.  Thus  with  the  genitive  is  well  known 
as  a  formula  of  date,  e.  g.,  izi  K'/jvjo  'tou^  Acts  xi.  28,  while  iv 
rui  ’’iiarjk,  Rom.  ix.  25,  and  iv  Jamo,  Heb.  iv.  7,  designate  no 
doubt  authors  as  such.  VVe  may  suppose  that  these  designa¬ 
tions  of  sections  were  at  first  popular  only,  and,  having  grown 
into  general  acceptance,  were  not  displaced  when  the  Old 
Testament  passed  into  the  closer  handling  of  the  scribes. 
Thus  the  names  “Genesis,  Exodus,  Numbers,”  attest  the 
same  principle  to  this  day;  compare  also,  “  the  Cow,”  etc., 
attached  to  various  sections  of  the  Quoran. 

A  very  much  disputed  reference  of  citation  is  found  in 
^  James  iv.  5.  In  order  to  make  our  exegesis 

well  founded,  we  must  review  the  previous  context.  St. 
James  is  rebuking  the  lustful  heart,  whose  insatiate  cravings 
lead  to  strife  and  bloodshed  and  whose  prayers  therefore  fail 
of  their  effect ;  which  review  ends  with  a  clause  in  which  the 
words  and  punctuation,  given  by  the  best  authorities,  seem 
in  conflict  with  A.  V.  and  R.  V.;  as,  .  .  Iva  iu  r«?' 
ofnov  dazauijar^TS^  Both  versions  make  the  clause  end 

with  the  verb  ;  and  A.  V.  reads  (wr^oi  xai  without  due 

authority,  (iv.  1-3).  Whether,  however,  we  construct />«or7«//o£c 
with  verse  3,  or  verse  4,  is  of  little  moment.  He  passes  on 
to  dwell  on  a  special  lust,  which  not  only  wars  within  a  man 
(verse  i),  but  wars  against  God  and  is  his  declared  enemy 
(verse  4) — that  of  adultery.  In  no  one  sin  are  the  world  and 
the  flesh  so  closely  allied,  perhaps,  as  in  breaches  of  the 
seventh  commandment. 

Some  commentators  diverge  here  into  the  notion  of  spiritual 
adultery,  i.  e.,  idolatry;  but  this  seems  unsuited  to  the  simple 
directness  of  St.  James,  as  well  as  to  the  very  plain  previous 
context.  Then  comes  verse  5,  ^  ooxztzs  on  xzU(7)'  /j  y/mifr^  ?Jy£e 
Zfjo^  ifOouov  izizof)sc  TO  llvzofia  <>  xaTwxr^azv  (or  xaTtux:azu)  iv, 
yjU'iv.  These  last  words  which  follow  ksyzc  (or  Xsyzt  zoo'  ^f/ovov, 
if  that  is  the  connection)  should  certainly  be  a  quotation,  as  is 
the  clause  which  follows  dc'o  Xiyzt  in  verse  6.  But  no  quo¬ 
tation  to  that  effect  or  anything  like  it  is  to  be  found  in  our 
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LXX.  or  Hebrew.  Nor  have  I  been  able  to  find  an  instance 
in  which  imKodio)  is  used  in  a  bad  sense,  “lusteth  ’’  as  A.V.  ^ 
I  think  then  a  lacuna  must  be  conceded  here.  Suppose,  e.  g., 
such  a  quotation  as  the  second  commandment,  the  “  Lord 
your  God  is  a  jealous  God,”  to  have  dropped  out,  then  the 
sense  following  is  suitable,  understanding  ipdovo^  as  in  para¬ 
ph  rase=i^^^.oc  ; — “  the  spirit  which  he  has  lodged  within  us, 
longs  for  us  even  to  jealousy,  but  bestows  a  greater  grace,  ” — 
i.  e.y  is  more  powerful  to  win  than  his  jealousy  to  punish  us. 
There  is  certainly  an  instance  in  which  ^rjXoio  appears  as= 
(fdovio)  in  Num.  xi.  29,  (an  inexact  rendering 

of  the  Heb.),  where  A.  V.  is  “  enviest  thou  for  my  sake?” 
and  R.  V.,  “art  thou  jealous  for  my  sake?”  I  do  not  think 
can  be  taken  absolutely,  “  speakest,”  i.  e.,  3.s=Xa?.£i.  Nor 
is  Xeyei  Ttfjo:;  (fdouov,  as  if=7r/>oc  rbu  tpdousfjov^  (abstract  for  con¬ 
crete)  suitable  to  the  simplicity  of  St.  James. 

I  will  only  add  that  xaruixiasu  seems  better  supported  than 
xazi^xr^oBv,  although  the  difference  is  in  sense  unimportant.  If 
in  the  first  copy  made  from  the  original,  through  homoiotel- 
euton  or  otherwise,  the  quotation  following  the  first  lixtc 
dropped  out,  it  may  have  influenced  all  now  extant  copies, 
since  no  chain  is  stronger  than  its  weakest  link.  To  such 
accidents  transcription  is  liable  from  the  very  first  stage 
throughout.  The  attempts  to  make  sense  where  no  connec¬ 
tion  really  exists  are  foolish  and  fruitless.  To  recognize 
an  actual  loss  is  nearer  the  truth  than  to  pretend  that  all  is 
entire,  which  is  what  both  the  A.  V.  and  the  R.  V.  seem 
here  to  do. 


*  Of  iTTeTZodio)  in  a  good  sense  we  have  instances,  Ps.  xli.  i  ;  Ixxxiii.  2;  cxviii.  131. 
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NOTICE  I. 

CoM-MENPARY  ov  THE  Go.spel  OF  JOHN,  with  ati  Historical  and  Critical  Introduc¬ 
tion.  By  F.  Godet.  Translated  from  the  third  French  Edition  with  a  Preface,  In¬ 
troductory  Suggestions,  and  Additional  Notes  by  Timothy  Dwight.  Two  volumes. 
New  York:  Funk  and  Wagnalls.  1886.  (pp.  v.  559  and  x.  551.  7x4.)  $3.00 
each. 

President  Dwight's  translation  of  the  third  French  edition  of  Godet’s  great  work 
upon  the  fourth  Gospel  puts  within  the  reach  of  English  readers  the  best  commentary 
upon  that  book  that  has  yet  been  written,  or  is  likely  to  be  written  for  some  time  to 
come.  The  introduction  occupies  two  hundred  and  nineteen  pages,  and  the  additional 
notes  by  President  Dwight  occupy  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  pages ;  while  there  is 
an  index  to  the  whole  of  nine  pages. 

Professor  Godet's  defence  of  the  genuineness  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  and  his  exposition 
of  its  characteristics  and  aims,  is  most  admirable,  and  indeed  about  all  that  could  be 
desired.  The  comprehensiveness  of  his  views;  the  evangelical  tone  of  his  spirit,  and 
the  judicial  character  of  his  conclusions,  are  truly  refreshing  after  reading  the  oracular 
but  unscientific  and  illogical  lucubrations  of  agnostic  critics.  In  all  the  discussions 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  Gospels  the  reader  should  keep  constantly  in  mind  the 
hypothetical  character  of  the  process,  and  its  peculiar  liability  to  erroneous  results. 
The  proof  of  a  theory  is  not  merely  its  ability  to  explain  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  and 
to  assign  them  to  an  apprehensible  and  reasonable  cause;  but  it  must  also  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  some  facts  which  are  incompatible  with  any  other  theory.  If  we  had  no 
presumptions  in  the  case  and  no  external  evidence,  there  would  be  a  free  field  for  the¬ 
ories  based  wholly  upon  internal  evidence.  But  there  is  no  such  free  field.  The  tra¬ 
ditional  view  sets  out  with  a  case  well-nigh  proven,  and  has  little  to  do  but  to  defend 
itself  against  objections,  and  to  explain  a  limited  number  of  seeming  paradoxes  and 
anomalies.  We  cannot  approach  the  discussion  of  these  documents  as  we  would  that 
of  documents  that  should  be  discovered  concerning  the  mound-builders,  of  which  we 
had  no  other  history,  and  whose  results  had  not  embodied  themselves  in  such  ordi¬ 
nances  and  institutions  as  those  of  the  Christian  church.  All  this.  Dr.  Godet  appreci¬ 
ates,  and  he  skilfully  avails  himself  of  the  vantage-ground  of  the  position. 

The  author's  view  of  the  origin  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  is,  that,  in  the  ‘‘primitive 
apostolic  teaching,  the  accounts  of  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  surely  occupied  the  first 
place.  These  narratives,  daily  repeated  by  the  apostles,  and  by  the  evangelists  in¬ 
structed  in  their  schools,  must  speedily  have  taken  a  form  more  or  less  fixed  and  set¬ 
tled,  not  only  as  to  the  tenor  of  each  account,  but  also  as  to  the  joining  together  of 
several  accounts  in  one  group,  which  formed  ordinarily  the  subject-matter  of  a  single 
teaching.  What  we  here  affirm  is  not  a  pure  hypothesis.  St.  Luke  tells  us,  in  the 
preface  of  his  Gospel  (the  most  ancient  document  respecting  this  subject  which  we 
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possess),  of  the  first  written  accounts  of  the  evangelic  facts  as  composed  ‘according  to 
the  story  which  they  transmitted  to  us  who  were  witnesses  of  them  from  the  beginning, 
and  who  became  ministers  of  the  word,’  These  witnesses  and  first  ministers  can  only 
have  been  the  apostles.  Their  accounts  conveyed  to  the  church  by  oral  teaching  had 
passed,  therefore,  just  as  they  were,  into  the  writings  of  those  who  first  wrote  them 
out.  The  pronoun  us  employed  by  Luke,  shows  that  he  ranks  himself  among  the 
writers  who  were  instructed  by  the  oral  testimony  of  the  apostles. 

“The  primitive  apostolic  tradition  is  thus  the  type,  at  once  fixed,  and  yet  within 
certain  limits  malleable,  which  has  stamped  its  ineffaceable  imprint  upon  our  first  three 
Gospels.  In  this  way  a  satisfactory  explanation  is  afforded,  on  the  one  side,  of  the 
general  and  particular  resemblances  which  make  these  three  writings,  as  it  were,  one 
and  the  same  narrative;  and,  on  the  other,  of  the  differences  which  we  observe  among 
them,  from  those  which  are  most  considerable  to  those  which  are  most  insignificant. 

“These  three  works  are,  thus,  three  workings-over — wrought  independently  of  one 
another — of  the  primitive  tradition  formulated  in  the  midst  of  the  Palestinian  churches, 
and  ere  long  repeated  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world.  They  are  three  branches  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  same  trunk,  but  branches  which  have  grown  out  under  different  con¬ 
ditions  and  in  different  directions;  and  herein  lies  the  explanation  of  the  peculiar 
physiognomy  of  each  of  the  three  books”  (pp.  4,  5). 

After  briefly  giving  his  understanding  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  several 
Synoptic  Gospels,  our  author  discusses  the  probability  of  there  being  another  which 
should  be  partially  supplementary  and  more  directly  from  an  apostolic  hand  and  heart. 
“  Did  the  church  possess  in  these  three  monuments  of  the  primitive  popular  preaching 
of  the  gospel  that  by  which  it  could  fully  answer  the  wants  of  believers  who  had  not 
known  the  Lord?  Must  there  not  have  been  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus  a  large  number 
of  elements  which  the  apostles  had  not  been  able  to  introduce  into  their  missionary 
preaching  ?  Had  they  not,  by  reason  of  the  elementary,  and  in  some  sort  chatecheti- 
cal  nature  of  that  teaching  of  the  earliest  times,  been  led  to  eliminate  many  of  the  say¬ 
ings  of  Jesus  which  reached  beyond  such  a  level  and  rose  to  a  height  where  only  the 
most  advanced  minds  could  follow  him  ?  This  is,  in  itself,  very  probable.  We  have 
already  seen  that  a  mass  of  picturesque  details,  which  are  wanting  in  Matthew,  more 
vividly  color  the  ancient  popular  tradition  in  Mark.  The  important  additions  in  Luke 
prove  still  more  eloquently  how  the  richness  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  passed  beyond 
the  measure  of  the  primitive  oral  tradition.  Why  may  not  an  immediate  witness  of 
Jesus'  ministry  have  felt  himself  called  to  rise  once  above  all  these  traditional  accounts, 
to  draw  directly  from  the  source  of  his  own  recollections,  and,  while  omitting  all  the 
scenes  already  sufficiently  known,  which  had  passed  into  the  ordinary  narrative,  to 
trace,  at  a  single  stroke,  the  picture  of  the  moments  which  were  most  marked,  most 
impressive  to  his  own  heart,  in  the  ministry  of  his  Master?  There  was  not  in  this,  as 
we  can  well  understand,  any  deliberate  selection,  any  artificial  distribution.  The  di¬ 
vision  of  the  evangelic  matter  was  the  natural  result  of  the  historical  circumstances  in 
which  the  founding  of  the  church  was  accomplished. 

"  This  course  of  things  is  so  simple  that  it  is,  in  some  sort,  its  own  justification. 
The  apostolic  origin  of  the  fourth  Gospel  may  be  disputed,  but  it  ciinnot  be  denied  by 
any  one  that  the  situation  indicated  is  probable,  and  the  part  assigned  to  the  authoi  of 
such  a  writing  natural.  It  remains  to  be  discovered  whether  in  this  case  the  probable 
is  real,  and  the  natural  true.  This  is  precisely  the  question  which  we  have  to  eluci¬ 
date  ”  (pp.  7,  8). 

It  is  important  to  notice  how  far  such  considerations  as  these  go  towards  bspaking 
the  force  of  the  so-called  rationalistic  criticism.  The  more  rival  theories  there  are 
which  are  plausible,  the  less  independent  internal  evidence  there  is  for  each  one,  and 
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the  freer  scope  there  is  for  the  external  evidence  to  produce  conviction.  In  the  present 
instance,  not  only  are  the  objections  to  the  genuineness  of  the  fourth  Gospel  removed 
by  such  a  plausible  theory  as  this  of  Professor  Godet,  but  the  theory  has  such  inher¬ 
ent  probability  that  it  comes  in  with  cumulative  force  to  strengthen  the  traditional 
argument.  'I’he  more  deeply  we  study  into  the  conditions  of  the  times,  and  the  more 
closely  we  examine  the  peculiarities  of  this  Gospel,  the  more  certainly  are  we  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  could  have  originated  only  in  apostolic  times,  and  have  gained  currency 
only  on  the  strength  of  apostolic  authority.  The  strength  of  this  internal  argument  in 
favor  of  the  Gospel  becomes  apparent  in  a  critical  examination  of  the  discourses  as 
given  in  the  fourth  Gospel. 

The  fidelity  with  which  the  author  “can  confine  himself  to  his  role  as  historian,” 
even  in  the  discourses,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Gospel,  is  a  strong  argument  for  their 
authenticity.  Instead  of  being  free  theological  compositions,  they  are  closely  and 
logically  connected  with  the  facts  which  serve  .as  their  starting-point.  The  prologue 
to  the  fourth  Gospel  concerning  the  work  of  the  Divine  Word  is  a  unique  production, 
and  has  had  unlimited  influence  on  all  later  ecclesiastical  thought.  But  the  brevity  of 
it,  and  the  fact  that  the  author  refrains  from  introducing  so  fundamental  and  forma¬ 
tive  an  idea  into  the  discourses  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Christ,  mark  the  book 
as  an  origin.al  and  authentic  production  of  the  apostolic  age.  A  later  writer  less  con¬ 
strained  than  an  apostle  by  the  objective  fiicts  of  the  case  would  have  certainly  intro¬ 
duced  the  idea  repeatedly  in  the  body  of  the  book.  It  would  “  very  naturally  have 
presented  itself  to  him,  as  he  wrote,  on  more  than  one  occasion.  Thus,  when  Jesus 
prays,  saying;  ‘Restore  to  me  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  Ijefore  the  world  was 
made,’  how  easy  would  it  have  been  to  substitute  for  these  last  words  the  following  : 
Before  I  made  the  world,  or  :  Before  thou  madest  the  world  by  me.  In  the  prologue, 
the  Logos  is  also  presented  as  the  illuminator  of  humanity  during  the  ages  previous  to 
his  coming  (ver.  5,  9,  lo).  This  idea,  once  expressed  by  the  evangelist,  has  played  a 
great  part  in  theology  since  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity.  The  author  does  not 
bring  it  out  anywhere  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus.  And  yet,  in  such  a  passage  as  x.  16, 
where  Jesus  declares  that  he  has  also  other  sheep  which  are  not  of  this  (Jewish)  fold, 
and  that  he  will  ere  long  bring  them,  or  in  the  discourse  of  chap,  vi.,  where  he  several 
times  expresses  the  idea,  that  there  is  needed  a  divine  preliminary  teaching  and  draw¬ 
ings  order  to  believe  in  him,  how  natural  it  would  have  been  to  recur  to  the  idea  of 
the  illumination  of  the  human  soul  by  the  educating  light  of  the  Logos  !  No,  surely, 
he  w'ho  made  Jesus  say  :  '  I  say  nothing  except  what  my  Father  teaches  me,’  did  not 
allow  himself  to  make  him  speak  after  his  own  fancy.  .As  he  himself  declares,  i  Eph. 
i.  i:  ‘That  which  he  announces  to  his  brethren  is  only  that  which  he  has  seen  and 
heard.'  h'ar  from  the  discourses  of  Jesus  being  only  the  development  of  a  theorem 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  book,  the  prologue  is  to  the  entire  work  only  that  which 
the  argument  placed  at  the  head  of  a  chapter,  and  drawn  from  the  contents  of  it,  is  to 
the  chapter  of  a  book  of  history.  It  is  a  forcible  synthesis,  freely  formulated,  of  the 
history  and  teachings  related  in  the  work  itself"  (pp.  96,  97). 

Speaking  of  the  charge  of  monotony  brought  against  the  discourses  in  the  fourth 
Gospel,  our  author  forcibly  and  convincingly  says  : — 

"  When  Jesus  reveals  to  Nicodemus  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
in  opposition  to  the  earthly  idea  which  the  Pharisees  formed  of  it  ;  when  he  teaches 
the  Samaritan  woman  the  universality  of  the  worship  which  he  comes  to  inaugurate 
on  the  earth,  in  opposition  to  the  local  character  of  the  ancient  worships  ;  when,  at 
Jerusalem,  he  unfolds  the  mystery  of  the  community  of  action  between  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  as  well  as  the  total  dependence  of  the  latter  ;  when,  at  Capernaum,  he 
sets  forth  his  relation  to  the  lost  world,  and  offers  himself  to  his  hearers  as  the  bread 
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from  heaven  which  brings  the  life  of  God  to  mankind  ;  when,  in  chap,  x.,  he  reveals 
to  the  people  of  Jerusalem  the  formation  of  the  new  flock  which  he  is  about  to  take 
out  of  the  old  one,  and  which  he  will  fill  up  by  the  sheep  brought  from  all  the  other 
folds  ;  when,  on  the  last  evening,  he  announces  to  his  disciples  the  commission  which 
he  intrusts  to  them  of  supplying  his  place  on  earth  by  doing  works  greater  than  his 
own;  then,  when  he  describes  to  them  the  hatred  of  the  world  of  which  they  will  be 
the  objects,  and  when,  finally,  before  saying  the  last  farewell  to  them,  and  commend¬ 
ing  them  to  the  Father  in  prayer,  he  promises  the  new  Helper  by  means  of  whom 
they  will  convince  the  world  of  sin,  of  righteousness,  and  of  Judgment,  and  will  obtain 
in  his  name  a  complete  victory, — can  this  be  the  teaching  always  of  the  same  thing  ? 
Is  there  not  some  partisan  interest  in  this  judgment  ?  There  is  monotony,  if  you 
will,  in  the  light  of  the  sun  ;  but  what  variety  in  its  reflections  !  There  is  the  same 
in  the  boundless  azure  of  the  sky  ;  but  what  richness  in  its  contrasts  with  the  varied 
lines  of  the  earthly  horizon  !  At  the  foundation  of  every  Johannean  discourse  there 
is  an  open  heaven,  the  heart  of  the  Son  in  communion  with  that  of  the  Father.  But 
this  living,  personal  heaven  is  in  constant  relation  to  the  infinitely  difl’erent  individuals 
who  surround  it,  and  to  the  changing  situations  through  which  it  moves  along  its 
life.  The  monotony  which  is  charged  upon  the  evangelist  is  not  that  of  uniformity, 
but  of  unity”  (pp.  98,  99). 

The  author  disposes,  likewise,  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  of  the  difficulties  al¬ 
leged  against  the  historical  character  of  the  discourses  upon  the  ground  of  inherent 
improbabilities,  such  as  the  alleged  obscurity  of  some  of  them  and  of  the  method 
adopted  in  them,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  their  having  been  retained  in  the  memory 
so  long.  To  the  last  objection  the  evident  fact  that  the  discourses  are  condensations 
is  sufficient  answer.  The  conversation  with  Nicodemus  was  evidently  not  limited  to 
the  few  m aments  necessary  to  say  what  is  written,  and  even  the  last  conversations  of 
Jesus  with  his  disciples,  having  filled  the  greater  part  of  an  evening,  must  have  lasted 
some  hours.  As  to  the  objection  drawn  from  the  correspondence  between  the  style  of 
these  discourses  and  those  of  John  the  Baptist  and  of  the  author’s  own  teachings  in 
the  prologue  and  in  his  first  Epistle,  Dr.  Godet  pertinently  remarks,  that  John  and 
Jesus  spoke  in  the  Aramaean  language,  so  that  in  reporting  their  speeches  he  was  a 
translator,  and  hence  the  resemblance  in  style.  Besides,  the  discourse  of  John  the 
Baptist  is  greatly  condensed.  The  resemblances  of  the  discourses  to  the  prologue  is 
accounted  for  upon  the  theory  that  the  prologue,  as  already  noted,  is  a  resume  of  these 
very  discourses.  On  comparing  the  discourses  with  the  first  Epistle,  the  differences  are 
found  to  be  equally  striking  with  the  resemblances  *'  which  proves  that  the  author  ob¬ 
served  very  carefully  the  line  of  demarcation  between  his  own  thought  and  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  Jesus.  We  shall  set  forth  three  points,  especially,  which  hold  an  important 
part  in  the  Epistle,  and  which  are  not  mentioned  anywhere  in  the  discourses:  i.  The 
expiatory  value  of  the  Lord’s  death  (Ep.  i.  7,  9;  ii.  2;  iv.  10;  v.  6);  2.  The  coming  of 
Antichrist  (ii.  18,  22;  iv.  1-3);  3.  The  expectation  of  the  Parousia  (i.  18,  28;  iii.  2). 
These  three  notions,  while  connecting  our  Epistle  closely  with  the  Synoptic  Gospels, 
distinguish  it  profoundly  from  the  Johannean  discourses  ”  (p.  107). 

Again,  after  remarking  upon  the  striking  differences  between  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
in  their  style  and  contents  and  the  fourth  Gospel,  the  author  sums  up  the  discussion 
with  the  following  weighty  and  convincing  suggestions  :  "The  question  is  whether 
this  particular  tone,  which  might  be  called  the  Johannean  timbre,  was  foreign  to  Jesus, 
in  such  a  degree  that  our  evangelist  was  the  real  creator  of  it  and,  of  his  own  impulse, 
attributed  it  to  the  Saviour  ;  or  whether  it  appertained  to  the  language  of  Jesus  him¬ 
self,  at  least  in  certain  particular  moments  of  his  life.  We  have  seen  that  the  scenes 
related  in  our  Gospel  represent  only  a  score  of  days,  or  even  of  moments,  distributed 
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over  an  activity  of  two  years  and  a  half.  And  it  is  consequently  permitted  us  to  ask 
whether  these  scenes,  chosen  evidently  with  a  design,  did  not  have  an  exceptional 
character  which  marked  them  out  for  the  author's  choice.  He  has  made  a  selection 
among  the  facts,  that  is  certain,  and  himself  declares  this  (xx.  30,  31).  Why  might 
he  not  also  have  made  one  among  the  discourses  ?  The  selection  in  this  case  must 
have  been  with  reference  to  the  design  of  his  work,  which  was  to  show  that  'Jesus 
is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.’  If  it  is  so,  he  was  naturally  obliged  to  choose,  from 
among  the  numerous  teachings  of  Jesus,  the  few  words  of  an  especially  elevated 
character,  which  had,  most  of  all,  contributed  to  make  him  understand  for  himself 
the  sublime  richne.ss  of  the  being  whom  he  had  the  happiness  to  see  and  to  hear” 
(p.  120). 

Again,  the  Synoptic  Gospels  all  contain  one  passage  having  a  striking  Johannean 
flavor.  In  Luke  x.  we  read  :  "  '  I  thank  thee.  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that 
thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto 
babes.  Yea,  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight.  All  things  have  been 
delivered  unto  me  by  my  Father,  and  no  one  knoweth  who  the  Son  is  but  the  Father, 
nor  who  the  Father  is  but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom  the  Son  willeth  to  reveal  him.* 
In  reading  these  words,  we  ask  ourselves  whether  it  is  indeed  from  St.  Luke  or  from 
St.  Matthew  that  we  are  reading,  and  not  from  St.  John.  What  does  this  fact  prove? 
That,  according  to  the  Synoptics  themselves,  in  certain  exceptional  moments  of 
elevation,  the  language  of  Jesus  really  assumed  that  sweet  tone,  that  mystic  tinge,  as 
it  has  been  called — is  it  more  correct  to  say  heavenly  f — of  which  we  find  in  them  but 
one  single  example,  and  of  which  six  or  seven  discourses  in  John  bear,  in  greater  or 
less  degree,  the  impress.  This  passage  of  Luke  and  Matthew  has  been  called  an 
erratic  block  of  Johannean  rock  strayed  into  the  Synoptic  ground.  The  figure  is  quite 
just ;  what  does  it  prove  ?  The  smallest  fragment  of  granite  deposited  on  the  calcare¬ 
ous  slopes  of  Jura  is  for  the  geologist  the  undeniable  proof  that  somewhere  in  the 
lofty  Alpine  summits  the  entire  rock  is  in  its  place.  Otherwise  this  block  would  be  a 
monstrosity  for  science.  The  same  is  true  of  this  fragment  of  Johannean  discourse 
in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  It  is  fully  sufficient  to  prove  the  existence,  at  certain 
moments,  of  this  so-called  Johannean  language  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  The  real 
difference  between  John  and  the  Synoptics,  on  this  most  decisive  point,  amounts  to 
this :  while  these  last  have  handed  down  to  us  but  a  single  example  of  this  form  of 
language,  John  has  preserved  for  us  several  examples  selected  with  a  particular  pur¬ 
pose. 

"  As,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  certain  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  that  the  peculiar 
style  of  the  translator  has  colored  that  of  the  Preacher  whose  discourses  he  repro¬ 
duces,  on  the  other  hand,  the  passage  of  the  Synoptics,  which  we  have  just  quoted, 
places  beyond  doubt  the  fact  that  the  language  of  the  Lord  himself  had  stamped  its 
impression  deeply  on  the  soul  of  the  evangelist,  and  exercised  a  decisive  and  perma¬ 
nent  influence  on  his  style.  There  was  here,  therefore,  if  I  may  venture  to  express 
myself  thus,  a  reflex  action,  the  secret  of  which,  undoubtedly,  no  one  will  ever  com¬ 
pletely  disclose. 

“  Moreover,  the  discourses  of  Jesus  in  the  fourth  Gospel  bear  in  themselves,  for 
every  one  who  has  eyes  to  see  them,  the  seal  of  their  true  origin,  and,  notwithstanding 
all  the  assertions  of  learned  men,  the  church  will  always  know  what  it  should  think 
of  them.  An  intimate,  filial,  unchanging  communion  with  the  God  of  heaven  and 
earth,  like  that  which  here  reveals  itself  by  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  must  be  lived  in  order 

to  be  thus  expressed . The  inventor  of  such  discourses  would  be  more  than  a 

genius  of  the  first  rank  ;  he  would  need  to  be  himself  a  Son  of  God,  a  J  esus  equal  to 
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the  true  one.  Criticism  gains  only  one  more  embarrassment  by  such  a  supposition  " 
(pp.  122,  123). 

But  we  cannot  pause  to  call  attention  to  all  the  excellent  points  in  this  discussion  of 
the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  this  Gospel.  Nor  can  we  dwell  on  the  particular 
interpretations  of  passages  which  specially  commend  themselves  to  our  favorable 
judgment.  We  have  time  only  to  say  a  word  about  the  author’s  attitude  towards  the 
subject  of  textual  criticism.  This  is  that  of  cautious  conservatism.  Upon  many 
particular  passages  we  think  this  tendency  leads  him  into  error.  But  upon  one — 
that  of  the  account  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  (John  vii.  53-viii.  ii) — the 
learned  author  wrote  before  he  had  seen  the  ingenious  theory  of  Professor  J.  Rendel 
Harris,  and  which  is  worthy  of  more  consideration  than  it  has  yet  received.  Dr. 
Godet  gives  his  assent  to  the  belief  so  common  that  “  it  is  impossible  to  regard  the 
omission  of  this  passage,  in  the  numerous  documents  which  we  have  just  looked  at,  as 
purely  accidental.”  After  Professor  Harris’s  investigations  this  can  no  longer  be 
said.  If  it  be  true,  as  he  has  shown  to  a  reasonable  degree  of  probability,  that  the 
original  document  filled  exactly  four  pages  of  the  papyrus  sheets  upon  which  it  was 
written,  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  natural  accidents  in  the  world  for  them  to  slip  out 
of  some  standard  copy  through  misplacement  of  the  leaves  at  the  time  of  copying. 
And  since  the  subject  is  loosely  connected  with  what  goes  before  and  what  is  after, 
not  only  would  its  omission  fail  to  attract  attention,  but  its  insertion  would,  at  a  later 
time,  depend  on  the  state  of  the  paging  of  the  manuscripts  at  that  time  and  upon  the 
judgment  of  the  scribe  as  to  its  natur.il  connection.  We  therefore  should  not  dare 
speak  so  confidently  as  does  our  author  concerning  the  ungenuine  character  of  this 
celebrated  passage. 

We  close  with  the  author’s  discriminating  remarks  upon  the  main  position  of 
Westcott  and  Hort  concerning  the  unreliable  character  of  the  Byzantine  or  received 
text : — 

‘  ‘  Let  me  be  allowed,  however,  not  to  accept  this  verdict  as  a  sentence  without  appeal. 
I  can  hardly  believe  that  the  church  in  Syria,  the  first  established  in  a  heathen  country, 
did  not  preserve  a  text  for  itself,  as  well  as  the  other  countries  of  Christendom,  and 
that  it  was  obliged  to  borrow  wholly  from  foreign  documents  the  text  of  its  official 
translation,  the  Peschito.  I  am  not  ignorant  that  the  Syriac  of  Cureton,  which  seems 
to  present  a  more  ancient  text  than  that  of  the  Peschito,  approaches  more  nearly  to 
the  Ale.xandrian.  And  more  learned  persons  than  myself  give  up  the  attempt  to 
explain,  with  our  present  means,  the  relation  between  this  text  and  that  of  the  Peschito. 
But  how  can  we  believe  that  such  a  man  as  Chrysostom  would  have  adopted  that  of 
the  Peschito  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  the  foundation  of  his  sermons,  if  that  text 
had  been  only  the  product  of  a  quite  recent  compilation,  not  resting  on  any  sort  of 
local  authority  ?  To  these  reasons  is  to  be  added  that  which  exegetical  experience 
appears  to  me  to  furnish.  As  there  are  cases  where,  in  my  opinion,  the  Greco-Latin 
text  is  certainly  preferable  to  the  so-called  neutral  text  of  the  Vatican  and  Sinaitic 
MSS.,  and  in  general  to  the  reading  of  all  the  others,  there  are  also  cases,  and  in 
considerable  numbers,  where  the  texts  called  ante-Syrian  by  Hort  and  Westcott  are 
decidedly  inferior,  when  weighed  in  the  balance  of  the  context,  to  the  Byzantine 
readings.  Meyer  himself  is  obliged  to  acknowledge  this  very  frequently. 

"  1  ask,  then,  simply  that  we  should  keep  the  protocol  open,  that  the  documents 
should  not  be  used  according  to  an  altogether  external  and  mechanical  method,  and 
that  in  each  particular  case  the  casting  vote  should  be  accorded  to  exegetical  good 
sense  and  tact  "  (p.  237). 
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KURZGEFASSTER  KOMMENTAR  ZU  DEN  HEILIGEN  SCHRIFTEN  ALTEN  UND  NEUEN 

Testaments,  sowie  zu  den  Apokryphen.  Unter  Mitwirkung  von  Burger, 

K1.0STERMANN,  Kuebel,  Lutiiardt,  Meinhold,  Ncksgen,  Orelli,  CEttli, 

Schnedermann,  Schultz,  herausgegeben  von  Hermann  Strack  undOtto 

ZcECKLER.  Noerdlingen,  i887,Verlag  der  C.  H.  Beck’schen  Buchhandlung,  1886-87. 

This  new  Bible  work,  of  which  the  Synoptic  Gospels  by  Noesgen,  John  by  Luth- 
ardt.  Acts  by  Zocckler,  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  by  Orelli,  and  Samuel  and  Kings  by  Klos- 
termann,  have  already  appeared,  is  a  noteworthy  publication,  both  on  account  of  its 
intrinsic  value  and  also  because  it  is  the  representative  of  a  school  of  thought  in 
German  theology  that  is  constantly  growing  in  influence.  The  object  of  this  series 
of  commentaries  is  essentially  the  same  as  was  that  of  the  Hand-books  of  the  Theo¬ 
logical  Sciences,  edited  a  few  years  ago  by  Zoeckler,  namely,  to  reproduce  for  pastors, 
students,  and  others  who  have  not  the  time  or  opportunity  to  follow  out  in  detail  the 
special  investigations  in  the  various  theological  disciplines,  the  results  of  these  researches 
in  so  far  as  they  can  be  accepted  as  positive  and  reliable  by  a  reverent  biblical  schol¬ 
arship.  The  new  Bible  work  thus  represents  scientiflcally  the  standpoint  taken  by 
the  great  body  of  conservative  men  in  the  German  church.  This  conservatism  is 
not  identical  with  a  mere  reproduction  of  the  exegetical  tradition  of  the  orthodox 
church,  not  a  mechanical  revival  of  the  interpretations  of  a  school  that  knew  nothing 
of  an  historico-critical  method  of  research  in  the  sacred  records,  but  which  looked  upon 
these  merely  as  a  thesaurus  from  which  to  draw  proof-passages  for  great  dogmatic 
systems.  This  conservatism  does  not,  after  the  manner  of  traditionalism,  reject  an 
interpretation  or  a  view  simply  because  it  is  new  ;  nor,  after  the  manner  of  radical¬ 
ism,  does  it  accept  such  an  interpretation  or  view  because  it  is  new.  In  a  number  of 
points  accordingly,  especially  in  the  Old  Testament  sections,  concessions  are  made  in 
matters  that  even  to  cautious  scholars  appear  to  be  necessary.  This  is  the  case  both 
in  lower  and  in  higher  criticism.  In  regard  to  the  former,  Klostermann's  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  text  of  Samuel  goes  beyond  what  conservative  scholars  have  heretofore 
yielded.  But  if  anywhere,  the  text-critical  art  is  needed  in  these  two  books.  Keil, 
the  embodiment  of  traditional  exegesis,  accepts  fully  a  dozen  and  more  textual  emen¬ 
dations  of  more  or  less  importance  in  Samuel.  In  higher  criticism  Orelli’s  acceptance 
of  Isa.  xl. — Ixvi.  as  exilic  is  evidence  enough  that  the  authors  are  willing  to  make  con¬ 
cessions  where  honest  and  fair  criticism,  in  their  opinion,  makes  such  concessions 
reasonable.  Strack  himself  is  to  prepare  the  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  and  he  is 
known  to  be  a  firm  believer  in  the  analysis  of  the  Pentateuch.  But  wherever  such 
concessions  are  made  in  matters  of  literary  criticism,  the  contents  of  the  sacred  books 
as  a  revelation  and  the  history  of  a  revelation  are  not  allowed  to  suffer.  Indeed,  as  is 
the  case  particularly  with  Isa.  xl.-lxvi.,  it  is  thought  that  putting  it  upon  the  his¬ 
torical  background  of  the  Exile  will  make  even  clearer  and  fuller  the  great  and  deep 
thoughts  revealed  in  that  prophecy.  Even  in  such  places  where  more  careful  scholars 
might  not  be  inclined  to  follow  this  commentary,  it  must  be  said  that  a  more  reverent 
study  of  the  word  could  not  be  asked  for  than  is  here  shown. 

In  the  New  Testament,  haste  has  been  made  even  more  slowly  than  in  the  Old,  and 
this  with  a  good  reason.  In  the  Old  Testament  department  some  and  even  consider¬ 
able  unanimity  has  been  reached  as  far  as  the  merely  literary  criticism  of  the  books  is 
concerned  ;  the  great  battle-field  of  the  critics  being  the  conclusions  as  to  Israel’s  his¬ 
tory  and  religion  to  be  drawn  from  these  literary  premises.  In  the  New  Testament 
literary  criticism  the  efforts  of  the  advanced  men,  *.  e.,  those  who  will  not  accept  that 
these  books  were  written  as  any  other  books  were  by  their  authors,  but  think  that 
there  must  have  been  some  growth  similar  to  the  Pentateuchal  code  theory  in  the  old 
— are  a  confusion  worse  confounded.  The  most  noteworthy  New  Testament  publU 
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cations  from  the  critical  standpoint  lately  have  been  Holtzmann's  “Introduction,” 
Weiss’s  “  Introduction,”  and  Weizsaecker’s  “  Apostolic  Times.”  Yet  all  these  adher¬ 
ents  of  the  “  only  saving”  method  of  literary  biblical  research  are  almost  antipodes  on 
leading  points  of  such  research.  Even  the  old  bulwark  of  the  four  leading  Paul¬ 
ine  letters  and  the  Apocalypse  is  no  longer  safe.  No  wonder  that  Harnack,  although 
a  most  sanguine  believer  in  the  subjective  method,  feels  like  despairing  at  the  status  of 
affairs  and  at  the  prospects.  And  yet  just  these  men,  who  cannot  agree  among  them¬ 
selves,  declaimed  loud  and  long  against  this  series  of  works,  because  they  do  not 
preach  the  critical  hypotheses  concerning  the  gradual  growth  of  the  problematical 
“  Lord’s  sayings  ”  into  our  present  Gospels,  and  the  unfounded  critical  views  of  the 
origin  and  reliable,  or  rather  unreliable,  character  of  the  Acts.  The  bitter  attacks  of 
Schuerer,  Harnack,  and  Holtzmann,  and  the  reply  of  Zoeckler,  have  revealed  clearly  the 
deep  chasm  that  separates  the  principles  of  the  radical  school  from  those  of  the  con¬ 
servative.  The  former  is  subjective,  not  only  in  its  manner  and  method,  but  also  to  a 
great  extent  in  its  materials;  the  latter  is  willing  to  accept  by  faith  what  it  cannot  un¬ 
derstand,  and  in  its  historical  investigations  will  accept  the  testimony  of  the  ancient 
church  concerning  the  origin  of  the  biblical  books  in  their  plain  meaning,  rather  than 
construe  this  testimony  into  something  entirely  different  on  account  of  hypotheses 
drawn  from  a  subjective  interpretation  of  the  composition  and  contents  of  these  books. 
’The  very  features  which  have  given  the  radical  school  the  greatest  offence  are  really 
leading  virtues  of  the  commentaries,  which  are  to  give  proved  results,  not  unproved 
hypotheses  ;  and  objective  history  and  exegesis,  not  subjective  literary  criticism. 

The  characteristic  features  of  the  method  of  the  commentaries  are,  first,  a  brief  in¬ 
troduction  to  each  book,  in  which  the  status  contraversice  is  outlined  with  sufficient 
fulness  for  the  average  student;  secondly,  an  exact  and  literal  translation  of  the  origi¬ 
nal;  thirdly,  notes,  exegetical,  historical,  and  text-critical,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page; 
fourthly,  a  reproduction  of  the  contents  of  a  chapter  or  section  of  the  text  in  the  form 
of  a  general  summary.  On  the  whole,  these  four  aims  have  been  successfully  carried 
out.  Especially  noteworthy  is  the  translation.  Very  few  Bible  readers  have  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  clear  idea  of  the  assistance  to  be  derived  from  a  really  good  translation  of  the 
original ;  one  that  has  been  prepared  by  a  scholar  with  an  accurate  philological  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  original.  It  is  a  fault  of  many  English  commentaries  that  they  do  not  con¬ 
tain  an  independent  translation  of  the  text.  A  careful  comparison,  for  instance,  of 
Orelli’s  translation  of  Isaiah  with  the  Hebrew,  makes  plain  how  much  exegetical  work 
can  be  given  in  the  translation,  and  need  not  be  stated  in  the  notes.  The  notes  proper 
appear  to  us  to  be  the  weakest  part  of  the  whole  plan;  if  used  at  all,  there  ought  to 
have  been  more  of  them.  This  does  not  apply  as  much  to  Klostermann  .as  to  the 
others.  The  good  feature  about  the  notes,  as  indeed  about  the  whole  commentary,  is 
that  the  space  is  not  wasted  in  a  useless  catalogue  of  the  wise  and  unwise  explanations 
of  everybody  on  the  text,  or  in  polemics  against  such  views,  but  are  clear-cut  state¬ 
ments  of  facts,  which  are  based,  however, — as  those  at  home  in  the  exegesis  will  at  once 
perceive, — on  a  close  study  of  the  opinions  of  the  various  schools  of  theological 
thought. 

The  whole  series  is  to  appear  in  twelve  Abtheilungen ,  or  parts,  each  a  volume  of 
about  four  hundred  pages,  in  large  octavo.  Four  of  these  parts  will  contain  the  New 
Testament,  and  eight  the  Old.  We  think  these  volumes  belong  to  the  most  important 
that  have  appeared  in  German  theology  for  years. 
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The  Bible-Work:  The  Old  Testament.  Vol.  I.  Genesis  Chap.  I.  to  Exodus 
Chap.  XII.  From  the  Creation  to  the  Exodus.  The  Revised  Text,  arranged  in 
Sections  ;  with  Comments  selected  from  the  choicest,  most  illuminating,  and  help¬ 
ful  Thought  of  the  Christian  Centuries,  taken  from  Four  Hundred  Scholarly 
Writers.  Prepared  by  J,  Glentworth  Butler,  D.  D.  New  York  :  Funk  and  Wag- 
nalls.  1887.  (pp.  vi.  641.  8}4  x  5.) 

The  plan  of  this  work  is  something  like  that  of  the  Comprehensive  Commentary 
with  which  a  former  generation  was  familiar.  The  author  gives  his  own  views  simply 
by  the  perspective  which  he  gives  to  the  views  of  others.  This  is  a  most  effective 
method,  and  is  pursued  in  the  present  case  with  rare  skill  and  excellent  effect.  The 
author's  standpoint  is  that  of  the  conservative  evangelical  party,  though  this  does  not 
prevent  him  from  introducing  (to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  worthy  of  considera¬ 
tion)  other  views  than  those  of  that  class  of  commentators.  The  preliminary  sec¬ 
tions,  filling  eighty-nine  pages,  devoted  to  views  upon  the  Structure,  the  Method,  the 
Divine  Character,  the  Adaptation,  the  Theology,  the  Science  and  the  Interpretation 
and  Preservation  of  the  Bible ;  together  with  discussions  upon  the  current  problems 
of  Old  Testament  Criticism  and  upon  the  Structure  of  the  Pentateuch  ;  and  to  the 
special  interpretation  of  the  First  Chapter  of  Genesis  are  peculiarly  valuable.  Al¬ 
together  the  series  promises  to  be  indispensable  to  pastors  and  Sunday-school 
teachers. 

Doctrina  Duodecim  Apostolorum,  Canones  Apostolorum  Ecclesiastici, 
AC  Reliquac  Doctrinac  de  Duabus  Viis  Expositiones  Veteres.  Edidit, 
adnotationibus  et  prolegomenis  illustravit,  versionem  I.,atinam  addidit  Franciscus 
Xaverius  Funk.  Tubingae.  1887.  (pp.  Ixvii.  i66.  8vo.) 

Dr.  Funk  has  given  us  in  the  present  volume  one  of  the  best  and  most  usable  of 
the  many  editions  of  the  Didache,  and  its  kindred  forms.  The  text  is  beautifully 
printed  and  is  accompanied  by  an  admirable  brief  commentary.  The  Prolegomena 
are  as  bright  as  they  are  concise,  and  cover  the  whole  critical  ground  in  a  compact 
form.  Separate  chapters  are  given  to  the  Didache,  the  "  Elcclesiastical  Canons,”  the 
“Apostolical  Constitutions,"  “Barnabas  and  the  Latin  Fragment while  the  chap¬ 
ter  on  the  Didache  itself  includes  eleven  sections,  treating  of  (i)the  dissertations 
written  before  the  discovery  of  the  document ;  (2)  the  Constantinopolitan  codex  ; 
(3)  the  Fathers  that  name  ;  (4)  those  that  have  quoted  from  the  Didache  ;  ($)  its  au¬ 
thenticity  ;  (6)  its  date  ;  (7)  its  nationality  ;  (8)  the  author’s  affiliation  ;  (9)  his  use  of 
the  Scriptures  ;  (10)  the  disposition  and  arrangement  of  the  matter  ;  and  (11)  editions 
and  versions  of  it  and  tractates  upon  it. 

Dr.  Funk's  views  are  already  known  from  his  papers  in  the  Theologische  Quartal- 
schrift.  They  are  perhaps  somewhat  over  conservative,  but  are  always  sober  and 
generally  sound.  He  rightly  defends  the  authenticity  of  the  work,  and  its  priority  to 
Barnabas  and  Hermas  ;  he  rightly  assigns  it  to  the  years  just  preceding  A.  D.  too, 
and  (in  its  present  text,  at  least),  to  a  Syrian  and  Palestinian  origin  ;  and  he  deals 
with  sobriety  and  good  judgment,  with  the  problems  connected  with  the  origin  of  the 
“Apostolical  Constitutions”  and  the  “  Ecclesiastical  Canons." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  text,  as  transmitted  to  us 
in  a  single  copy,  is  any  more  immaculate  than  that  of  other  ancient  writings  that  have 
reached  us  in  like  manner ;  and  in  this  case  the  subordinate  witnesses  do  certainly 
throw  the  transmitted  text  into  grave  doubt.  Dr.  Funk  will  not  allow  more  than  a 
possibility  of  ungenuineness,  even,  to  i.  3-ii.  i .  He  would  have  us  believe  that  Bar¬ 
nabas,  the  canons,  the  Latin  version,  the  Pseudo-Athanasius,  all  stand  together  in  its 
omission  by  accident  or  collusion.  But  it  is  incredible  that  the  Latin  version  has  been 
affected  by  Barnabas ;  where  it  differs  from  the  Constantinople  MS. ,  it  does  not 
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usually  agree  with  Barnabas,  and  reasons  of  exactly  the  same  kind  exist  for  its  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Ikirnabas,  as  those  which  Dr.  Funk  rightly  judges  to  be  decisive  against 
the  view  that  the  (Jreek  text  of  the  C'onstantinople  MS.  has  drawn  from  Barnabas. 
We  cannot  consider  Dr.  Funk's  attempt  to  analyze  the  treatise,  with  the  retention  of 
this  section,  successful ;  so  that  we  may  add  strong  internal  grounds  to  the  doubt 
thrown  upon  it  by  the  external  evidence,  for  rejecting  the  whole  section  from  the  orig¬ 
inal  Didache.  But  in  thus  demantling  criticism  of  the  text  of  the  document  before 
we  accept  all  its  details  at  wholesale,  on  the  faith  of  .a  single  MS.,  we  are  not  blind 
to  the  fact  that  some  critics  have  gone  too  far  in  attempting  a  restoration  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  "form."  Dr.  Taylor’s  assumption  of  an  original  Jewish  "Two  Ways,"  of  which 
the  first  division  of  one  Didache  is  a  Christian  recension,  taken  up  and  nursed  as  it 
has  been  by  two  such  scholars  as  Dr.  Salmon  and  Dr.  Ilarnack,  is  rightly  condemned 
and  refuted  by  Dr.  Funk.  The  "Jewish  Two  Way.s,"  as  reconstructed  liy  llarn.ack, 
remains  an  essentially  Christian  document;  and  can  be  regarded  as  Jewish,  only  by 
the  same  right  by  which  it  might  lie  ecjually  easily  regarded  as  Mahomet.an  or 
Buddhist.  Men  forget  what  Dr.  Funk  concisely  states  in  the  words  :  Si  peccata 
hominum  enumerantur,  fieri  non  potent,  quin  scriptores  plus  minus  conveniant,  when 
they  attribute  to  a  Jewish  source  everything  which,  with  only  a  little  pressure,  a  Jew 
might  be  supposed  to  h.ave  written.  In  the  pre.sent  c.ase,  unfortunately,  sentences 
will  remain  in  the  reeonstructed  Didache  which  can  be  got  rid  of,  only  in  order  that 
nothing  may  lie  left  which  .a  Jew  couhl  not  have  written  ;  every  scintilla  of  evidence, 
internal  and  external,  fails,  for  a  Jewish  "form  ”  of  .any  book  even  remotely  resem¬ 
bling  our  "Two  Ways."  This  might  not  be  so  obviously  the  case  were  we  to  .agree 
with  Dr.  Funk  in  clinging  to  the  old  view  that  the  Fseudo-I’hocylides  was  a  pre- 
Christi.an  Jew.  We  believe  that  traces  of  t'hristian  views  and  modes  of  thinking 
can  be  traced  in  his  poem,  however,  and  accord  with  Ilarnack  in  assigning  to  it  a 
Christian  origin.  As  far  .as  investigation  has  c.arried  us,  thus  far,  then,  no  parallel, 
known  to  be  Jewish,  has  been  adduced  to  the  opirning  .section  of  our  Did.ache,  a  whit 
closer  to  it  in  thought  or  expression,  than  could  lie  adduced  from  the  writings  of  the 
Buddhists. 

A  certain  conserv.ativism,  then,  is  needed  in  dealing  with  the  critical  questions  that 
have  arisen  .around  this  new  document  of  early  C'hristianity  ;  and  if  we  are  to  err  in 
either  direction,  it  is  better,  at  the  present  st.age  of  our  knowleilge,  to  be  over  rather 
than  under  conservative.  Dr‘  I-’unk  appears  to  us  a  little  over  conservative.  But  his 
knowledge  is  adequate,  his  treatment  of  critical  questions  always  .acute  and  sugges¬ 
tive  :  .and  his  work  may  be  confidently  recoin mendetl  as  one  of  the  licst  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  as  yet  given  to  the  public. 

Pastoral  Theology  ok  the  New  Te.stament.  Ity  the  late  J.  T.  Beck,  D.  D., 

Prof.  Theology,  Tuebingen.  Translated,  &c.  New  York:  Scribner  and  Welford. 

1886.  (pp.  xii.  348.  3^x6.)  Si, 00. 

We  took  up  this  book,  we  must  confess,  with  the  expectation  of  being  obliged  to 
lay  it  down  with  the  rem.ark  that  "  This  work  exhibits,  in  its  lack  of  adaptation  to  our 
needs,  the  great  difference  that  distinguishes  the  German  from  the  American  church, 
which  is  nowhere  more  evident  than  in  the  department  of  the  pastoral  office."  But  .a 
careful  reading  has  discovered  to  us  a  most  novel  and  fruitful  method  of  treatment  of 
this  apparently  threadbare  topic,  and  one  eminently  suitable  to  America,  in  this  un¬ 
pretentious  German  volume. 

The  title  is  justified  by  the  style  of  treatment  adopted.  The  main  idea  of  the  book 
may  almost  be  called  a  great  discovery  in  itself.  It  is  that  in  the  pastoral  office,  as 
everywhere  else,  we  need  for  the  correction  of  one-sided  tendencies  to  go  directly  and 
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constantly  to  the  Scriptures  for  our  daily  guidance.  This  is  possible  because  the 
Scriptures  contain  “a  directory  for  pastoral  work  and  a  collection  of  examples  com¬ 
bined.”  The  principles  arc  all  there,  and  they  arc  so  illustrated  that  they'may  be  best 
understood  by  a  direct  study  of  the  Scriptures  themselves.  Hence  the  lxx)k  is  little 
more  than  an  exceedingly  suggestive  homiletical  commentary  on  the  classical  practi¬ 
cal  passages  of  the  New  'I'estament. 

After  the  introduction,  the  work  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  treats  the 
“Scriptural  conception  of  the  pastoral  office. "  Here  are  the  “principles"  which  our 
author  had  in  mind.  He  Largins  with  the  various  names  employed  to  designate  the 
pastor,  elder,  bishop,  etc.,  and  concludes  that  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  ministry  is 
best  indicated  at  the  present  day  by  the  word  “ Shepherd."  It  “brings  out  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  (xisition,  but _ also  its  asiject  of  duty.”  'I'he  shepherd’s  "dignity  is  not 

one  of  lordly  command,  but  of  benevolent  guidance  ;  the  shepherd’s  duty  is  not  one  of 
servile  herding  and  hireling  labor,  but  of  cherishing  and  tending^  And,  hence,  the 
discussion  goes  on  to  develop  the  idea.s  contained  on  this  subject  in  John  x.  Under 
the  head  of  the  dignity  of  the  clerical  office,  “  heavenly  dispositions  and  heavenly 
conduct  ’’  arc  said  to  be  “  the  only  things  of  real  value."  “  This  disposition  is  a  fruit, 
and  it  is  to  the  production  of  this  fruit  that  the  clergyman  in  particular  must  regulate 
his  culture,  by  disengaging  himself  from  earthly  bonds,  and  striving  heavenwards; 
not  merely  saying  to  himself,  1  will  stand  up  before  the  people  and  give  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  heavenly.  It  is  from  conduct  like  this  that  men  acquire  their  sanctimonious 
faces"  ’I’hen  follows  a  pass.-tge  upon  the  way  in  which  a  young  man  is  to  gain  the 
right  authority  necessary  for  the  management  of  a  church,  drawn  from  1  Tim.  iv.  12. 
I'hus  deeply  does  the  author  seek  to  ground  his  directions  on  the  eternal  principles  of 
the  gos|)el.  He  drops,  in  passing,  a  hint  that  we  have  often  wished  some  preachers 
had  heard, — “  In  public  or  church  prayer  there  is  nothing  more  injurious  than  for  a 
man  to  keep  in  view  the  audience  before  whom  he  speaks,  instead  of  theGod  to  whom 
he  speaks.  Where  the  thought  of  the  audience  dominates  the  prayer,  the  result  is 
that  a  declamatory  tone  is  ado[)ted,  from  which  the  hearer  knows  by  the  very  sound 
that  the  speaker  wants  to  operate  upon  the  audience,  or  would  even  aim  at  a  fine  ap¬ 
pearance  as  a  leader  of  prayer." 

Having  thus  gained  in  the  first  part  the  principles  of  the  subject,  the  author  goes  on 
in  the  second  part  to  consider  “  'I'he  Lord  as  a  pattern.”  He  opens  this  with  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  our  Lord's  entrance  upon  the  pastoral  office,  in  the  Temptation  of  the  Wil* 
derness.  He  thus  draws  out  the  “  personal  and  spiritual  groundwork  ’’  of  a  ministry 
in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  Christ.  He  then  proceeds  to  the  foundation  to  be  laid 
in  others.  “  How  do  we  work  successfully  for  this  kingdom  of  heaven,  for  the  super¬ 
natural  kingdom  of  God,  and  not  merely  for  a  Christian  orecclesiastical  community?" 
A  very  pregnant  question  I  The  answer  is  given  by  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  "  repent,”  the  object  sought  for  determining  the  method.  Here,  and 
throughout  the  book,  there  is  a  lofty  and  noble  insistence  on  the  great  principles  of 
the  gospel,  and  a  spirit  of  decided  caution  manifested,  lest  through  haste  unworthy 
members  should  be  gathered  into  the  church.  In  these  days,  when  the  deliberation  of 
our  fathers  is  forgotten  in  the  haste  to  add  to  the  numbers  of  the  church,  or  the  desire 
to  “  encourage ’’ the  new  disciple  by  receiving  him  at  once  into  it,  these  words  of  a 
divine  who  has  seen  the  evils  of  superficiality  in  the  German  State  Church,  ought  to 
receive  a  careful  consideration  among  us. 

Now  follows  a  remarkable  passage  on  “  The  Winning  of  Souls."  The  character  of 
souls  most  likely  to  become  members  of  the  kingdom  is  described.  'They  are  “  persons 
concerned  about  the  strict  moral  requirements  of  truth."  'The  class  of  people  most 
likely  to  be  gained  is  “  persons  schooled  by  the  severity  and  the  pressure  of  life,  scat- 
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tered  through  all  ranks,  and  even  through  different  religious  professions,  but  present- 
ng  themselves  in  the  greatest  numbers  and  most  accessible  among  the  common  peo¬ 
ple.  Among  these  is  the  recruiting  ground  of  the  gospel.  And  the  minister  who  does 
not  take  up  his  station  among  them  is  no  fisher  of  men  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

Now  follows  an  analysis  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  with  a  view  of  gaining  the 
instruction  that  it  affords  for  the  construction  of  the  Sermon  of  the  modem  pulpit. 
We  cannot  spend  longer  time  over  this  interesting  volume,  and  so  must  pass  this  dis¬ 
cussion.  Our  Lord’s  method  of  meeting  prejudice,  etc.,  are  dwelt  upon,  and  then 
the  transition  is  made  to  the  third  part, — the  "  Work  of  the  Apostles  as  Teachers." 
The  same  general  ground  is  gone  over  as  before,  and  an  analysis  of  the  Sermon  of 
Pentecost  is  made  the  basis  of  further  'homiletical  hints.  We  may  mention  the  law 
derived  here  as  to  the  form  of  a  discourse.  It  “must  be  constmcted,  not  only  on 
logical,  but  on  biological  and  psychological  principles."  In  developing  this  thought, 
many  valuable  suggestions  are  given  as  to  that  most  difficult  thing  for  the  young 
preacher, — the  moving  of  the  wills  of  men. 

But  we  have  said  enough.  In  an  eminent  sense,  this  is  a  book  full  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  suggestions  to  the  student  of  Theology  and  the  preacher,  and  should  be  read 
by  every  one  who  wishes  to  get  the  best  of  the  current  contributions  to  homiletical  and 
pastoral  literature. 

Theologischer  Jahresbericht.  Herausgegeben  von  R.  A.  Lipsius.  Sechster 

Band,  enthaltend  die  Literatur  desjahres  1886.  Leipzig,  1887,  (pp.  x.  528.)  M  10. 

We  have  in  this  portly  volume  as  complete  a  review  of  the  theological  literature  of 
the  year  1886,  foreign  as  well  as  German,  as  the  resources  of  the  German  book-trade 
have  enabled  its  compilers  to  prepare,  and  practically  exhaustive  for  the  issues  of  the 
German  press.  The  editor  is  the  well-known  Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology  at  Jena, 
and  he  has  associated  with  himself  a  number  of  thoroughly  competent  editors  for  the 
several  subdivisions  of  the  field  of  Theology.  Thus  History  has  six  editors.  Dogmatics 
one.  Exegesis  two.  Each  department  is  divided  into  a  number  of  subheads,  which  are 
furnished  with  a  long  list  of  publications,  and  with  a  running  discussion  of  the  con¬ 
tents  and  character  of  the  principal  of  these  works.  We  note,  e.  g.,  under  the  head¬ 
ing  Old  Testament  (which  occupies  75  pp. )  twelve  main  divisions,  of  which  the  first  is 
Oriental  Auxiliary  Sciences,  and  embraces:  General;  Egyptology;  Assyriology;  Ara¬ 
bic,  Aethiopic;  Phcenician;  Semitic  Palaeography;  MSS.  and  their  editions;  with 
numerous  subdivisions.  References  are  sometimes  gfiven  to  longer  reviews  than  the 
"  Bericht  ”  is  able  to  give,  ase.  g.,  in  the  case  of  Thayer's  Lexicon  (p.  80). 

The  great  value  of  this  publication  as  a  mere  catalogue  of  works  issued  within  a 
given  time,  is  at  once  manifest  to  any  one  who  has  had  occasion  to  search  for  means  of 
information  on  some  topic  in  the  main  unknown  to  him.  But  for  the  specialist  it  is  of 
no  less  value  in  his  own  particular  field.  Here  he  can  find  at  once  the  general  course 
of  study  and  reflection  in  his  line  throughout  the  whole  world.  Let  him  be  interested 
in  the  dogmatic  controversies  in  the  field  of  Christian  Doctrine,  and  he  will  soon  find 
that  Ritschl  is  engaging  more  attention  in  Germany  than  almost  all  other  writers  to¬ 
gether.  The  •'  Bericht  ”  will  enable  him  to  see  what  the  present  state  of  this  contro¬ 
versy  is.  More  than  six  pages  are  given  to  Hamack's  Dogmengeschichte,  a  work 
written  on  the  basis  of  the  ideas  of  Ritschl.  Under  the  head  of  “Zeit-undStreit- 
we  find  seven  pages  more  given  to  this  school.  Our  own  "  Progressive  Or¬ 
thodoxy  "is  largely  noticed.  Monger’s  “  Freedom  of  Faith ’’ is  said  to  contain  an 
"open  confession  of  the  principles  of  the  *  German  Rationalism,’ "  and  the  Andover 
movement  is  said  to  be  "related." 

A  valuable  feature  is  the  review  of  new  editions  of  old  books,  in  which  in  a  few 
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words  the  character  and  relative  justification  of  the  new  are  indicated.  E.  g.,  the  new 
edition  of  Thomasius'  "  Christi  Person  und  Werk”  will  be  of  no  interest  to  the  his¬ 
torical  student  when  he  learns  that  the  historical  elements,  which  constituted  the  pe¬ 
culiar  value  of  the  book,  have  been  decidedly  abridged. 

The  theological  attitude  of  this  yearly  review  is  the  "  liberal.”  Our  sympathies  are 
chiefly  with  the  so-called  “Orthodox  Lutherans”  in  all  the  great  questions  which  are 
agitating  the  German  theological  world.  Yet  we  have  been  in  general  very  much 
pleased  with  the  tone  of  the  criticisms  offered  in  the  * '  Bericht.  ”  The  editors  so  ex¬ 
press  themselves  as  to  give  the  grounds  of  their  opinions,  and  thus  enable  the  reader 
to  see  what  is  the  element  of  their  judgment  with  which  he  would  be  likely  to  agree, 
and  what  not.  And  there  is  an  open-heartedness  to  truth  in  these  men,  much  as  we 
disagree  with  them  as  to  what  the  truth  actually  is,  which  commends  itself  to  us,  and 
which  we  seem  to  miss  in  both  the  prevailing  schools,  the  *' Lutheran”  and  the 
“  Ritschlianer.” 

The  Ignatian  Epistles  entirely  Spurious.  A  reply  to  the  Right  Rev.  Dr. 

Lightfoot.  By  W.  D.  Killen,  D.  D.,  Prof,  of  Eccl.  History,  Belfast.  New  York: 

Scribner  and  Welford.  1886.  (pp.  ix.  90.  6  x  3^^.) 

This  little  work  is  an  endeavor  to  support  the  opinion  advanced  by  its  writer  in  his 
work  on  the  Ancient  Church  many  years  ago.  His  chief  ground  for  objecting  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles  is  their  contents,  which  conflict  with  the  high- 
church  Presbyterian  theory  of  the  original  constitution  of  the  ministry.  He  speaks  of 
them  as  “  the  silliest  productions  to  be  found  among  the  records  of  antiquity."  “  In 
these  letters  Ignatius  speaks  as  a  vain  babbler,  drunken  with  fanaticism;  Polycarp  in 
his  epistle,  expresses  himself  like  an  humble-minded  Presbyterian  minister  in  his  sober 
senses.”  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  inauspicious  opening  to  his  effort.  Dr.  Killen  argues  the 
case  manfully  and  with  a  large  degree  of  historical  acuteness.  He  begins  his  argu¬ 
ment  with  the  testimony  of  Polycarp  in  his  letter  to  the  Philippians,  which  he  dates  at 
about  161,  instead  of  107.  The  Ignatius  there  spoken  of  he  determines  to  be  another 
Ignatius,  a  man  of  Philippi,  This  man,  “when  in  bonds,  wrote,  as  we  find,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  letters  which  were  deemed  worthy  of  preservation,  but  which  have  long  since 
perished;  and  some  time  afterwards  an  adroit  forger,  with  a  view  to  the  advancement 
of  a  favorite  ecclesiastical  system,  concocted  a  series  of  letters  which  he  fathered  upon 
Ignatius  of  Antioch.”  The  next  point  to  be  established  is  the  date  of  the  martyrdom 
of  Polycarp,  This  Dr.  Killen  fixes  at  169.  This  will  make  Polycarp  to  be  only  24  at 
the  time  of  Ignatius’s  death,  and  so,  incapable  of  writing  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippi¬ 
ans,  since  he  would  be  too  immature  a  man.  Turning  now  to  the  internal  evidence, 
the  contents  of  the  spurious  epistles  are  found  to  be  altogether  inconsistent  with  the 
contents  of  the  Epistle  of  Polycarp.  Ignatius  advocates  a  threefold  ministry.  Poly¬ 
carp  has  written  a  letter  which  “has  proved  a  stronghold  of  Presbyterianism.”  On 
the  whole,  the  Ignatian  letters  were  probably  written  by  Callistus,  Bishop  of  Rome, 
which  supposition  is  confirmed  by  the  many  resemblances  between  the  life  of  Callis¬ 
tus  and  the  life  of  Ignatius  as  here  painted. 

The  latest  word  of  the  best  German  scholarship  on  this  vexed  question  is  that 
"either  the  shorter  Greek  Recension  is  the  true  text  of  Ignatius,  or  there  exist  no 
genuine  letters  of  Ignatius  at  all.” 

King  Edward  the  Sixth,  Supreme  Head:  an  historical  Sketch,  with  an  Intro¬ 
duction  and  Notes.  By  Frederick  George  Lee,  D.  D.  London  and  New  York : 

Burns  and  Oates.  1886.  (pp.  xxix.  261.  5^  X3 

This  is  a  Roman  Catholic  book,  written  to  reverse  the  verdict  of  history  as  to  the 
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character  of  the  Protestant  Reformation.  It  therefore  associates  itself  readily  with 
the  efforts  of  such  writers  as  Janssen  in  Germany,  whose  work  has  been  shown  from 
the  sources  to  be  perfectly  unreliable.  As  it  deals  with  a  period  of  English  History 
for  which  the  sources  are  inaccessible  in  America,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  go  into  a 
detailed  examination  of  the  book.  We  must  therefore  content  ourselves  with  some 
quotations  which  will  show  the  animus  of  the  writer,  and  exhibit  the  hopelessness  of 
the  attempt  to  find  any  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  in  his  pages.  Secular 
education  is  denominated  "  atheistic,”  "  rotten,  worthless,  and  dangerous.”  “Where 
Christianity  has  not  rooted  out  Calvinism,  Calvinism  has  rooted  out  Christianity.” 
"  The  distressing  sadness  of  life  in  Protestant  nations  at  the  present  day  is  proverb¬ 
ial.”  “  It  was  reserved  to  the  next  generation  for  the  English  nation  to  welcome,  in 
Henry’s  natural  daughter,  Elizabeth  Boleyne,  the  exerciser  of  a  she-supremacy  over 
the  new  Church,  and  to  rejoice  in  a  state  of  ecclesiastical  degradation,  far  lower,  and 
far  more  inherently  absurd  and  despicable  than  had  ever  been  conceived  or  imagined 
by  the  wildest  dreamer  in  any  part  of  Christendom."  The  author  makes  the  usual 
claim  of  impartiality,  and  love  of  the  truth,  but  he  will  scarcely  get  a  reading  from 
anybody  except  those  who  share  his  very  peculiar  form  of  these  virtues,  or  are  desirous 
of  tracing  his  course  through  his  sources  as  an  historical  exercise. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  :  A  Sketch  of  his  Career,  with  analyses  of  his  power  as  a 
preacher,  lecturer,  orator,  journalist,  and  incidents  and  reminiscences  of  his  life. 
By  Lyman  .‘Vbbott,  D.  D.,  assisted  by  Rev.  S.  B.  Halliday.  Also  Mr.  Beecher's 
life  as  sketched  by  himself  shortly  before  his  death.  Hartford,  Conn. :  American 
Publishing  Company.  1887.  (pp.  xii.  658.  x  3?^.) 

This  volume  is  simply  a  reproduction  of  one  published  in  1882,  with  a  brief  ap¬ 
pendix  devoted  to  his  closing  years.  But  it  perhaps  gives,  as  nearly  as  any  volume 
would  be  likely  to  give,  an  adequate  view  of  this  gifted  and  erratic  man.  From  Mr. 
Beecher's  own  theological  statement,  we  learn  (p.  485)  that  he  did  not  claim  to  be  an 
authority  anywhere,  and  never  wanted  to  be  or  dreamed  of  being  an  authority.  Still, 
he  had  working  lines  of  belief.  But  it  would  seem  that  he  follows  these  only  when  he 
is  out  of  the  pulpit.  “There are  times,”  he  says,  “  when  it  is  not  I  that  is  talking, 
when  I  am  caught  up  and  carried  away  so  that  I  know  not  whether  I  am  in  the  body 
or  out  of  the  body,  when  I  think  things  in  the  pulpit  that  I  never  could  think  in  the 
study,  and  when  I  have  feelings  that  are  so  different  from  any  that  belong  to  the 
lower  or  normal  condition  that  I  neither  can  regulate  them  nor  understand  them.  I 
see  things  and  I  hear  sounds,  and  seem,  if  not  in  the  seventh  heaven,  yet  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  that  leads  me  to  understand  what  Paul  said — that  he  heard  things  which  it  was 
not  possible  for  a  man  to  utter.  I  am  acting  under  such  a  temperament  as  that.  I 
have  got  to  use  it,  or  not  preach  at  all.  I  know  very  well  I  do  not  give  crystalline 
views  nor  thoroughly  guarded  views — there  is  often  an  error  on  this  side 
and  an  error  on  that,  and  I  cannot  stop  to  correct  them”  (p.  486).  Yet,  on  page 
505,  in  this  same  statement,  he  does  seem  to  set  himself  up  as  an  authority  on  the 
subject  of  future  punishment,  and,  besides  his  “philosophical  theories”  about  the 
future  life,  gives  the  following  words  as  what  is  “revealed ”  to  his  mind,  and  calls  it 
bis  “  authoritative  teaching  ”  upon  that  subject.  "  The  results  of  a  man's  con¬ 
duct  reach  over  into  the  other  world  on  those  that  are  persistently  and  inexcusa¬ 
bly  wicked,  and  man's  punishment  in  the  life  to  come  is  of  such  a  nature  and  of  such 
dimensions  as  ought  to  alarm  any  man  and  put  him  off  from  the  dangerous  ground 
and  turn  him  towards  safety.  I  do  not  think  we  are  authorized  by  the  Scriptures  to 
say  that  it  is  endless  in  the  sense  in  which  we  ordinarily  employ  that  term.  So  much 
for  that,  and  that  is  the  extent  of  my  authoritative  teaching  on  that  subject.”  On  read- 
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ing  this,  one  is  tempted  to  ask  what  species  of  wickedness  there  is  which  is  not  inex¬ 
cusable,  and  whether  Mr.  Beecher  believes  that  endless  life  in  the  Bible  is  promised 
to  the  righteous  in  the  sense  in  which  we  ordinarily  employ  the.  term.  It  seems  to  us 
that  Mr.  Beecher’s  reckless  use  of  language  is  not  so  harmless  as  he  assumes.  His 
theory  of  the  use  of  language  may  be  very  convenient  to  any  one  who  does  not  wish 
to  be  called  to  account  for  anything  he  says,  or  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  harvests 
which  spring  from  the  seeds  of  error  which  he  sows.  It  is  an  evil  sign  of  the  times, 
that  the  public  is  inclined  to  look  with  so  much  leniency  upon  this  perversion  of  the 
use  of  language.  It  is  in  every  way  unfortunate  when  the  voice  of  the  preacher  is 
like  the  trumpet  which  gives  an  uncertain  sound. 

One  feels  the  less  confidence  in  Mr.  Beecher’s  inspirations  when  becomes  to  study  his 
system  of  philosophy,  and  learns  the  processes  by  which  it  became  established  as  the 
rule  of  his  thought  and  action.  On  page  488  we  learn  that  he  has  throughout  his 
life  been  attempting  to  preach  “  consistently  along  the  lines  '*  of  a  certain  mental  and 
scientific  philosophy.  Pearly  in  his  college  life,  he  tells  us,  he  *'  embraced  the  system 
of  phrenology.”  Mr.  Beecher’s  ideas  of  the  use  of  words  appear  in  the  way  he  de¬ 
scribes  this  system,  by  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  analyzing  essays  and  of  inter¬ 
preting  the  motives  likely  to  actuate  his  fellow-men.  He  says:  “I  do  not  under¬ 
take  to  say  that  it  was  the  most  accurate,  but  I  do  say  it  gave  definiteness,  it  gave  a 
man  insight  into  his  fellow-man.  It  told  him  just  where  to  strike  and  just  what  to 
strike  with,  and  it  was  altogether  a  more  practical,  personal,  and  usable  system  than 
any  of  the  metaphysical  systems  that  have  been  in  vogue.”  Mr.  Beecher  fails  to  ex¬ 
plain  how  a  thing  can  give  definiteness  without  lieing  accurate,  or  how  a  principle 
which  is  not  accurate  can  tell  one  just  where  to  strike  and  just  what  to  strike  with. 
All  this  illustrates,  what  will  become  more  and  more  painfully  evident  to  Mr.  Beecher’s 
friends  as  time  rolls  on,  that  he  was  not  in  possession  of  any  permanently  valuable 
conceptions  of  truth,  and  that  the  science  upon  which  he  prided  himself  was  as  value¬ 
less  as  his  philosophy  and  theology,  and  that  he  himself  told  the  literal  truth  when  he 
said  he  was  not  an  authority  anywhere. 

ENCYCLOPii5DiA  OF  LIVING  DIVINES  AND  CHRISTIAN  WORKERS  of  all  Denomina¬ 
tions  in  Europe  and  America,  being  a  Supplement  to  ScliafT-Herzog  Encyclopaedia 
of  Religious  Knowledge.  Edited  by  Rev.  Philip  Schatf,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  and  Rev. 
Samuel  Macauley  Jackson,  M.  A.  New  York:  Funk  and  Wagnalls.  1887.  (pp. 
vi.  271.  8H  xsl4-) 

This  IS  a  most  convenient  volume,  and  fitly  completes  the  noble  Encyclopaedia  of 
which  it  is  a  supplement.  The  facts  of  personal  history  are  mostly  stated  in  the 
language  of  the  subjects  themselves,  so  that  the  statements  can  be  trusted  implicitly. 
The  selection  of  subjects  for  mention  is  broad  and  catholic,  and  the  notices  are  of  bio¬ 
graphical  and  literary  facts  simply,  without  note  or  comment.  There  is  announced,  in 
connection  with  the  volume,  a  revised  edition  of  the  Theological  Encyclopaedia.  Those 
who  are  not  already  supplied  with  something  of  this  sort  can  do  no  better  than  to 
purchase  the  volumes  all  together. 

History  of  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  South  Hadley,  Massachusetts,  during  its 
First  Half  Century,  1837-1887.  By  Mrs.  Sarah  D.  (Locke)  Stow,  of  the  Qass  of 
1859.  Published  by  the  Seminary.  1887.  (pp.  xi.  372.  6^X3^*) 

This  elegant  volume  fitly  commemorates  the  Jubilee  of  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary, 
and  introduces  the  new  era  of  its  enlarged  collegiate  work.  In  this  case,  as  in  so 
many  other  instances,  one  is  profoundly  impressed  with  the  combination  of  human 
and  divine  agencies  necessary  to  give  success  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a  great  educational  institution.  The  decade  during  which  Mount  Holyoke  was 
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founded  was  remarkable  in  the  educational  history  of  this  country.  Of  the  innumera¬ 
ble  attempts  to  establish  schools  both  separately  for  young  men  and  for  young  women, 
and  for  their  education  in  the  same  classes,  comparatively  few  are  still  prosperous. 
But  a  goodly  number  are  now  among  the  leading  educational  powers  of  the  land. 
We  hoi>e  Mount  Holyoke  will  develop  in  the  line  of  her  own  traditions,  and  not  be 
drawn  aside  to  copy  after  institutions  of  another  character.  There  is  room  for 
variety  in  such  institutions,  and  the  patronage  of  the  country  will  never  be  all  drawn  to 
one  class  of  schools.  This  generation,  no  less  than  the  preceding,  is  experimenting 
in  the  matter  of  education.  And  it  is  likely  to  over-estimate  the  necessity  of  changes 
in  educational  methods.  We  shall  probably  come  back  more  and  more  to  the  con¬ 
servative  solid  methods  which  have  in  the  main  characterized  such  schools  for  girls  as 
Mount  Holyoke.  There  cannot  have  been  any  fundamental  mistake  in  a  system 
which  has  wrought  such  noble  results. 

Observations  on  the  Growth  of  the  Mind.  By  Sampson  Reed.  New  edition 

with  a  biographical  notice  of  James  Reed.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co. 

1886.  (pp.  xii.  99.  5fx2^.)  $1.00. 

This  essay,  first  published  in  1826,  when  its  author  was  but  twenty-six  years  old,  is 
now  republished  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  James  Reed  of  Boston.  Mr.  Reed  was  educated 
for  the  ministry,  but  spent  his  life  in  active  business.  He  was  a  member  and  active 
laborer  in  the  Swedenborgian  Church  in  Boston,  of  which  his  son  is  now  pastor. 
The  little  essay  before  us  is  written  in  a  pleasant  style,  and  is  full  of  valuable 
thoughts,  though  without  special  scientific  worth.  The  connection  between  the 
memory  and  the  affections  is  brought  out  more  clearly  than  we  remember  to  have 
seen  it  before.  The  theological  value  of  the  book  lies  in  its  giving  emphasis  to  the 
fact  that  to  understand  the  Bible  one  must  be  in  sympathy  with  its  divine  author. 
But  even  the  moderate  and  guarded  form  in  which  this  principle  is  stated  does  not 
conceal  the  fact  that  the  writer  would  rely  upon  this  sympathy,  rather  than  upon  the 
sober  results  of  historical  exegesis,  for  his  interpretation  of  the  word.  He  says, 
“  The  doctrine  of  immortality  of  the  soul  is,  simply,  ‘  I  in  my  Father,  and  ye  in  me, 
and  I  in  you.’  ”  This  is  a  confusion  of  the  spiritual  communion  of  the  soul  with  God, 
and  his  immanent,  preserving  power.  To  understand  an  author,  we  must  come  to 
the  exercise  of  the  same  powers  as  that  author  put  forth  in  the  composition  of  the 
work  in  question.  “  I  would  cultivate  [in  the  mind  of  the  reader  of  the  Bible]  a  sense 
of  the  constant  presence  and  agency  of  God,  and  direct  him  inward  to  the  presence- 
chamber  of  the  Most  High,  that  his  mind  might  become  imbued  with  His  spirit.” 
Such  a  frame  of  mind,  gained  from  the  Bible,  and  governed  by  it,  is  essential  to  the 
right  prosecution  of  any  study  of  it.  But  to  get  all  this  before  approaching  the 
Bible,  by  some  faculty  of  intuition,  is  to  expose  one’s  self  to  every  self-deception. 

The  Use  of  the  Voluntary  System  in  the  Maintenance  of  Ministers 

in  the  Colonies  of  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  Bay  during  the  earlier  years  of 

their  existence.  By  Samuel  Swett  Green .  Worcester.  1886.  (pp.  42.) 

This  small  pamphlet  forms  the  historical  portion  of  the  report  of  the  council  of 
the  American  Antiquarian  Society  presented  at  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Soci¬ 
ety,  held  in  Boston,  April  28,  1886.  It  shows  by  abundant  citations  of  the  authori¬ 
ties  that  the  Plymouth  Colony  was,  from  the  beginning,  like  other  “Separatist” 
churches,  against  the  system  of  supporting  ministers  by  tithes,  etc,,  and  in  favor  of 
the  voluntary  system.  This  was  the  system  in  Plymouth  till  1655,  a  portion  of  the 
money  at  least  being  raised  in  the  church  on  the  Sabbath  by  a  contribution.  At  this 
date  a  beginning  was  made  at  a  system  of  taxes,  some  of  the  community  not  respond- 
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ing  as  they  should  under  the  old  plan.  In  the  Massachusetts  Colony  the  system  of 
taxes  was  introduced  as  early  as  1629,  by  a  vote  taken  in  London.  In  Massachusetts 
itself,  the  earliest  vote  looking  in  this  direction  was  taken  in  1630,  but  the  law  upon 
which  the  power  of  the  towns  to  lay  regular  taxes,  and  collect  them  by  due  process 
of  law  was  founded,  was  nut  passed  till  1638.  In  Boston,  in  consequence  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Mr.  John  Cotton,  the  ministry  was  always  supported  by  voluntary  offer¬ 
ings. 

Mr.  Green  deserves  our  thanks  for  his  thorough  investigation  of  this  obscure  subject. 

It  is  the  patient  labor  of  such  special  researches  that  makes  the  writing  of  correct 
history  a  possibility. 

We  note  the  following  books  favorably  reviewed  in  the  German  Reviews  : 

I.  EXEGESIS. 

Delitzsch,  Prof.  Dr.  Fried.  Assyrian  Dictionary.  (Assyrisches  Woerterbuch  zur 
gesammten  bisher  veroeffentlichten  KeilschriftUteratur  unter  Beruecksichtigung 
zahlreicher  unveroeffentlichter  Texte.  I.  Lfg.  Leipzig :  1887.  168  autographirte  S. 
4V0.  Subscr.  I’r.  M  31.  50).  This  work,  which  has  been  long  looked  for  with  the 
greatest  interest  on  the  part  of  all  who  are  concerned  in  Assyrian  study,  has  appar¬ 
ently  satisfied  their  expectations  fully.  It  is  filled  with  material  for  studies  not  only 
in  lexical,  but  religious  and  general  matters  pertaining  to  the  history  and  entire  life  of 
the  Assyrian  people  at  large.  Numerous  carefully  copied  inscriptions  enable  the 
reader  to  follow  the  author  into  the  presence  of  his  sources,  and  thus  exercise  an 
independent  criticism.  The  main  principle  on  which  the  work  has  been  constructed 
is  that  the  Assyrian  language  itself  shall  give  the  decision  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
several  words,  and  not  the  other  Semitic  languages,  though  their  help  is  not  to  be 
neglected.  The  arrangement  of  the  whole  is  such  as  to  make  the  use  of  the  book  as 
easy  as  possible. 

Hirschfeld,  Hartwig.  Contributions  to  the  Explanation  of  the  Koran.  (Beitraege 
zur  Erklaerung  des  Korans.  Leipzig  :  1886.  iv.  99  S.  8vo.  M  2).  In  reviewing 
this  work.  Prof.  Strack  of  Berlin  uses  the  following  language  :  "For  the  under¬ 
standing  of  Islamism,  especially  for  obtaining  a  correct  opinion  of  Mahomet,  the 
answer  to  the  question,  What  were  the  sources  from  which  he  drew  in  composing  the 
Koran,  is  of  the  highest  importance.  We  can  scarcely  expect  a  final  answer  to  the 
question.  Mahomet  could  not  write,  and  had  learned  no  foreign  language.  He  was 
therefore  obliged  to  take  what  was  orally  communicated  to  him  as  it  came,  without 
the  ability  to  criticise  it,  or  to  protect  himself  against  any  misunderstanding.  Hence 
the  exhibition  of  his  sources  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  Nevertheless  previous  in¬ 
vestigations  have  resulted  so  well  as  to  encourage  us  to  expect  from  the  present  work 
a  real  contribution  to  knowledge.  Hirschfeld  has  been  engaged  on  investigations  in 
the  Koran,  especially  as  to  its  relations  to  Judaism,  for  a  long  time,  and  we  gladly 
acknowledge  that  in  the  book  before  us,  he  has  made  a  genuine  addition  to  our 

knowledge .  The  material  is,  in  general,  chronologically  arranged:  I.  The 

years  of  the  preparation  ;  II.  The  spiritual  standpoint  of  the  Jews  of  the  Hidscha; 
III.  The  Suras  of  Medina.” 

Ley,  Dr.  Julius.  Introduction  to  the  meter  of  the  Hebrew  Poetry,  with  the  first 
Book  of  the  Psalms  arranged  in  Verses  and  Strophes,  with  a  metrical  Analysis. 
(Leitfaden  der  Metrik  der  hebraeischen  Poesie  nebst  dem  ersten  Buche  der  Psalmen 
nach  rhythmischer  Vers-  und  Strophenabtheilung  mit  metrischer  Analyse.  Halle : 
1887.  S.  viii.  60  und  30,  8vo.  M  2). 
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Scholx,  Dr.  Anton.  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Judith.  (Commentar  zum  Buche 
Judith.  Wuerzburg  :  1887.  xxii.  114  S.  8vo.  M  3). 

Volkmar,  Dr.  Gust.  Paul  from  Damascus  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  (Paulus 
von  Damascus  bis  zum  Galaterbrief.  Zuerich  :  1887.  viii.  120  S.  8vo.  M  i.  60). 
On  the  basis  of  the  recent  destructive  criticism. 

Wutnscke,  Dr.  th.  etph.  Aug.  The  Babylonian  Talmud  literally  translated  and 
annotated.  (Der  Babylonische  Talmud  in  seinen  haggadischen  Bestandtheilen  wurt- 
getreu  uebersetzt  und  durch  Noten  erlaeutert.  2.  Halbbd.  I.  Abth.  Leipzig :  1887. 
viii.  378  S.  8vo.  M  7). 

II.  HISTORY. 

Calviniana.  The  "  Protestantische  Kirchenzeitung"  has  in  a  recent 
number,  an  interesting  account  of  the  collection  of  Calvin's  works  which  is  to  be 
found  at  pre.sent  in  the  University  Library  at  Strassburg.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
"Corpus  Reformatorum,”  which  was  begun  with  a  complete  collection  of  Melanch- 
thon’s  works  by  Bretschneider  and  Bindseil,  has  been  continued  by  the  Strassburg  Pro¬ 
fessors  Baum,  Cunitz,  and  Reuss,  with  the  works  of  Calvin.  In  the  course  of  their 
labors,  these  Professors  have  collected  a  great  library  of  Calviniana,  which  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  University  Library.  Besides  a  large  number  of  rare  books  by 
contemporaries  of  Calvin,  and  seventy  recent  books  bearing  on  Calvin  and  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Geneva,  the  collection  contains  274  works  of  the  reformer  himself,  viz.,  36 
Latin  editions  of  the  Institutes,  eighteen  French  editions  of  the  same,  the  German 
translations,  six  English,  five  Dutch,  and  one  Spanish  translation,  102  Commentar¬ 
ies,  fourteen  editions  of  the  Correspondence,  63  smaller  writings,  fifteen  sets  of  the 
collected  works,  among  which  is  the  edition  of  the  collectors  of  this  library.  Of 
this,  the  33d.  Vol.  has  just  appeared,  and  the  material  for  the  rest  is  prepared  for  the 
press. 

Drews,  Lie.  P.  Willibald  Pirkheimer’s  Attitude  towards  the  Reformation.  (Willi¬ 
bald  Pirkheimers  Stellung  zur  Reformation.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Beurtheilung  des  Ver- 
haeltnisses  zwischen  Humanismus  und  Reformation.  Leipzig,  1887 ;  vi.  138  S. 
Lex.-8vo.  M  2.50.) — Pirkheimer  was  a  Humanist  who  was  early  identified,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree,  with  Luther,  and  in  particular  was  included  with  Luther  in  Eck's  bull  of 
condemnation.  He  went  to  a  certain  extent  with  Luther,  but  he  was  never  in  any 
sense  filled  with  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation,  as  is  evident,  among  other  things,  from 
his  controversy  with  CEcolampadius  upon  the  Lord’s  Supper,  in  which  he  fully  took 
the  Catholic  side.  That  he  should  afterwards  speak  of  the  Reformation  with  bitter¬ 
ness,  does  not  prove,  as  Roman  Catholic  writers  have  often  tried  to  make  out,  that 
the  Reformation  was  a  failure  in  the  eyes  of  even  its  friends. 

Hoehne,  Lie.  Dr.  F.  The  new  element  in  Christianity  in  opposition  to  the  ancient 
classical  Heathenism.  (Das  Neue  im  Christenthume  gegenueber  dem  altklassischen 
Heidenthume.  Leipzig,  1887:  iv.  206  S.  8vo.  M  2.40.) 

Janssen's  History  of  the  German  People  is  continued,  the  new  volume  being  entitled: 
Preparation  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  (Geschichte  des  deutschen  Volkes  seit  dem 
Ausgang  des  Mittelalters.  Vorbereitung  des  dreissj.  Krieges.  Freiburg,  1886 : 
xliii.  716  S.  8vo.  M  7.) 

We  find  also  advertised  in  the  German  Reviews  the  following  promising  French 
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work :  Kulturkampf.  Histoire  du  conflit  politique-cldrical  en  Prusse  et  en  Allemagne 
depuis  son  origine  jusqu‘4  ce  jour  {1871-1887).  Documents  historiques  et  l^gislatifs, 
notes  diplomatiqucs,  debats  parlamentaires,  discours  du  Prince  de  Bismark,  relatifs  4 
ce  conflit. 

III.  DOGMATICS. 

Weckesser,  Dr.  A.,  The  Nature  of  the  Conscience.  (Zur  Lehre  vom  Wesen  des 
Gewissens.  Bonn.  1886:  vi.  98  S.  8vo.  M  2.) 

Ziegler,  K.  W.,  Contributions  to  the  present  decisive  contest  about  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Religion.  (Zum  Entscheidungskampf  um  den  christlichen  Glauben  in  der 
Gegenwart.  Ein  Wort  an  die  Suchenden  unter  Deutschlands  Gebildeten.  Tuebin¬ 
gen,  1887;  xi.  252  S.  8vo.  M  4.)  The  "contribution  ”  is  the  recommendation  of 
the  leading  ideas  of  Ritschl’s  Theology. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Poets  of  America.  By  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  author  of  "Victorian  Poets.' 
Boston  and  New  York  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co.  1885.  (pp.  xv.  516.  3^x6.) 

Indian  Idylls  from  the  Sanscrit  of  the  Mahabharata.  By  Edwin  Arnold,  C.S.  I. 
Boston :  Roberts  Brothers.  1883.  (pp.  318.  SJi  X3.)  $i.oa 

Of  the  "  Hand-books  for  Bible  Classes,"  we  have  received  : — The  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  By  James  S.  Candlish,  D.  D.,  and.  History  of  the  Irish  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hamilton,  M.  A.  Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T. 
Clark.  New  York:  Scribner  and  Welford. 

My  Missionary  Apprenticeship.  By  Rev.  J.  M.  Thoburn,  D.  D.  New  York: 
Phillips  &  Hunt.  1884.  (pp.  386.  5^x3;^.)  $1.50. 

Die  Religion  der  Moral.  Vortraege  gehalten  in  der  Gesellschaft  fuer  moralische 
Kultur  in  Chicago  von  William  Macintire  Salter.  Leipzig  und  Berlin.  1885.  S. 
vi.  363. 

Plutarch  on  the  Delay  of  the  Divine  Justice.  Translated  with  an  Intro¬ 
duction  and  Notes.  By  Andrew  P.  Peabody.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company. 

1885.  (pp.  XXX.  78.  3  X  5}i.) 


1  N  I)  E  X. 


A. 

Abbott,  Rev.  Lyman,  .and  Rev.  S.  H. 
Halliday’s  Life  of  Henry  Ward  Reecher, 
noticed,  742. 

Abraham,  flow  was  he  saved,  article  on, 
by  Rev,  R,  D.  Cowan,  494  ;  Rjiul's  expla¬ 
nation  of  Gen.  XV.,  495  ;  what  Abi  aham 
did,  496  ;  was  saved  without  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  historic  Christ,  but  not  with¬ 
out  Christ,  497  ;  others  may  be  sjived  in 
the  same  way,  498 ;  the  advantages 
under  the  Christian  dispensation,  499  ; 
urgency  for  preaching  the  gospt;l,  500  ; 
objections  considered,  501  ;  grace  not 
coi.hned  to  those  who  have  heard  of 
Christ,  503. 

Adams's,  Brooks,  The  Emancipation  of 
Massachusetts,  noticed,  38 1. 

American  Board,  and  Ecclesiastical  Coun- 
cils,The,  article  on,  by  Rev.  A  ll.  Ross, 
397  :  extent  of  present  difficulties,  397  ; 
origin  of  the  American  Board,  398  ;  na¬ 
ture  of  the  American  Board  ;  398  ;  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  Board,  399  ;  function 
of  the  Board,  400  ;  relation  of  the  Board 
to  the  churches,  401  ;  the  Board  not  ec¬ 
clesiastical,  402 ;  the  Board  exercises 
ecclesiastic.al  power,  403  ;  this  inconsist¬ 
ency  the  cause  of  trouble,  404  ;  the 
peril  great,  405;  the  crisis  and  ecclesi¬ 
astical  councils, 406  ;  the  remedy  favored 
and  repudiated,  407  ;  councils  look  in 
the  right  direction,  407  ;  councils  inad¬ 
equate,  408 ;  councils  and  their  envir¬ 
onment,  409  ;  councils  and  the  parties 
interested,  410 ;  divided  and  contradic¬ 
tory  councils,  41 1  ;  missionaries  not 
pastors,  411  ;  a  part  not  the  whole,  412  ; 
the  root  of  the  difficulty,  413  ;  the 
churches  not  responsible  for  missions. 
413  ;  the  unit  of  organization,  414  ;  the 
primitive  churches,  415  ;  combination  of 
church  units,  415 ;  return  to  first  prin¬ 
ciples,  415 ;  revolution  true  conserva¬ 
tism,  416 ;  the  Board  easily  adjusted  to 
principle,  417 ;  plan  of  adjustment. 
417  ;  schedule  distributing  corporate 
members  of  the  American  Board  ac¬ 
cording  to  states,  churches,  and  contri¬ 
butions,  excluding  legacies,  418  ;  feasi¬ 
bility  of  the  plan,  420 ;  this  plan  not 
new,  420 ;  the  churches  will  1^  heard, 
422  ;  our  feathers  and  councils,  422  ;  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  representative  plan, 
423 ;  conclusion,  424. 


American  Board  .and  .Sfieculative  Theol¬ 
ogy,  The,  707  ;  importanceof  the  issues 
at  stake,  707  ;  must  not  lie  unduly  fear¬ 
ful  of  |>ersonal  contlict,  708  ;  neutrality 
no  longer  possible,  708  ;  platform  may 
Ik;  too  broad  for  efficiency,  ^o^) ;  error  of 
.agnosticism,  710  ;  source  of  agnosticism, 
71 1  :  doctrine  of  future  probation  in¬ 
volves  difficulties,  712 ;  it  discredits 
the  Bible,  712  ;  it  discredits  the  n.a- 
ture  ot  man,  713 ;  it  discredits  Old 
Testament  history,  713;  it  discredits 
the  doctrine  of  grace,  713  ;  it  discredits 
the  words  of  C'hrist  and  the  apostles, 
714:  the  true  limits  of  speculative  the¬ 
ology,  715  :  summary  of  texts  disprov¬ 
ing  the  doctrine,  716  ;  fundamental 
character  of  the  doctrine,  717  ;  the 
Board  cannot  shift  its  responsibility  ujKin 
councils,  718:  Dr.  Ross's  plan  inade- 
(|iiate,  719:  jrerfection  of  the  present 
organization  of  the  Board,  720 ;  theol¬ 
ogy  not  all  in  a  flux,  723  ;  Gail  Hamilton 
not  yet  received  among  the  prophets, 724. 

Andover  Creed,  Professor  Smyth  and  the, 
note  on,  557. 

Atkinson's,  John.  D.  I)..  C'entennial  His¬ 
tory  of  American  Methodism,  noticed, 
199. 

Ayres,  Win.  O.,  M.  D.,. article  by,  293. 

B. 

Baptist  Work  among  the  Armenians.  183. 

Beck's.  J.T.,  D.D.,  Pastoral  'I'heology  of 
the  New  Test.ament,  noticed,  738. 

Bierbower's.  Austin,  The|Morals  of  Christ, 
noticed,  200. 

Blake's,  Rev.  S.  Leroy,  D.  D.,  The  Book, 
noticed.  393. 

Brown's,  Prof.  Charles  Rufus,  An  Aramaic 
Method,  noticed,  tqrj. 

Burr,  Rev.  A.  W..  article  by,  521, 

Burr,  Rev.  E.  F.,  D.  D. ,  article  by,  120. 

Butler's,  J.  Glentworth,  flible-Work  :  The 
Old  Testament,  vol.  i,  noticed,  737. 

C. 

Calviniana,  noticed,  746. 

Churches,  Apostolic,  and  Post-Apostohc, 
Recent  Investigations  into  the  Organi¬ 
zation  of  the,  article  on,  by  Prof.  H.  M. 
Scott,  223;  church  polity  not  distinctly 
revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  223  ;  multi¬ 
plication  of  sects  in  America,  224  ; 
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present  centripetal  tendency,  225  ;  re¬ 
cent  investigations  upon  tlie  primitive 
church  polity,  226 ;  w,as  the  apostolic 
church  designed  to  Im;  a  pattern,  227  ; 
recent  research  thinks  not,  229  ;  theory 
that  the  early  churches  were  pat¬ 
terned  after  the  synagogue,  230;  char¬ 
acter  of  the  synagogue,  230  ;  the  syna¬ 
gogue  theory  coming  to  lie  obsolete, 
232  ;  the  orticers  of  the  church  do  not 
licar  the  titles  of  the  synagogue,  235  ; 
theory  that  the  church  was  patterned 
after  existing  (jcntile  fraternities,  236  ; 
the  early  church  affiliated  more  re.ulily 
than  the  later  with  the  heathen  world, 
236  ;  the  niimlier  of  fraternities  in  the 
Koman  empire,  237  ;  the  object  of  these 
fraternities,  239  ;  conditions  of  member¬ 
ship,  240  ;  fraternities  in  the  provinces, 
241  ;  laxity  of  the  church  organization 
in  ('orinth,  242 ;  the  resemlilance  of 
the  church  to  these  societies  gave  them 
legal  standing,  244  ;  the  patriarchal  and 
the  republican  factors  in  the  apostolic 
churches,  245 ;  relation  of  the  churches 
to  the  Roman  authorities,  247  ;  the  ear¬ 
liest  Christian  basilica,  simply  a  club- 
room,  248  :  light  from  epitaphs,  249 ; 
the  rise  of  the  episcopacy,  474  ;  the 
origin  of  presbyters,  475;  relation  of 
clergy  and  laity  in  the  early  church,  476; 
evidence  of  the  Didache,  481  ;  a  three¬ 
fold  organization  among  tlie  early 
churches,  484  ;  changes  in  the  second 
century,  487  ;  theory  that  the  form  of 
the  apostolic  church  was  assumed  spon¬ 
taneously,  488  ;  importance  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  493. 

Cook's,  Joseph,  Orient,  noticed,  394, 

Oiwan,  Rev.  P,  I).,  article  by,  494. 

Critical  Notes,  363,  553. 

Current  Discussions  in  Theology,  noticed, 
39>- 

Currier,  Prof.  A.  11.,  article  by,  157. 

D, 

Dawson,  Sir  Wm.,  article  by,  from  the 
Expositor,  377. 

De  Monsats,  Falier,  The  Pilgrim  Faith 
M.aintained,  noticed.  571. 

Delitzsch's,  Prof.  F.,  Assyrian  Dictionary, 
noticed,  745. 

Dillmann's,  Prof.  Dr.  Aug.,  Die  Bucher 
Numeri,  Deuteronomium,  und  josua, 
noticed,  569. 

Divine  Moral  Government,  Mediatorial, 
The,  article  on,  by  Rev.  W.  H.  H. 
Marsh.  642  ;  Milton's  view  of  the  phys¬ 
ical  effects  of  the  fall  misrepresents  the 
view  of  Moses,  642  ;  physical  law  not 
changed  by  the  fall,  644  ;  the  change 
was  in  man,  645 ;  the  fall  foreseen  and 
planned  for,  646 ;  the  Kdenic  promise 
implies  the  plan,  648  ;  redemption  not 


an  afterthought,  650  ;  there  is  a  Divine 
system  of  things  in  which  the  idea  of  a 
Mediator  is  central,  65a  ,  t'hrist  is  (’re- 
ator,  654  ;  and  is  supreme  in  authority, 
655  :  is  invested  with  universal  meditor- 
ial  dominion,  657 ;  the  Mediatorship 
explains  man's  present  condition  and 
environment,  659  ;  and  gives  harmony 
and  unity  to  the  Divine  sy.stem,  661  ; 
man,  the  central  proiluct  of  the  universe, 
<>62;  GoiTs  glory,  true  end  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  664  ;  the  doctrine  of  evolution  not 
inconsi.stent  with  this  view,  665  ;  ('hrist 
Mediator  in  .all  things,  666. 

Drews'  lac.  P.,WillilMld  Pirkheimer's  At¬ 
titude  toward  the  Reformation,  noticed, 
746. 

Duryea's,  Rev.  j.  T.,  D.  D.,  Responsive 
Readings  in  the  Revised  Version,  no¬ 
ticed,  572. 

Dwinell,  Rev.  Prof.  I.  K.,  D.  D.,  article 
by,  201. 

E. 

F.ddy's,  Richard,  D.  D.,  Universalism  in 
America,  noticed,  200,  39a 

l<!thics,  F.nglish,  A  Fountain-Head  of, 
article  i>n  continued  by  Rev.  (i.  F.  Ma- 
goun,  91  ;  recent  English  works  referring 
to  ( 'unilHirlami's  arguments,  91  ;  Cum- 
lierland  the  first  to  define  virtue  of 
Ixmevolence,  92  ;  his  anticipations  of 
iMlwards,  93  :  statement  of  Cumber¬ 
land's  theory  of  virtue,  94  ;  sometimes 
enijiloys  love  as  a  synonyme  of  benev¬ 
olence,  97 ;  parallelism  lietween  his 
views  and  those  of  Edwards,  98  ;  Ed¬ 
wards's  ignorance  of  Cumberland,  100  ; 
relation  of  Cumberland  to  Hutcheson 
and  Shaftesbury,  102  ;  his  relation  to 
Hoblies,  103  ;  the  philosophy  of  Cum¬ 
berland  and  h^Jwards  morlified  by  their 
religious  faith,  108  ;  Cumberland's  re¬ 
lation  to  morlern  utilitarianism,  1 10  ; 
Cumberland  and  Edwards  not  utilita¬ 
rians,  III  ;  Cumberland's  view  of  jus¬ 
tice,  113;  relation  of  (.'umlierland's 
views  to  those  of  Butler,  115  ;  Cumber¬ 
land's  work  the  fountain-head  of  Eng¬ 
lish  ethics,  1 19. 

Ewell,  Rev.  J.  L.,  article  by,  36. 

F. 

Faith  and  its  Semblances,  article  on,  by 
Prof.  C.  Walker,  335  ;  faith  distinguished 
from  sight  and  sense,  335  ;  from  knowl¬ 
edge,  336  ;  from  evidential  conviction, 
historical  or  legal,  339  ;  from  reason, 
342  ;  faith  depends  on  the  personality 
of  its  subject,  345  ;  power  of  faith  on 
character,  346  ;  faith  cannot  conflict 
with  reason,  347. 

Faith  in  Christ,  'The  Doctrine  of  the  Ne¬ 
cessity  of,  for  Salvation,  in  the  Light  of 
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Scripture,  article  on,  by  Prof.  I.  E, 
Dwinell,  201  ;  Statement  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  201  ;  collation  and  discussion  of 
Scripture  passages,  204  ;  Christ  neces¬ 
sary  to  Salvation,  204 ;  what  Christ 
has  done  for  all,  205  ;  blessings  from 
Christ  connected  with  conversion,  but 
not  to  be  confounded  with  it,  205 ; 
faith  and  spiritual  nourishment,  205  ; 
divine  entreaty  and  mutual  indwelling, 
206  :  Christ  was  to  introduce  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven.  206  ;  the  gospel  per¬ 
tained  to  a  kingdom,  206  ;  other  things 
than  faith  in  Christ  sufficient  for  salva¬ 
tion,  208 ;  faith  in  God  sufficient,  209 ; 
weak  faith  will  result  in  salvation,  210  ; 
faith  in  Christ  required  when  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  him  is  present,  21 1  ;  confessing 
Christ  spoken  of  as  sufficient,  212  ;  the 
spiritual  condition  which  makes  salva¬ 
tion  impossible,  213  ;  the  gospel  Christo¬ 
centric  on  the  divine  side,  215  ;  andro¬ 
centric  on  the  human  side,  216 ;  future 
probation  and  theodicy,  217  ;  Professor 
Egbert  Smyth  criticised,  218  ;  saving 
grace  outside  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
historic  Christ,  220  ;  the  new  departure 
view  too  mechanical  and  rigid,  221  ; 
and  substitutes  hypotheses  for  facts,  222. 

Fisher's,  Prof.  George  P.,  D.  D. ,  Outlines 
of  Universal  History,  noticed,  198. 

Foster,  Prof.  F.  H.,  on  the  Historical  Sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  Marburg  Colloquy  and 
its  Bearing  upon  the  New  Departure, 
363. 

Frank’s,  Dr.  Fr.,  H.  R.,  System  of  the 
Christian  Certainty,  noticed,  560. 

Funk’s,  Franciscus  Xaverius,  Doctrina 
Duodecim  Apostolorum,  noticed,  737. 

G. 

German  Periodical  Literature,  noticed, 
I7S.  550- 

Gesenius’,  Wilhelm,  Hebraeisches  und 
Aramaeisches  Handwoerterbuch  ueber 
das  Alte  Testament,  noticed,  188. 

Gladden’s,  Washington,  Applied  Christi¬ 
anity,  noticed,  395. 

Godet’s,  F.,  Commentary  on  the  Gospiel  of 
John,  reviewed,  729. 

Gold,  ^dolach,  and  Shoham  Stone,  Eng¬ 
lish  Periodical  Literature,  377. 

Green’s,  S.  S.,  The  Use  of  the  Voluntary 
System  in  the  Maintenance  of  Ministers 
in  the  Colonies  of  Plymouth  and  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  noticed,  744. 

H. 

Haddock,  Frank  C.,  The  Life  of  Rev. 
George  C.  Haddock,  noticed,  571* 

Hades  and  Gehenna,  article  on,  by  Rev. 
Wm.  D.  Love,  630  ;  use  of  gehenna  in 
the  New  Testament,  630 ;  of  sheol  in 


the  Old  Testament,  632  ;  of  hades  in 
the  New  Testament,  633 ;  hades  and 
sheol,  a  prison.  636  ;  shown  by  its  use 
in  the  Apocrypha,  637  ;  Christian  Fath¬ 
ers,  638. 

Hayman,  Rev.  Henry,  D.  D  ,  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Notes  on  Matt.  vi.  n  and  Luke  xi., 
3  ;  on  Formulae  of  Citation,  725. 

Hirschfeld’s,  H.,  Contributions  to  the  Ex¬ 
planation  of  the  Koran,  noticed,  745. 

Homer  and  the  Bible,  The  Theophanies  of, 
article  on,  by  Prof.  A.  W.  Burr,  521  ; 
interest  in  the  subject,  521  ;  divine 
appearances  in  bodily  form,  522 ;  in 
audible  voices,  524  ;  through  proph¬ 
ets  and  seers,  526  ;  through  ora¬ 
cles,  signs,  and  omens,  526 ;  through 
wonders  and  miracles,  527 ;  through 
dreams  and  visions,  528  ;  through  spir¬ 
itual  illumination,  529  ;  dignity  of  the 
Homeric  conception,  530 ;  possible 
sources  of  Homer’s  knowledge,  531  ; 
theory  of  human  invention,  531 ;  objec¬ 
tions  to  this  theory,  532  ;  not  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  Homer’s  genius,  534 ;  not  an 
idealization  of  the  rude  deities  of  the 
people,  536  :  not  derived  directly  from 
the  Jews,  537  ;  more  probably  the  rem¬ 
nants,  of  a  primitive  revelation,  538  ; 
indications  of  the  early  unity  of  the 
human  race,  541  ;  probable  acquain¬ 
tance  of  the  early  Greeks  with  Semitic 
patriarchs,  543 ;  bearing  of  this  ques¬ 
tion  upon  the  origin  of  religion,  545 ; 
religion  a  revelation,  not  an  evolution, 
547  ;  influence  of  Homer  upon  Christian¬ 
ity,  548. 

Howland,  Rev.  S.  W.,  article  by,  693. 

Hudson’s,  Charles  F. ,  A  Critical  Greek  and 
English  Concordance  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  noticed,  394. 

Huntington’s,  Rev.  George,  Outlines  of 
Congregational  History,  noticed,  390. 

Hurlin,  Rev.  Wm.,  D.  D.,  article  by,  251. 

1. 

Infallible  Scripture,  article  on,  by  Rev.  E. 
F.  Burr,  120 ;  unjust  demands  for  a  re¬ 
vision  of  the  doctrine  of  the  infallibility 
of  Scripture,  120 ;  newly  discovered 
facts  are  few,  121  ;  what  the  ancient 
theory  was  not,  121  ;  presumptions  in 
favor  of  infallibility,  122 ;  belief  of 
the  Jews  concerning  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  124  ;  the  Christian  church  has 
generally  believed  the  Bible  to  be  infal¬ 
lible,  126;  the  accurary  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  verified  by  histoy  and  science, 
127  :  Rawlinson  quoted,  128  ;  presump¬ 
tion  in  favor  of  the  infallibility  of  the 
New  Testament  from  the  divine  com¬ 
mission  to  the  apostles,  130 ;  the  New 
Testament  endorses  the  Old,  131  ;  dan¬ 
ger  of  holding  to  infallibility  only  in 
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main  things,  132 ;  textual  criticism 
implies  the  infallibiltiy  of  the  original 
documents,  134 ;  difficult  to  separate 
the  moral  and  religious  parts  from  his¬ 
torical  statements,  135  ;  infallibility  of 
the  Bible  essential  to  the  power  of  the 
pulpit,  136  :  objections  considered,  137  ; 
relation  of  the  doctrine  to  textual  crit¬ 
icism,  138  :  statement  of  the  true  doc¬ 
trine,  139 ;  copies  essentially  faithful 
to  the  original,  140 ;  verbal  variations 
in  expressing  the  same  thought,  141 ; 
the  Bible  intended  to  leave  some  things 
indeterminate,  143. 

I- 

Japanese  Treaty-Revision,  its  Necessity 
and  our  Responsibility  therefor,  article 
on,  by  Prof.  J.  K.  Newton,  46;  japan 
and  China  should  not  be  classed  to¬ 
gether,  46  ;  summary  of  the  history  of 
Japan,  47;  history  of  present  J apanese 
treaties,  49  ;  the  ‘  ‘  most  favored  nation'* 
clause,  50 :  craftiness  of  the  English, 
50;  mistake  of  Mr.  Harris,  52;  Eng¬ 
land’s  extortionate  interest  in  maintain¬ 
ing  things  as  they  are,  53  ;  extra-terri- 
tori.il  jurisdiction,  55 ;  development 
of )  apan  since  the  treaty,  57 ;  impending 
hnaiicial  ruin  caused  by  the  treaty,  61  ; 
duty  of  the  United  States  to  urge  a 
revision,  64 ;  “  most  favored  nation" 
clause  in  the  way,  66  ;  prese  nt  needless¬ 
ness  of  the  extra-territorial  clause.  67  ; 
testimony  of  missionaries  against  it,  68  ; 
public  sentiment  should  Ire  aroused,  70. 

Jesus  Christ,  The  Death  of,  its  Physiolo¬ 
gical  Significance,  article  on,  by  Wm. 
O.  .Ayres,  M.  D. ,  203  ;  we  cannot  lay 
down  our  life  by  an  act  of  will,  294  ;  we 
cannot  originate  life  de  novo,  295 ;  life 
as  a  force  radically  distinct  from  other 
forces,  297  ;  Christ  claims  the  power 
of  giving  life,  298  ;  also  of  laying  it  down, 
299  :  objections  to  the  reality  of  Christ’s 
death,  300  ;  examples  of  suspended  an¬ 
imation,  301  ;  the  spear-thrust  sufficient 
to  have  produced  death,  302 ;  Christ 
was  not  the  subject  of  disease,  302  ;  no 
physical  cause  for  his  actual  death,  303  ; 
Christ  laid  down  his  life  voluntarily, 

305- 

Joseph,  When  was  he  sold,  note  on,  by 
Smith  Goodenow,  553  ;  order  of  events, 
553 :  arguments  for  this  order,  554  ;  re¬ 
sults,  5^. 

Jubilees,  The  Book  of,  translated  from  the 
Ethiopic,  by  Prof.  Geo.  H.  Schodde, 
chapters  xxxi-xlv.,  426;  chapters  xlvi.- 
1.,  6oi. 

K. 

Kellogg,  Rev.  S.  H.,  D.  D.,  article  by, 
273- 


Killen’s,  Prof.  W.  D.,  The  Ignatian  Epis¬ 
tles  entirely  Spurious,  noticed,  741. 

Kleifoth’s  Dr.  Th.,  Christian  Eschatol¬ 
ogy,  noticed,  573. 

Kuenen’s,  Prof.  A.,  An  Historico-Critical 
Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Composi¬ 
tion  of  the  Hexateuch,  noticed,  185. 

Kurzgefasster  Kommentar  zu  dea  heil- 
igen  Schriften,  noticed,  735. 

L. 

Lansing’s,  Prof.  J.  G.,  D.  D.,  An  Arabic 
Manual,  noticed,  190. 

Lechler’s,  Gotthard  Victor,  D.  D.,  The 
Apostolic  and  Post-Apostolic  'Times, 
noticed,  392. 

Lee’s,  Rev.  F.  G.,  King  Edward  the  Sixth, 
Supreme  Head,  noticed,  741. 

Lipsius’,  Theologischer  Jahresbericht,  no¬ 
ticed,  740. 

London  Missionary  Work  in,  article  on, 
by  Rev.  Wm.  Hurlin,  251  ;  beginning 
of  it,  251  :  London  City  Mission,  251  ; 
its  undenominational  character,  252  ; 
does  not  give  pecuniary  aid,  252  ;  de¬ 
tails,  253  :  Scripture  Readers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  258  ;  Bible  Women,  259  ;  Ragged 
Schools,  260 ;  Ragged  Churches  and 
Chapels,  263  ;  Open-Air  preaching,  664; 
religious  services  in  theatres,  265  ;  the 
Tower  Hamlet’s  Mission,  266  ;  the  Sal¬ 
vation  Army,  267  ;  Female  Preven¬ 
tive  and  Reformatory  Institution,  268  ; 
the  midnight-meeting  movement,  269; 
help  for  discharged  prisoners,  270  ;  aid 
for  female  prisoners,  270:  other  work, 
271  ;  variety  of  the  work,  272. 

Love,  Rev.  Wm.  D.,  D.  D.,  article  by, 
630. 

Lutheran  Doctrine  of  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
Historical  Development  of  the,  article 
on,  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Richard,  667  ;  state¬ 
ment  of  the  doctrine,  667  ;  first  period 
of  development,  669  ;  the  Romish  view 
opposed  by  Luther,  669 ;  how  Luther’s 
view  differs  from  the  Romish,  671  ;  as¬ 
serts  the  right  of  the  laity  to  the  cup, 
672  ;  opposes  the  tyranny  of  transub- 
stantiation,  673  ;  opposes  the  Mass,  674; 
steps  of  Luther’s  advance,  676  ;  second 
period  of  development,  the  ^cramenta- 
rian  Controversy,  678  ;  Bodenstein,  ^8; 
Carlstadt,  678 ;  Luther’s  opposition, 
679  :  thoroughness  of  Luther’s  study  of 
the  subject,  681  ;  a  conflict  with  Zwingli, 
682;  Luther’s  exposition  of  "This  is 
my  body,’’  684  ;  Luther’s  four  proposi¬ 
tions  in  defence  of  the  real  presence, 
685  ;  sense  in  which  Christ  is  present  in 
the  bread  and  wine,  686  ;  Luther’s  view 
rests  on  the  Bible,  not  on  philosophy, 
688  ;demanded  by  his  experience,  689  ; 
the  Saxon  Visitation  Articles,  690  ;  Mel- 
anchthon  in  Sympathy  with  Luther,  691. 
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M. 

Magoun,  Rev.  George  F.,  D.  D.,  article 
by.  91. 

Marburg  Colloquy,  the  Historical  Signifi¬ 
cance  of  the.  note  on,  by  Prof.  F.  H. 
Foster,  363  ;  the  spirit  of  the  Lutheran 
theology,  363  ;  Lutheran  definition  of 
the  '‘Word,"  363:  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  Luther  and  Zwingli,  not  superfi¬ 
cial,  but  radical,  364  ;  Zwingli's  view  of 
the  sacraments  364  ;  the  new  departure 
views  of  the  present  time,  essentially 
identical  with  those  rejected  by  Zwingli 
and  Calvin,  365 ;  Calvin’s  views  of  the 
relations  of  the  sacraments  to  the 
"Word,”  366  :  the  bearing  of  the  Mar¬ 
burg  Colloquy  upon  the  present  new 
departure  in  theology,  368. 

Marsh,  Rev.  W.  H.  H.,  D.  D.,  article  by, 
642. 

Monday  Club  Sermons  for  1887,  noticed, 
394*  ' 

Monger’s,  Theodore  T.,D,  D.,  The  Appeal 
to  Life,  noticed,  562. 

N. 

New  Departure,  the  Historical  Significance 
of  the  Marburg  Colloquy  and  its  bearing 
upon  the,  critical  notes,  363. 

New  Testament  Notes,  by  Rev.  Henry 
Hayman,  725. 

Newton,  Prof.  James  King,  A.  M.,  article 
by,  46. 

Notes  from  the  Pastorate,  German  Peri¬ 
odical  Literature,  175. 

O. 

Offence  of  the  Cross,  The,  German  Re¬ 
ligious  Literature,  375. 

Old  Testament,  The  Revised  Version  of 
the,  better  than  the  Authorized,  article 
on,  by  Prof.  Howard  Osgood,  71 ;  list  of 
articles  on  the  Revision,  71  ;  popular 
acceptance  of  a  revision  necessarily  slow, 
72  ;  general  estimate  of  the  critics  on  the 
translation  favorable,  73 ;  differences 
between  the  American  and  the  English 
revisers  respecting  the  margin,  78  ;  Pro¬ 
fessor  Briggs’s  objection  futile,  79 ;  why 
translations  from  the  versions  should  not 
be  put  in  the  margin,  80  ;  examples  of 
the  'errors  insisted  on  by  the  English 
revisers,  81  ;  the  text  of  the  revisers,  84  ; 
danger  of  meddling  with  the  text  at 
present,  84  ;  the  text  not  so  corrupt  as 
represented,  85;  difficulty  of  agreeing 
up>on  changes  in  the  text,  87. 

Osgood,  Rev.  Prof.  Howard,  D.  D.,  arti¬ 
cle  by,  71. 

P. 

Paradise,  The  Location  of,  article  on,  by 


Sir  Wm.  Dawson,  377  ;  analysis  of  what 
the  Scriptures  say  upon  the  subject,  378  ; 
geographical  facts  bearing  upon  the 
subject,  379 ;  geological  facts,  381  ; 
modern  changes  in  the  lower  course  of 
the  Euphrates,  382  ;  man  originated  in 
central  Asia,  383. 

Parker,  Prof.  H.  W.,  D.  D.,  article  by, 

512- 

Park’s  Discourses  considered  Homileti- 
cally  and  Theologically,  article  on, 
by  Professors  A.  H.  Currier  and  G. 
F.  Wright,  157 :  homiletical  charac¬ 
teristics,  157  ;  a  good  plan  essential  to 
a  good  sermon,  158  ;  analysis  of 
his  Election  Sermon,  159 ;  analysis 
of  the  sermon  on  i  Cor.  ii.  2,  160 ; 
example  of  a  wise  departure  from  the 
usual  method,  161  ;  doctrinal  character¬ 
istics,  162  :  Professor  Park’s  conception 
of  the  greatness  of  man,  163 ;  of  the 
sinfulness  of  man,  164;  controversies 
concerning  original  sin,  166;  the  impar¬ 
tiality  of  God's  justice,  167 ;  benevolence 
the  sum  of  virtue,  168 ;  the  justice  and 
mercy  of  God  as  revealed  in  the  atone¬ 
ment,  169 ;  e.xcellence  of  the  govern¬ 
mental  theory,  170  ;  importance  of  doc¬ 
trinal  preaching,  173. 

Pike,  Rev.  Granville  Ross,  article  by,  349. 

Portions  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St. 
Mark  and  St.  Matthew,  from  the  Bobbio 
MS,  (>fc)  (Old  Latin  Biblical  Texts :  No. 

II.)  noticed,  191. 

Potwin,  Prof.  L.  S.,  critical  note  by,  369. 

Praetorius’,  Dr.  F.,  .^thioptische  Gram- 
matik,  noticed.  198. 

Probation  and  Election,  note  on,  by  Prof. 
L.  S.  Potwin,  369. 

Pulpit,  Latent  Power  of  the,  article  on, 
by  Rev.  G.  R.  Pike,  349  ;  difficulties  of 
the  Protestant  pulpit,  349 ;  importance 
of  expression  in  delivery,  350 ;  de¬ 
fects  of  pulpit  oratory,  352  ;  ministers 
themselves  partly  responsible,  353  ;  the 
seminaries  still  more  so,  355 ;  things 
that  may  be  taught,  358  ;  indications  of 
renewed  interest  in  the  subject,  360  ; 
what  should  be  done,  361. 

R. 

Reed’s,  S.,  Observations  on  the  Growth 
of  the  Mind,  noticed,  744. 

Regeneration,  article  on,  by  Rev.  J.  M. 
Williams,  612  ;  the  C^vinistic  theory, 
612 ;  substantially  that  of  President 
Dwight,  613 ;  difficulties  of  the  theory, 
615 :  President  Edwards’s  views,  616 ; 
Dr.  Hodge’s  explanation  of  difficul¬ 
ties,  617;  relation  of  to  the  self-deter¬ 
mining  power  of  the  will,  618 ;  Cal- 
vinistic  theory  maligns  the  nature  of  man, 
618 :  degrades  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spir¬ 
it,  619;  does  not  make  sin  sufficiently  sin- 
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ful,  619 ;  encourages  false  hopes,  and 
leads  to  Universalism,  620  ;  impairs  the 
power  of  the  pulpit,  621  ;  throws  the 
responsibility  of  sin  on  God,  622 ;  has 
no  warrant  in  experience,  623 ;  true 
conception  of  regeneration,  624  ;  objec¬ 
tions  considered,  626 ;  advantages  of 
the  correct  view,  627  ;  Calvinistic  prac- 
ice  better  than  Calvinistic  creeds,  629. 

Reimensnyder’s,  J.,  D.  D.,  The  Six  Days 
of  Creation,  noticed,  393. 

Religion,  The  Ghost  Theory  of  the  Origin 
of,  article  on,  by  Rev,  S.  H.  Kellogg, 
273 :  Spencer’s  theory  stated,  273 ; 
ghost  theory  supported  by  arguments 
from  dreams  and  somnambulism,  275 ; 
primitive  man  perhaps  not  so  low  as 
degraded  man,  279  ;  Spencer’s  assump¬ 
tion  that  there  are  no  innate  ideas,  281  ; 
Spencer  overlooks  the  consciousness  of 
sin,  282  ;  degraded  tribes  not  specially 
giveii  to  ancestor  worship,  284 ;  no 
tribes  of  men  without  the  idea  of  God 
in  some  form,  285 ;  ancestor  worship 
not  common  in  the  primitive  days  of 
India,  285 ;  nor  in  those  of  Egypt, 
286  :  difficulty  of  getting  at  the  religious 
ideas  of  savages,  289  ;  early  names  for 
God,  290  ;  Spencer  as  an  interpreter  of 
the  Old  Testament,  291 ;  traditional 
evidence  of  the  fall,  292, 

Reusch’s,  Dr.  Fr.  H.,  Nature  and  the 
Bible,  noticed,  194. 

Richard,  Prof.  J.W.,  D.D.,  article  by,  667. 

Ritschl’s  Theology,  German  Religious 
Literature,  371. 

Robinson’s,  Rev.  Charles  S.,  D.  D.,  The 
Pharaohs  of  the  Bondage  and  the  Ex¬ 
odus,  noticed,  393. 

Ross,  Rev.  A.  Hastings,  D.  D.,  article 
by,  397-  I 

Rothe's,  Richard,  Still  Hours,  noticed, 

395. 

Ryssel’s,  Dr.  Victor,  Untersuchungen 
ueber  die  Textgestalt  und  die  Echtheit 
des  Buches  Micha,  noticed.  569. 

S. 

Schaff,  Prof.  Philip,  and  Rev.  S.  N.,  Jack- 
son’s,  Encyclopedia  of  Living  Divines 
and  Christian  Workers,  noticed,  743. 

Schnedermann  on  “  The  Offence  of  the 
Cross,”  375. 

Schodde,  Prof.  Geo.  H.,  Ph.  D.,  article 
by  426,  602. 

Scott,  Prof.  Hugh  M.,  article  by,  223,  473 

Simon,  D.  W.,  Ph.  D.,  article  by,  i ;  The 
Bible,  noticed,  392. 

Son  of  Man,  The  term  as  used  in  the 
New  Testament,  article  on,  by  Prof. 
G.  F.  Wright,  575  ;  peculiarity  of  its 
use,  575 ;  theories  in  explanation,  578  ; 
it  is  not  simply  equivalent  to  Messiah, 
579  :  Meyer’s  view,  579  ;  Holtzmann’s 


view,  581 ;  use  in  the  Book  of  Enoch, 
580,  582  ;  the  Jews  did  not  understand 
the  term,  583  ;  Schleiermacher’s  view, 
that  the  term  means  the  ideal  man,” 
584 ;  Professor  Morgan’s  view,  585 ; 
view  of  Schmid,  586 ;  of  Dorner,  587  ; 
of  Baur,  587 ;  of  Gess,  589  ;  of  Hil- 
genfeld,  590  ;  of  Hovey,  591  ;  of  Stuart, 
Luthardt,  Tholuck,  De  Wette,  and 
Keim,  592  ;  remarks  upon  these  the¬ 
ories,  592  ;  appellations  imply  as  much 
as  they  express,  594  ;  the  implications 
of  the  term  "  Son  of  man,”  very  ex¬ 
alted,  595  ;  Stephen’*  use  of  the  term, 
596  :  use  of  the  term  in  the  Apocalypse, 
596:  evidence,  from  the  use  of  the  term, 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  four  Gos¬ 
pels,  598. 

Southern  Illiteracy  :  Its  cause  and  Cure, 
article  on,  by  Prof.  W.  E.  C.  Wright, 
460  ;  early  neglect  of  education  at  the 
South,  460 :  aristocratic  character  of 
Southern  colleges,  461  ;  influence  of 
slavery  upon  education,  463  ;  the  edu¬ 
cational  problem  introduced  by  eman¬ 
cipation,  464  ;  difficulties  of  maintain¬ 
ing  separate  schools  for  the  two  races, 
465  ;  character  of  the  present  school, 
in  the  country  districts,  467 ;  existing 
race-prejudice,  468  ;  objections  to  Na¬ 
tional  aid,  470 ;  importance  of  volun¬ 
tary  assistance,  471. 

Speculative  Theology  in  our  Theological 
Seminaries,  article  on,  by  Rev.  M.  C. 
Stebbin.s,  504  ;  relation  of  the  Bible  to 
the  pulpit  central,  504  ;  the  Bible  of 
supernatural  origin,  505 ;  speculation 
not  the  source  of  effective  preaching, 
506  :  because  ( ist)  it  exalts  reason  above 
inspiration,  506  ;  (2nd)  leads  to  the  neg¬ 
lect  of  central  and  accepted  truths,  507  ; 
(3d)  encourages  scepticism,  508  ;  (4th) 
runs  to  literature  more  than  life,  510. 

Stade’s.  Dr.  Bernhard,  Geschichte  des  Vol- 
kes  Israel,  noticed,  389. 

Stebbins,  Rev.  M.  C.,  A.  M.,  article  by, 

504* 

Stellhom’s  Prof.  F.  W.,  Kurzgefasstes 
Woerterbuch  zum  Griechischen  Neuen 
Testament,  noticed,  568. 

Stow,  Mrs.  S.  B.,  History  of  Mount  Hol¬ 
yoke  Seminary,  noticed,  743. 

Strong’s  Systematic  Theology,  article  on, 

306  ;  estimate  of  the  work,  306 ;  his 
views  of  natural  theology  criticised, 

307  ;  his  views  of  the  Bible  approved, 
309  ;  on  the  nature,  decrees,  and  works 
of  God,  312  :  his  theory  of  virtue,  313  ; 
of  foreknowledge,  314 ;  of  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis,  316  ;  his  anthropol¬ 
ogy*  3^7  :  Absurd  idea  of  inability,  318  ; 
theory  of  traducianism  criticised,  320 ; 
Dr.  Strong  on  Dr.  Hodge’s  view  of  im¬ 
putation.  322 ;  Dr.  Hodge’s  arraign¬ 
ment  of  traducianism,  323  ;  relation  of 
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punishment  to  guilt,  324  ;  atonement, 
325 ;  ethical  theory  of,  326 ;  church 
polity,  329  :  defence  of  immersion,  330  ; 
meaning  of  the  Greek  word  for  “  bap¬ 
tize,”  331  ;  eschatology,  333. 

T. 

Thayer's  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament, 
article  on,  by  Prof.  B.  B.  Warfield,  145  ; 
historical  sketch  of  N.  T.  lexicography, 
145  ;  Thayer’s  work  characterized,  147  ; 
comprehensiveness  of  it,  148  ;  detailed 
criticism  of,  149 ;  deficiencies  of,  153  ; 
excellence  of,  154. 

Thwing’s,  Charles  Franklin  and  Carrie  F. 
Butler,  The  Family,  noticed,  39.^ 

Trinity,  The  Doctrine  of  the,  article  on, 
by  ftof.  D.  W.  Simon,  i  ;  importance 
of  the  doctrine,  i  ;  its  practical  nature, 
2  ;  agnosticism  out  of  place,  3  ;  God 
not  one  in  the  same  sense  as  he  is  three, 
5  ;  Trinitarian  analogies  in  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  world,  8  ;  peculiar  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  number  three,  9  ;  glimpses 
of  the  doctrine  among  the  heathen,  10  ; 
hints  of  it  in  the  Old  Testament,  12  ; 
the  Angel  Jehovah,  13  ;  fuller  revelation 
in  the  New  Testament,  15 ;  Christ’s 
claims  to  moral  perfection,  16 ;  the 
power  wielded  by  Christ,  18  ;  Christ’s 
relation  to  the  spiritual  nature  of  man , 
19  ;  direct  claims  of  divinity,  21  ;  di¬ 
vinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  21  ;  Trinity 
essential  to  personality  before  the  crea¬ 
tion,  23  ;  G<^  a  living  God,  23  ;  intelli¬ 
gent,  25  ;  is  loved,  26  ;  is  holy,  28  ;  is 
blessed,  29 ;  the  doctrine  not  self-con¬ 
tradictory,  31  ;  the  human  race  a  soli¬ 
darity,  32. 


Universe,  The  Relation  of  God  to  His, 
article  on,  by  Rev.  S.  W.  Howland,  693; 
speculations  on  the  ultimate  constitution 
of  matter,  693  ;  atoms  merely  centres  of 
force,  694  ;  this  view  not  pantheistic, 
69s  :  does  not  imply  that  the  universe 
is  infinite,  696  ;  how  matter  differs  from 
ether,  6^ ;  atoms  touch  each  other, 
but  do  not  fill  up  space,  698  ;  difference 


between  ethereal  and  material  atoms, 
699 ;  the  hydrogen  atom  the  unit,  700  ; 
Clerk  Maxwell's  "demons,"  701;  spirit 
may  direct  the  movements  of  matter 
without  increasing  the  sum  of  the  force, 
702  ;  room  for  providence  and  prayer, 
704;  intercourse  between  God  and  man, 

705- 

Unseen,  False  revelation  of  the,  article  on, 
by  Prof.  H.  W.  Parker,  512  ;  in  the  rab¬ 
binical  Scriptures,  513  ;  in  the  apocry¬ 
phal  Gospels,  514  ;  in  the  Koran,  514 ; 
in  the  writings  of  Swedenborg,  515  ;  in 
the  writings  of  the  Shakers  and  Mor- 
mans,  516  ;  modern  spiritism,  517 ; 
contrasted  dignity  of  the  Bible,  518 ; 
true  position  of  the  New  Testament, 
519 ;  reasons  for  the  silence  of  the  Bible, 
520. 


Valentine’s,  Prof.  M.,  D.  D.,  Natural 
Theology,  noticed,  199. 

W, 

Walker,  Rev.  C.,  D.  D.,  article  by,  335. 

Warfield,  Rev,  Prof.  B.  B.,  D.  D.,  article 
by,  146 :  An  Introduction  to  the  Tex¬ 
tual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament, 
noticed,  564. 

Weiss’s,  Bernhard  von,  D.  D,,  Lehrbuch 
der  Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Testament, 
noticed,  567, 

Weizsaecker's,  Carl,  Das  Apostolische 
Zeitalter  der  Christlichen  Kirche, 
noticed,  387. 

Wiclifs  Bible  Honored  by  the  Revision, 
article  on,  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Ewell,  36 ; 
Wiclifs  Bible  not  directly  used  by  the 
revisers,  36  ;  still  they  return  to  him  in 
innumerable  instances,  36  ;  should  have 
returned  to  him  more  frequently,  42  ; 
Wiclifs  translation  better  than  Tyn- 
dale’s  because  of  Jerome’s  superior  lin¬ 
guistic  knowledge,  43 ;  and  because  of 
his  deep  spirituality,  44. 

Williams,  Rev,  John  M.,  article  by,  612. 

Wright,  Rev.  Prof.  G.  F.,  D.  D.,  article; 
by,  157,  575. 

Wright,  Prof.  W.  E.  C.,  article  by,  460. 
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The  Bihi-iotiieca  Sacra  is  published  at  Oberlin,  Ohio 
under  the  editorial  management  of  G.  Frederick  W right, 
Wm.  G.  Ballantine,  and  FraKk  H.  Foster,  Professors 
at  Oberlin,  Ohio.  Associate  Editors :  Professor  Edwards 
A.  Park,  of  Andover;  Dr.  Judson  Smith,  of  Boston; 
Professors  W.  M.  Barrour,  of  New  Haven,  E.  C.  Bis- 
SEEL,  of  Hartford,  S.  IvEs  Curtiss,  of  Chicago,  Israel 
E.  Dwinell,  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  D.  W.  Simon,  of  Scotland, 
and  Archibald  Duff,  of  England ;  Rev.  Charles  F. 
Thwini;,  of  Minneapolis,  and  Rev.  C.  V.  Spear,  of  Oberlin. 

As  heretofore,  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  will  aim  to  meet 
the  wants  of  Biblical  scholars  both  lay  and  clerical  of 
all  denominations,  while  giving  greater  prominence  than 
formerly  to  current  topics  of  practical  interest.  The 
usual  attention  will  be  given  to  Biblical  Criticism,  in  its 
various  departments;  Theology  in  its  doctrinal,  historical 
and  practical  aspects ;  the  Relation  of  Philosophy  and 
Science  to  the  Bible;  and  Missionary  work,  both  home  and 
foreign.  Articles  of  special  value  are  in  preparation  by 
eminent  scholars  upon  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament; 
New  Testament  Lexicography  ;  Missionary  work  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  Assyriology.  The  articles  upon  the  history  of 
New  England  Theology  will  be  continued,  the  Translation 
of  the  Book  of  Jubilees  will  be  completed  and  the  depart. 


merit  relating  to  current  Theological  Literature  in  Ger. 
many  will  be  enlarged. 

As  regards  the  general  theological  position  of  the  Bibli¬ 
otheca  Sacra,  it  is  sufficient  to  repeat  the  announcement 
made  upon  its  removal  from  Andover  under  its  present 
management.  That  position  “will  remain  unchanged,  and 
the  discussion  of  all  vital  questions  before  the  Christian 
public  will  be  continued  with  that  catholicity  of  spirit, 
that  soundness  of  learning,  and  that  thoroughness  of  treat¬ 
ment,  which  characterized  it  under  its  former  distin¬ 
guished  editors.  It  will  welcome  and  aid  all  real  progress 
in  theology,  and  at  the  same  time  remain  loyal  to  the  his¬ 
toric  faith  of  Christendom.”  That  this  promise  has  been 
fulfilled  appears  from  the  wide  favor  with  which  the  Quar¬ 
terly  has  been  received,  as  indicated  by  its  increased  sub¬ 
scription  list,  the  favorable  notices  of  the  press,  and  the 
enlarging  number  of  its  distinguished  contributors,  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 


TERMS. 

Three  Dollars  a  year;  8o  cents  a  number.  Subscrip¬ 
tions  solicited. 

The  volumes  for  1884,  1885  and  1886,  will  be  furnished 
for  $2.50  per  vol. 

To  new  subscribers,  the  Bibliotheca  for  1887,  and  Prof. 
E.  A.  Park’s  discourses, . $4-5o 

Prof.  Park’s  Discourses,  price,  .  .  .  .  $2.50 

Covers  for  1884,  1885,  1886,  cloth,  sent  post  paid, 

for  50  cents  each. 

Remittances  may  be  made  by  Money  Order,  N.Y.  Draft, 
Registered  letter,  or  Postal  Note,  to  the  Publisher, 

E.  J.  GOODRICH,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 


THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  STUDENT 

IN  ITS  SEPTEMBER  NUMBER  BEOINS  A  SERIES  OF 

INDUCTIVE  BIBLE  STUDIES 

PREPARED  AT  THE  REQUEST  OF  THE 

BIBLE  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  Y.  M.  C.  A’S.  OF  YALE,  AMHERST, 
BROWN,  OBERLIN,  AND  OTHER  INSTITUTIONS, 

BY 

Professors  Harper  (Yale  University),  Ballantine  (Oberlin  Theol.  Sem.,) 
Beecher  (Auburn  Theol.  Sem.)  and  Burroughs  (Amherst  College). 

1.  The  Inductive  Bible  Studies  will  be  in  the  form  of  “  Outlines,”  with 
careful  directions  for  work,  suggestions  as  to  methods  of  work,  and  references 
to  the  best  authorities. 

2.  Each  of  the  forty  Studies  ”  will  occupy  two  pages  of  the  Student, 
and  each  number  of  the  Student  will  contain  four  “Studies.” 

3.  By  use  of  different  sizes  of  type  there  will  be  provided  for  each 
“Study”  two  outlines,  a  shorter  and  a  longer, — the  longer  including  the 
shorter,  the  shorter  being,  nevertheless,  in  itself  complete. 

4.  The  course  proposed  will  include : 

(1)  The  history  of  the  period  (1171  B.  C. — 586  B.  C.  by  the  chronology 
of  our  marginal  Bibles)  under  consideration. 

(2)  The  literature  of  the  period  in  its  connection  with  the  history. 

(3)  The  history  and  literature  of  other  nations,  so  far  as  they  shed  light 
upon  Biblical  History  and  Literature. 

(4)  The  manners  and  customs  of  the  times. 

(5)  The  more  important  principles  of  textual  and  literary  criticism,  and 
of  interpretation  which  may  be  suggested  by  the  material  considered. 

5.  The  general  purpose  of  the  course  of  study  proposed  will  be: 

(1)  To  encourage  independent  investigation. 

(2)  To  make  prominent  the  great  facts  of  Bible  History  in  their  relation 
to  each  other  and  to  the  history  of  contemporaneous  nations. 

(3)  To  lead  the  student  to  a  true  conception  of  Israelitish  literature 

as  connected  with  Israelitish  history.  . 

(4)  To  emphasize  correct  principles  of  criticism  and  interpretation.' 

6.  The  treatment  throughout  will  be  strictly  conservative;  the  positive 
element,  not  the  negative,  will  be  |presented.  There  is  enough  that  is 
certain  to  occupy  the  time  of  those  undertaking  this  course;  there  will  be 
neither  time  nor  space  for  dealing  with  the  various  critical  hypotheses  now 
current,  except  as  actual  matters  of  fact  are  affected  by  these. 

The  Old  Testament  Student  (Vol.  VII :  September,  1887-June,  1888), 
containing  these  forty  studies,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  for  one  dollar. 

To  clubs  of  fifteen  or  more  special  rates  will  be  given.  Correspondence 
is  invited. 

The  first  number  (Sept.)  will  be  ready  August  15th,  and  will  be  mailed  to 
any  address  upon  application  (with  enclosure  of  a  two-cent  stamp.) 

Address, 

The  Old  Testament  Student, 

P.  0.  DBAWEB  15,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


SPECIAL  OFFER. 

OBERLIN  BOOKS. 


BRAND.  Sermons  from  a  College 
Pulpit.  A  volume  of  Sermons  by 
Rev.  James  Brand,  Pastor  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church, 
Oberlin,  Ohio.  $1.50 

“Superbly  spiritual  and  incisive. 
The  soul  of  Finney  walks  in  the  air 
which  these  noble  discourses  breathe” 
— Joseph  Cook. 

COWLES.  Commentaries  on  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  By  Profes¬ 
sor  Henry  Cowles,  D.D.;  viz. 

Pentateuch,  $2.00 

Hebrew  History,  2.00 

Job,  1.50 

Psalms,  2.25 

Prov’s,  Ecclesiastes  and  Sol. 

Song,  2.00 

Isaiah,  2.25 

Jeremiah  &  Lamentations,  2.00 
Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  2.25 

Minor  Prophets,  2.00 

Mattl\ew  and  Mark,  2,00 

John  and  Epistles,  2.00 

Luke  and  Acts,  2.00 

Longer  Epistles,  2.00 

Hebrews,  1.50 

Shorter  Epistles,  2.00 

Revelation,  1.50 

FINNEY.  Systematic  Theology.  By 

Rev.  Charles  G.  Finney,  late 
President  of  Oberlin  College.  1 
vol.  8vo.  $5.00 

Gospel  Themes.  A  volume  of 
Sermons.  By  Rev.  Charles  G. 
Finney.  $1 .50 

“  These  sermons  are  models  for  all 
preachers.  ’  ’ — Congregationalist. 

Revival  Lectures.  By  Rev.  C. 
G.  Finney.  $1.75 

Lectures  to  Professing  Chris¬ 
tians.  By  Rev.  C.  G.  Finney. 

$1.50 

“  The  sentences  of  every  page  are 
short,  crisp,  and  mighty.  It  has  more 
practical  religion  in  it  than  any  book 
of  its  size  we  ever  opened.''— Religious 
Telescope. 

Memoirs  of  Rev.  C.  G.  Finney, 

written  by  himself.  $2.00 

Reminiscences  of  Rev.  C.  G.  Fin¬ 
ney.  Paper,  35  cts. ;  cloth,  50  cts. 


FAIRCHILD.  Doctrine  of  Sanctifica¬ 
tion  at  Oberlin.  By  Pres.  J.  H. 
Fairchild.  8vo.  Paper.  15  cts. 

Moral  Philosophy.  By  Pres.  J. 
H.  Fairchild.  $1.50 

Needed  Phases  of  Christianity. 

By  Pres.  J.  H.  Fairchild.  10  cts. 

Oberlin:  A  History  of  the  Colony 
and  College,  from  its  earliest  set¬ 
tlement  in  1833  to  its  Semi-cen¬ 
tennial  Jubilee  in  1883.  Bv  Pres. 
J.  H.  Faircliild.  ‘  $1.50 

MORGAN.  Gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
according  to  the  teaching  of 
Scripture.  By  Rev.  John  Mor¬ 
gan,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical 
Literature  in  Oberlin  Tlieological 
Seminary.  Flexible  cloth,  25  cts. 

The  Holiness  Acceptable  to  God. 
By  Rev.  John  Morgan,  D.D.  75c 
WRIGHT.  Studies  in  Science  and 
Religion.  By  Rev.  G.  Frederick 
Wright,  Professor  of  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Language  and  Literature 
in  Oberlin  Theological  Semin¬ 
ary.  $1.50. 

“The  attempt  made  by  Mr.  Wright 
to  hz  approximately  the  date  of  the 
Glacial  Epoch  is  the  most  interesting 
and  instructive  that  we  have  seen  on 
this  point.” — Rev.J.C.  Southall.LL.D., 
in  Central  Presbyterian. 

The  Logic  of  Christian  Eviden¬ 
ces.  By  Rev.  G.  Frederick 
Wright.  $1.50 

“We  know  of  no  other  book  which 
gives  in  so  small  a  compass,  and  with 
such  clearness,  an  account  of  the 
entire  range  of  Christian  Evidences.” 
— Prof  Simon,  in  Leeds  Mercury,  England, 

Death  and  Probation:  an  In¬ 
quiry  concerning  the  Relation  of 
Death  to  Probation.  By  Rev.  G. 
Frederick  W right.  75  cts. 

“  If  you  like  a  book  which  takes 
hold  of  its  subject  with  a  grip,  and 
bandies  it  fairly  and  handsomely, and 
at  the  same  time  positively  and  thor¬ 
oughly,  you  have  it  \sQre''— Congrega¬ 
tionalist. 

WRIGHT.  The  Divine  Authority  of 
the  Bible.  By  G.  Frederick 
Wright.  $1.26 

“A  particularly  valuable  volume  to 
place  in  the  bands  of  young  ministers 
and  laymen. — Zion's  Herald. 


SPECIAL  OFFER. 

To  send  either  of  the  above  post  paid  at  ao  p>er  cent  discount  from  retail  price, 
Address, 

E.  J.  GOODRICH,  Publisher  and  Bookseller, 

OBERLIN,  OHIO. 
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OBERLIN  COLLEGE. 

Department  of  Theology. — Instruction  is  given  by  the  President,  five  Pro¬ 
fessors,  and  eminent  special  lecturers,  appointed  from  year  to  year.  Students 
have  commodious  furnished  rooms  in  Council  Hall,  which  is  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  uses  of  this  department.  They  have  free  access  to  all  the  classes,  libra¬ 
ries,  and  cabinets  of  the  other  departments.  Three  months  during  the  summer 
can  be  spent  in  home  missionary  or  other  labor,  with  compensation,  without  in¬ 
terference  with  studies.  During  the  last  half  of  the  course,  the  students  have 
opportunities  to  supply  the  neighboring  churches.  Students  who  need  pecuni¬ 
ary  assistance  receive  the  usual  aid  from  the  American  Education  Society,  and 
*  such  appropriations  from  special  funds  under  the  control  of  the  Seminary  as 
/  enable  them,  with  reasonable  economy,  so  pursue  their  course  without  interrup- 

*  tion  or  embarrassment.  Extended  Elective  Course. 

Department  of  Philosophy  and  the  Arts. — Fifteen  Professors  give  instruc¬ 
tion  in  this  department.  The  Classical  Course,  for  the  degree  of  A.B.,  has  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  admission  and  standard  of  scholarship  of  our  best  colleges,  and 
while  requiring  definite  attainments  in  Mathematics,  Literature — Classic  and 
Modern,  Science,  Philosophy  and  History  offers  a  wide  range  of  elective  studies. 
The  Philosophical  Course,  for  the  degree  of  Ph.B.,  and  the  Literary  Course,  are  like 
the  above,  with  the  exception  that  less  Classical  Literature,  and  consequently 
.  less  time  in  preparatory  studies,  is  required. 

Department  of  Preparatory  Instruction. — Comprises  a  Classical  School, 
which  prepares  students  for  the  best  colleges,  and  an  English  School,  which  pre¬ 
pares  students  for  the  Literary  Course  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy  and  the 
*  Arts;  and  offers  the  advantages  of  a  first-class  academy  to  those  who  can  spend 

but  a  little  time  at  school.  Instruction  is  given  by  the  Principal  of  this  depart¬ 
ment,  seven  tutors,  and  about  twenty-five  special  teachers. 

Art  DepafKent. — Offers  good  advantages  for  the  study  of  Drawing  and 
Painting,  its  scheme  of  work  harmonizing  with  recent  methods  of  Art  Study. 

OBERLIN  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

^  The  attention  of  music  students  is  invited  to  the  unequalled  combination  of 

f  advantages  to  be  found  at  this  Conservatory.  (1)  It  is  carried  on  in  a  pre-emi- 

t  nently  religious  atmosphere.  Its  teachers  are  all  Christian  men  and  women, 

^  who  believe  that  the  highest  attainments  in  music  should  not  be  purchased,  as 

;  they  too  often  are,  with  a  lapse  from  good  habits  or  the  loss  of  Christian  faith. 

(2)  Its  instruction  is  of  the  most  thorough  sort.  It  aims  to  give  that  genuine 
^  culture  in  music  which  is  much  more  than  the  mere  ability  to  sing  a  song  or 

thrum  an  instrument.  (3)  Its  charges  are  very  low.  The  entire  expenses  of  a 
j  music  student  for  a  college  year  need  not  exceed  $300  or  $350.  and  with  careful 

r  economy  may  be  brought  still  lower.  (4)  Those  who  wish  to  give  only  a  part  of 

j  '  their  time  to  music  are  able  to  pursue  special  studies,  under  the  best  of  teachers, 

’  in  any  of  the  other  departments  of  Oberlin  College. 

Nearly  five  hundred  students  were  in  attendance  at  this  Conser  vatory  last 
>  year,  and  it  has  more  applications  every  year  for  teachers,  organists,  etc.,  than 

it  can  fill  from  its  graduates.  For  catalogues  and  fuller  particulars,  address 
PboL  F.  B.  Rice,  Director,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

f  Expenses  in  all  departments  for  tuition,  incidentals,  and  board  are  very  low. 

Students  who  do  not  wish  to  take  a  full  course  can  select  such  studies  in  any  de- 
L  partment  as  they  are  prepared  to  pursue  to  advantage.  Both  sexes  admitted. 

Location  healthful,  and  religious  influences  the  best.  No  drinking  saloons  in 
town.  In  all  departments.  Fall  term  begins  second  week  in  September ;  Winter 
term  begins  first  week  in  January;  Spring  term  begins  first  week  in  April.  Cir¬ 
culars  with  full  information  sent  free  hy  Rev.  GEO.  P.  KIMBALL,  Sec.  pro  tern. 


O 


THE  MANUAL  OF  PRAISE. 


A  NEW  HYMN  AND  TUNE  BOOK. 

Edited  by  FBOF.,  H.  MEAD,  D.D.,  of  the  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary,  and 
Frof.  F.  B.  BIOE,  Mas.  Doo.,  Director  of  Oberlin  Oonservatory  of  Mnsio. 

The  Book  contains  606  Hymns  and  Chants,  about  350  Tunes,  and  432  pages.  It 
is  a  Manual  ”  for  all  occasions,  designed  to  meet  alike  the  needs  of  the  Churches 
for  Sabbath  worship.  Missionary  Concerts,  the  Prayer-meeting,  the  Sabbath-school, 
and  the  home. 

The  tunes  have  been  chosen  and  adapted  with  great  care.  The  indexes  are  full 
and  complete.  Special  attention  is  ealled  to  the  Topical  Index,  giving  the  first  line 
of  the  hymn  and  the  tune  to  which  it  is  adapted,  thus  greatly  facilitating  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  hymns  for  the  Sabbath  service  or  social  meeting. 

We  think  that  an  equal  amount  of  musical  and  poetical  matter  in  type,  equally 
clear  and  legible,  cannot  elsewhere  be  found  in  so  small  a  compass,  or  so  cheap. 

"  The  Manual  of  Praise  seems  to  combine  the  three  things  which  we  want  in 
such  a  book,  viz.  dignity,  variety,  and  completeness.” —  Jiev.  G.  Frederick  Wright, 
Andover,  Mass. 

”  Our  readers  will  find  this  one  o*  the  few  hymn-books  which  really  deserve  to 
be  placed  in  the  highest  rank.”  —  '^■^ionalut. 

"Amply  large,  and  still  free  from  musical  padding  and  trash.”  —  if.  Conant, 
La  Crosse,  Wis. 

"  From  first  to  last  it  is  the  ‘  finest  of  the  wheat.’  It  is  a  wonderfully  rich  and 
choice  collection.” —  Rev.  Simeon  Gilbert,  Editor  Advance. 

"  It  is  a  perfect  jewel  of  a  book.” —  Rev.  A.  E.  AUaben,  Plainfield,  Ill. 

"  I  have  been  through  it  three  times,  and  must  confess  my  great  admiration  of  it 
in  almost  every  respect.” —  Rev.  M.  K.  Cross,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

"  A  4  a  collection  it  is  conspicuously  free  from  lumber,  and  possessed  of  exceptional 
merits.  I  shall  be  disappointed  if  the  book  does  not  win  large  success.” — J.  H. 
Thayer,  D.D.,  Professor  in  Andover  Theologiccd  Seminary. 

"  I  am  better  pleased  with  the  seleetion  than  any  other  within  my  knowledge.” 
—  Pres.  Wm.  W.  Brooks,  Tabor,  Iowa. 

“  One  of  the  very  best  for  its  purpose  yet  prepared  ” — Rev.  R,  S.  Storrs,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

"  Our  choir  and  congregation  like  the  book  very  much.  It  improves  on  acquaint¬ 
ance.” —  Rev.  E.  N.  Evans,  Norwood,  N.Y. 

Introduction  price,  large  edition,  $75.00  per  hundred;  small  edition,  $50.00 
per  hundred.  Specimen  copies,  toith  a  view  to  introduction,  sent  on  receipt  of 
price.  ,  / 


R.B-A.iDiisrca-s, 

for  Fnblic  and  Social  Worship,  bound  with  the  “  Manual,”  or  sold  separately. 

"  The  selections  range  through,  the  Old  Testament  and  New,  and  are  classified 
by  subjects,  so  that  a  glance  at  the  index  suggrats  passages  adapted  to  special 
occasions  of  worship.  The  selections  are  made  with  good  taste  ana  judgment”^ 
Congregationalist.  ** 

"  This  is  a  varied  and  judicious  arrangement,  and  one  that  may  undoubtedly  be 
found  acceptable  and  useful  to  churches  that  practise  responsive  readings,  ^e 
list  of  topics  is  excellent,  and  such  as  will  meet  the  essential  wants  of  the  cliuit'h 
and  of  the  family.” —  Interior. 

%*  Specimen  copies  sent  with  a  view  to  introduction,  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

E.  J.  GOODRICH,  Publisher,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 
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Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy^  Yale  College. 

REPRINTED  FROM  THE  BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA. 

Sent  Post-paid  for  20  Cents. 

E.  J.  GOODRICH,  Publisher, 
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RESPONSIVE  READINGS, 

FOR  PUBLIC  AND  SOCIAL  WORSHIP. 

"  The  selections  range  through  the  Old  Testament  and  New,  and  are  classified  by  sub¬ 
jects,  so  that  a  glance  at  the  index  suggests  passages  adapted  to  special  occasions  of  wor¬ 
ship.  The  selections  are  made  with  good  taste  and  \aA%n\^nX.''—-CongregationaHst. 

"  This  is  a  variad  and  judicious  arrangement,  and  one  that  may  undoubtedly  be  found 
acceptable  and  useful  to  churches  that  practice  responsive  readings.  The  list  of  topics 
is  excellent,  and  such  as  will  meet  the  essential  wants  of  the  church  and  of  the  family." — 
Interior. 

*,*  Specimen  copies  sent  with  a  view  to  introduction,  on  receipt  of  as  cents . 

E.  J.  GOODRICH,  Publisher,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 
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The  Bibliotheca  Sacra 

Will  be  furnished  for  the  years  1884,  ’85,  ’86,  and  ’87 
for  $10.00. 

Bound  Volumes  for  1884,  ’85,  and  ’86,  Cloth,  each  $3-00 

One-hi^lf  Morocco  .......  3-50 

The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  1887  .  .  ,  .  •  3.00 

“Discourses,”  by  Prof.  E.  A.  Park,  D.D.  .  .  2.50 

Both  sent  post-paid  for  .  .  .  .  .  .  4-50 

Ca.ses  for  1884,  ’85,  and  ’86  sent  post-paid.  Cloth,  50c.  each. 
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